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Giacomo Rimini 
LEADING BARITONE 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 





IN TWO OF HIS BEST ROLES: 


(ABOVE) AS FALSTAFF, 
AND (LEFT) AS FIGARO IN 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 


Eugene Hutchinson photos 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


























INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL ANI 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 172 West 79th Street, New York 


MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
New York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building 
European Address: Teatr {Arte Moderna, Milat 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenog 
raph y, Norn Course in I 
choot Musi s 
Address: Brooklyn Scho 48 Lefferts Place 





oaching for church trials 


2OSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
59 Weat 56th Street 


Phone: Circle 229 


CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—I nterpretatior Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


350 Main Street, Orange, N. J 


Residence: 425 West 160th Street, New York/| 


SiGNoR SALVATORE AVITABILE 


Vorce Speciatist and Orera ConpuUcTorR | ( " 
Consultation and Voice Trials by Appointment Only | Si ae a ach meine A z WILLIAM THORNER 
estan ib Mistan Tallin RANDEGGER CONSERVATORY VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
M roLitaN Opera Hovust 425 Broadway | OF MUSIC , ; ‘. Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 
Nee "Phones Pennsylvania 2634-2081 |13 W. 88th Street, N. Y. Tel.: Schuyler 7119 
sat oe pd ean ; | INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN PIANOFORTE 
| Voice anp Orner INSTRUMENTS ees “= 4 ae 
- —_ . by G. ALDO RANDEGGER, Pianist and Composer 
| and an eminent Faculty ; 
| Public Classes Students’ Recitals 


ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
1425 Broadway, Studio 34 . ; 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, a A 
Phone: 2634 Penna 


PURDON ROBINSON 
THE VOICE 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many years 
Teacher of Riccarpo Martin, Luca Botta, Branca 
Sorova, Rezp Miicer, Cecitia Lorrus and many 
sthers. Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Im 
srtance of Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James luneker said: “Mr. Robinson's words 
are golden.” 
245 West 75tm Sr., New York Trafalgar 3651 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIS1 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
. Telephone: Columbus 1370 


MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO 


Specialist in Voice Development (Bel Canto). 


Special care given to gradual development of be 


ginners. Preparation for Opera, Concert and | ( I | RI STI A AN KRIENS 


Church. Correction of faulty methods. Consulta- 


tion by ap pointment only 
Srup1o—137 Wesr 93av Srreet, New Yore 
Telephone Riverside 1436 


PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hal Tel.: 1350 Circle 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave 


Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 | Residence Phone: 2838W Rockville Center. 


*ublic and Private 


1}MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN |ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire ART OF SINGING 


jew York City 


Teleph 7122 Trafalgar 
All appointments by helbns, 1472 Circle yi eie hd g . 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 


i , ° . ~ — 
| WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
5 Claremont Ave., N. Y Tel. 4650 Cathedral —a . — cinenaitaiiatiaiiaaiiiiaieeadl 


reo TFRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


OF SINGI 
FRANCES FOSTER Member American Academy = aioe of Singing 
VOCAL TEACHER ayn COACH 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Dividing time between 


N S., CANADA 





New York anv HaAatirax, 


MARTHA D. WILLIS 
PIANO 
| Technic Interpretation — Keyboard Harmony 


MME. MI NNA KAUFM ANN Special Course for Big — s in Ear-Training 





| Instruction: Lehman Method : 81 Carnegie ‘Hall, 154 West 57th St. 
001 Carnegie Hall ; : ; : New York New York C 
| J. Cartall, Secy Appointments hy Telephone 135 50 Circle. 


| 
, = MR. FRANCIS STUART 
| BENNO KANTROWITZ ; TEACHER OF SINGING 


ACCOMPANIST and COACH Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


Teacher of Piano and Theory “Being in full possession of my method of 
(1425 Broadway singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 

STUDIOS < 270 Ft. Washington Ave Francesco Lamperti. 
(New York Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 


|Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 Wadsworth 3303 


MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER CONDUCTOR Se paaes re” 


115 East 69th Street - New York City 
Telephone: Rhi nelander 8623 





CHARLES TAMME 

Back from abroad, has moved his Studio. 
2 Now at 2231 Broadway, corner 80th St. 
3614 Trafalgar. 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone 2628 Pennyslvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teaching and Singing 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Simplicity in Teaching Piano and Theory 
Children and Adults, Student-Teachers 


126 Claremont Avenue New York City 
Phone Morningside 6814 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES gp ARLANOF?, 
LYDIA LYPKOVS 
132 West 74th Street 


oa York Cit 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Carroll 4 


Louise Carroll, Secy. 





CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 

Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street oe ; 

New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 817 EUGENIO PIRANI 

New York Studio: Steinway Bldg., 109 W. 57th 
Street. Room 609. 


a Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 915 President 
Street. Phone: Nevins 4644. 


PIANO—COMPOSITION—COACHING 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
157 East 37th Street : : New York 
Telephone: Caledonia O919 





BARITONE 
Late of eee Opera Company 
Will accept a. Verk 
255 West 90th Street New Yor tity | ERE TRICK F 2 eT 
Telephone: Riverside 3469 FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 








ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

Conductor Kriens Symphony Club oe 
First Amerieen School for Orchestra Players. A 251 West 102d Street, New York 


few vacancies for string and wind instruments Phone: Riverside 0366 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 


COMPOSER, any CTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 














| FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
: _ a nf a s PIANO INSTRUCTION 
— |ELIZABETH K. PATT ER SON Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
SCHOOL OF SINGING style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
| ; . 957 W O4th S Music and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive, telephone: 
Studio: 257 est 104th Street River 10,091. Courses arranged to suit individual 
} Phone: 1514 Clarkson requirements. 

Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
| Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 











lw ILBUR A. LUYSTER , ‘ 
Specialist in Sight Singing KARL FIQUE 


| Piano 
| (Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
|“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. KAT HERINE NOAK- -FIQUE 
| Both classes and individual instruction Dramatic Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St. FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


. — "TO - + eos 
DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 





“The Art of Singing Naturally’ 
ISABEL LEONARD 


STEINWAY HALL, 113 WEST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Phone—Circle 5172 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 W. 57th St., New York 








128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 














Voice lessons, Coaching in English, French, 
rman repertory, Oratorio 





























December 31, 1925 


i TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds voices 
: under guarantee. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, 
E Concert and Oratorio. 
STUDIOS 
NEW YORK, 106 Central Park West 
Telephone: Endicott 5654 
BROOKLYN, 1271 Ocean Avenue Telephone: Mansfield 7574 


s MARGOLIS aa 








CULTURE 
“ 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher otf 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocci Music 


srreereisas OPERA HOUSE ereeeee 1425 Broadway, Hew York 
Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 
Address: 9 Se. 20th St., Elaburst, N.Y. Phone, Havemeyer 2398- 


eEpw. - ORGANIST 


RE CHLI “America’s Formost 


Bach Interpreter.” 

1188 Park Ave. New York 

MAESTRO L. S. FABRI 

Authority on Voice Educati lete Trainin 

for Opera. European a for Finished 
Students in Practical Grand Opera Work. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


will be in New York from Jan. lst to April Ist, pose. 
Available for concerts during that period; also for coachin 


Inquiries Care of Miss Marcella Kesman, 70 W. coh, N.Y. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of siete 
9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


> GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Farragut Read, Bresklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Manfiseld, 6381 


LOUIS GREENE 


Violinist — Instructor 


Solo and Ensemble 
Teacher ef Many Well-known 


ey 4 West 93d St., New York 
‘el. Riverside 2794 


In White Plains, N. Y., Wednesdays 


DE LANCELLOTTI 


VESAl, AND PIANO TEACHER 
: Appointments by Mail a 
205 West 57th Street 


NJORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
39 East 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SING 
508 Fine Se Building 


RENE L.LUND 


BARITONE 
833 Buckingham Place, Chicago. 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 20. W. 57th St. 
New York City 
5420 Circle 


“« WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


Greater N. Y - Music and Dramatic Club 
ELIZABETH G , BLACK, president 
Organized further interest in music and drama. 
Students are ‘lig! ble and Le Noe to membership. For 

information at to the pres: 
Rut > Reed. 5 ‘Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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New York 
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Lakeview 2396 
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CONCERTS RECITALS ORATORIOS 


Now Booking for 1925-26 Season 
Exclusive Direction, Walter Anderson, Inc , 5 Columbus Circle New York 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 75th Street, New York City 
Susquehanna 1071 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilsen Lamb Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


DEMMS sax 


CONCERT—ORATORIO— RECITAL : 
2 West 87th Street ew York 


Telephone 3001 Schuyler 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio 67, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. 2634 Penn. 
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“Autumn” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 


and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY |® 


From Your Dealer or Direct 


OR BY-L EW <s 
ONCERT SON 
Montclair, New Jersey 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


The Scottage, McDonough, N. Y. 
KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS | sirux 


SOPRANO 
6 East 36th St, 


ew York City 
el. wetesente 9418 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Officier de L'Academie de France et de L'lnstraction Publique. 
VOCAL TEACHER 
309 West 75th Street, New York, Tel. 9010 Trafalgar 


WOODRUFF INTENSIVE METHOD 
results. 





Philadelphia 
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for learning the piano. Rapid, unusual 
New way of teaching scales. Entire first year work in 
book 1, now r 


Normal course free by mail Young 
assisted. 
H. E. Woodruff, 261 Clifton Pi., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 





St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadeiphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


— == Pianist => 
IN AMERICA 1925-26 
Haense!l & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicage 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: ey” Sane Bidg. 113 W. 657th St. 
ress: 144 E. 160th St. 
Tel. ‘Mott Haven 0363, New York 

















COURIER 


TOF I TRABILSEE 


Vocal Studios 
202 West 74th Street 
New York 

Consultation 
voice trials by ap- 

pointment only 


R. BERTH, Sec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 

Artist Teacher 

and se 

ared for Opera, 
La’ and 








“Singer and wi 
nized as 8 Volce “Sullder ‘Voice Repairer 
Special Course in ~~ Pupils pr 
Oratorio and Concert. of Lucille 
many other successful singers Studios 
Drawing Rooms. Cineinnati, Onto 





Burnet House 





NICHOLAS 


KARAMBELAS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York, 27 Sharon Avenue, Irvington, N, J 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Bigelow 2563J. 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres, Philadelphia Pe 


WARFORD ==. 











oan pony cates 
New York City 








E Phone: 4897 Penn. 

A 

zr Ke 

H Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 

U Associated owith Frank La Forge 

R 14 West 68th New York City 
. Concert 

WwW GEHRKEN Organist 

R “Able sociale and fine comman 

R Brogion Eag ’ 

E Rapidly - unique reputation.”— 

N ON. Y. Werld. 


Eastman Schoo! of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CBICAGO, ILL. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theolo a Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., York 


ELLA GOooD 


RECITALS—ORATORIO-TEACHING 
amare Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISB OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘i; 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
126 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 380 


JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 
orecie.s he She DE RESZKE, 
CHER OF SINGING 
Studio gtelnway Bide. 109 West 657th &t., 
New York C 1088 Circle 


ALBERTO 


| BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 



































and: 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studies 


-@- 
309 West 85 St. 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 


MARIE 
MORRISEY 
Contralto 


Management: 
Loudon Chariton, 
Carnegie Halil, New York 


W. J. HENDERSON 


Dean of Critics calls 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


“MASTER of MASTERS and 
TRUE EXPONENT of BEL CANTO” 


810 Carnegie Hall, N. ¥. Circle 0321 
Southern California Branch 
806 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio: 311 W. TSth St., New York Tel.s 1547 Endicott 


KARL KRUEGER 


(Late of Vienna) 
CONDUCTOR 
Care of Philharmonic Orchestra LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocal Teacher, says: 
“ALL WHO TALK CAN SING” 
Metropolitan Opera House Blidg., 1425 Sroadway, 
N. Y., Room 41 Twesday and Friday afternoons 


Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
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Concert 


SESSIONS “== 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Cirele 0321 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties. 


Address—15 West 11th St., New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


«DE GREGORIO: 


N 8Spectalist Volos Culture—Coach. Metro- 

C politan Opers House Bidg., Studio 18, 
© 1425 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: 5251 Penn 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 











Chicago 


702 


Cuy. 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. tangy Penn. 2634 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: Waverly 4200. 





MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago. | mm. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Voice Production—Operatie and Concert 
Teaches the True Bel Canto. 
294 WEST $24 STREET, N. Y. 


STAVELY SAM MOND 


pte cine inl 
Conductor mg. Choral, Elisabeth, N. J. 
Oravorio osteey: reanist middie “Toliegiate Chere Chureh, New 





Gehuyler 6614. 





— Coached for Church, Concert and Oraterie 
Walter Damrosch, invitin + Brooklyn Morning Chore! 
to J yg in ’ N. Y. Symphony C 
isth could po have matters in better bauds 
than yours.*’ 
725 East 13th Street, Brooklyn ~“™ 
50 Seventh Street, New York 





MME. CAROLINE 


L 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Veiee D and C ‘ 
SO West 6ith Sireet, New York 





Tel. 9490 
Gtaeie 29 West Sib St. 
Studie 7A, N.Y. Plaza 2600 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 
KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


Fer all information apply te the President 





1780 Broadway, New Vert 


MUSICAL COURIER 





1925 


December 31, 








A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Norwalk, Ohio 


Division United Piano Corporation 








THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue - - - - 














New York City 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 tipo Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built red its original 
maker ss $3 32 $8 +4 $$ 
q Its continued use in such insticatione as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability : ¢ : 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -:- = -:- 








MAKERS 

















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 











SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5; 


Ask for Century Edition 










The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c¢ a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 

You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that good music can 
be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 
parents appreciate the saving. 













CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos 
combine all of the essentials of the 
ideal instrument—artistic design, finest 
materials, thorough workmanship and 
a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE - MIGNON (Licen- 
see) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Plano Manufacturing rao 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1 
Steger Bulliding 
Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson 
Chicago, Iilinois 




























WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West He hog ¢. yp aed wh 





Lexington GALLERY, ground floor, 

mn Avenue, corner 30th Street, NEW Tore, 

for ae ay social affairs, music, also 

or evening; 45 feet square, 25 feet 

bigh; seats Sho. Acoustics and lighting unsurpassed. 
Telephone Caledonia 2973. 


DANIELL 


y 

4 Soprano and Teacher of Singing 

eE Address 131 West 110th 6t., New York City. 
Telephone Monument 0777. 






































= Concer! Organist 

5 GLE ASON = Eastman Schoo! of Music 

: E 

io prom eevee 8 BENDITZKY 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint 629 Stratiord Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bldg., Chicage 
199 bis Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 

* HAMILTON MORRIS |t McCUTCHEN 

A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher ~ Oa cian ceeeneene 





161 W. 95th St., N. Y. River 4684 


EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
100 Carnegie Halli 
Circle 1350 


835 Lincein Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6835 Latayetie 


SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 





Read music easily 
in fifteen lessons 


Developed throug 
aural harmony 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
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VIENNA FINDS ANTIDOTE 
a“ ™ 
TO THE STRAUSS DEBAUCH 
Jazz and Colored Comedy an Acceptable Remedy—Wein- 
gartner Introduces Novelties—American Lieder Singers— 
Katharine Goodson and Elly Ney in Recital 
ViENNA.—The ever-alert pessimists who love to wait over 
the alleged capitulation of European “Kultur” (shades of 
Oswald Spengler!) before the Western savages, whether 
their name be Zez Confrey or Igor Stravinsky, have had 
occasion to ery “wolf” once more. For immediately follow- 
ing the Johann Strauss celebrations, with their triumph of 
native musical genius, Vienna has been swamped with exotic 
music of the most virulent kind. This exotic wave reached 
its climax with the much-heralded visit of that troupe of 
colored musicians and comedians touring Europe under the 
name of Chocolate Kiddies, whose success in other centers 
has already been reported in these columns. Their comedy 
and acrobatic stunts are by no means as re- 
markable as the musical side of their show; and 
all through the strenuous merriment of three 
long hours “Sam Wooding’s Band” drowns a 
multitude of sins in a wealth of American Jazz 
such as Vienna, at least, has not heard before. 
All Vienna lay at the feet of these black 
entertainers and they in turn became so much 
at home here as to succumb to a characteristic 
malady of the native Austrian musician, namely 
the strike fever. The reason for the threatened 
strike, by the way, is worth relating: the band 
was offended by the singers, who objected to the 
all too florid embellishments which Wooding's 
men poured over their tunes. Well, if it 
bothered the singers, Vienna did not notice the 
difference, but rather admired the contrapuntal 
exuberance of the music. The management felt 
differently, however, and Wooding and his men 
were “fired” on the spot. So, unless things are 
patched up at the last moment, Wooding’s men 
may stay here and become a fixture. So much 
the better for us! 
WEINGARTNER PLAys Ho st 
Not quite so exotic, but still wild enough to 
disturb the peace of orthodox subscribers, was) = 
a program of the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Weingartner which featured some movements 
from Holst’s Planets Suite. When Adrian 
Boult conducted it here a few years ago he 
called forth boundless enthusiasm. Since then 
Holst’s brilliant daring has paled somewhat; the 
Wagnerian element of the music is today more 
evident than three years ago, and the Jupiter 
foxtrot has lost its horrors save for a few 
particularly petrified Philharmonic habitués. 
Weingartner acted wisely to restore the equilib- 
rium in the next concert with a far less “daring” 
novelty, a symphony No. 3 by Fritz Bruns. 
Bruns is a Swiss composer and his great love 
seems to be Brahms. These two innovations 
were relieved by Weingartner’s justly famous 
readings of Tschaikowsky’s Pathétique and 
Beethoven's Fifth. 
AMERICAN LIEDER SINGERS 
America, already an old competitor for dis- 
tinction in the all-but-lost art of Lieder singing, 
has sent us two exponents of late—Myra Mortimer, con- 
tralto, and Bruce Benjamin, tenor, both accompanied by 
Coenraad V. Bos. Benjamin has been here before, and it 
was interesting to note that his voice seems to develop 
into a genuine tenor robusto. Both his enunciation and 
his style show a great advance over last season, and he 
is at his best in songs of a lyric nature. Vocal opulence 





rary 











is the great asset of Miss Mortimer and an important 
factor in the choice of her programs. To say that she 
ranks equal to Eva Maria Liebenberg, a Lieder singer 


ANNUAL 
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internationally reputed an authority on the art of 
three years of teaching in Hurope, with headquarters in Florence and periodic 
Nice, Monte Carlo, and other musical centers. 
Maestro Braggiotti came to this country after the Armistice, pending a 
return to normal conditions abroad, and opened studios in 
suburb of Boston, where he soon gathered an important following of artist- 
The demand from other parts of New England led him to establish 
=] studios in Augusta, Me., and Springfielod, Mass., to which cities he makes 


visits as teacher to Paris, 


pupils. 
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highly esteemed in Germany just now, is not doing justice 

to Myra Mortimer. Miss Liebenberg, who was a decided 

“hit” here last season, rather disappointed on second hearing 
(Continued on page 15) 


PREMIERE OF CADMAN’S 
WITCH OF SALEM POSTPONED 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Witch of Salem, one of the 
three new operas in English which the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company had scheduled for this season, will not be heard 
until the 1926-27 season. Delays encountered—chiefly in 
preparing the orchestra parts from the original score—are 
given by the management as reason for the postponement 
of this American opera. The earliest presentation that cir- 
cumstances would permit would be about mid-January and 
as the Chicago season closes on January 23, this would not 
permit of a second, or additional performances. Not only 
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ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTTI, 


regular visils. 


against the best interests of the composer 
and the opera itself, but also, as far as the company is 
concerned, the heavy costs of production would register 
against a single performance... In view of all the circum- 
stances, the management and Mr. Cadman have reached an 
understanding through which The Witch of Salem will be 
given further development by the composer during the sum- 
mer and its world premiére will be presented during the first 
weeks of the 1926-27 season, which will insure the work as 
many performances as the receptivity of the public warrants 


would this be 
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singing after twenty 


Brockline, a 
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BERLIN OPERA’S TROUBLES 
PROVE MANY AND SUNDRY 


Schilling’s Affair Still Hanging Fire—Numerous Orchestral 
Concerts and Many Soloists Heard—Prokofieff’s March 
from The Love of the Three Oranges, Encored Twice 
Bertin.—The proverb “it never rains but it pours” is 
verified once again by the recent sensational events at the 
Berlin Staatsoper. In my last letter I have given a con 
densed report of the public excitement caused all over Ger 
many by the sudden dismissal of Max von Schillings, the 
Intendant, of the Berlin Opera. Public opposition against the 
Minister of Public Instruction and his advisers has grown so 
strong and angry that the minister preferred to acknowledge 
his readiness of entering into negotiations with Herr von 
Schillings with the view to a decent compromise. Possibly 
von Schillings will return to his post, or he will be offered 

some recompense of sufficient weight. 

The question as to who might be his suc 
cessor is in fact an embarrassing problem. Paul 
Bekker, who was generally named as the min 
ister’s candidate, has been dropped under the 
pressure of public opposition. There has been a 
meeting of about twenty Intendanten of the 
most important German opera houses, and these 
have declared their solidarity with Schillings, 
engaging themselves to refuse any offer of the 
E Schillings post, should it be made to any of 
their number 








Bertin’s OTHer Opera 

In the Municipal Opera, Offenbach’s Tales of 
Hoffman has been brought out with new decot 
ations—a good performance, carefully prepared 
and well conducted by Pau! Dessau, but without 
= any extraordinary merits Much more im 
= pressive were several Wagner performances 
; conducted by Bruno Walter with his usual au 
thority and captivating musicianship. Of the 
singers, Helene Wildbrunn must be 
place all by herself 


given a 





Turee Times THree Orances 


Oskar Fried is continuing the long series of 
his Sunday night symphony concerts, One of 
his most interesting programs included Proko 
fieff's march from his opera, The Love of the 
Three Oranges, and the incredible thing hap 
pened that the public encored it twice. It sim 
ply insisted on hearing the work three times in 
succession. On the other hand the suaveness of 
Prokofieff's mild cello variations was rather dis 
appointing, though the work was beautifully 
played 





PIANISTS 


A good deal of excellent piano playing was 
to be heard recently. Moriz Rosenthal gave a 
third recital with a sensational success. Among 
virtuosi of the older school he is unique by vir 
tue of the mental and physical energy which he 
displays, and whatever might be said against 
some of his mannerisms, the total impression of 
his playing is grandiose and original. Alexan 
der Borowsky’s style is very different, but in 
teresting in its technical perfection and the solid 
musicianship behind it. Gieseking had given his 
farewell recital previous to his departure for America, which 
will have an opportunity of making the acquaintance of one 
of the most fascinating and individual of younger contem 
porary pianists. Elly Ney was much admired for the sterling 
qualities of her Beethoven playing, which rose to a height 
rarely reached. 

Zdenka Ticharich, a young girl hailing from Prague, made 
a most extraordinary impression at her Berlin debut, not only 
by virtue of her elegant technic but also on account of the 
(Continued on page 25) 





WORLD PREMIERE OF W. FRANKE HARLING’S OPERA, A LIGHT FROM 
ST. AGNES, AROUSES CHICAGO AUDIENCE TO GREAT ENTHUSIASM 


On Saturday afternoon, December 26, the Chicago Civic 
Opera produced for the first, time W. Franke Harling’s one 
act lyric tragedy, A Light From St. Agnes, the libretto from 
a play by Minnie Maddern Fisk. The story of the opera 
revolves about Toinette, queen of the village drunkards. 
When the opera begins the villagers are holding a drunken 
carouse in celebration of the death of a certain Agnes, the 
village’s good woman and spoilsport, who has passed away, 
leaving a chapel on top of a hill in honor of her patron 
saint. The scene is in Toinette’s hut. She refuses to join 
the revelers. Father Bertrand, the tenor, comes in and 
gives Toinette a crucifix from the late Agifés—and still she 
refuses to change her habits. Michel, her lover, comes in 
drunk (a jolly crew!). He tells Toinette of the diamond 
cross on the breast of the late Agnes and of his intention 
to steal it and make a getaway to New Orleans. Toinette 
tells him not to try it. The convent has an alarm bell. 
Well, to shorten things, Toinette double crosses Michel 
and rings the bell, whereupon he stabs her and she dies to 
sweet music—distant nuns chanting over the dead body 
of Agnes. 

Tue Music 

Mr. Harling has introduced jazz into grand opera by the 
composition of the new work, and often resorts to syncopa- 
tion and is not afraid to use the saxophone and the banjo 
as a means of expressing his original ideas. He cannot be 
accused of not being American to the core, and as an 
originator and pioneer he stands second to none among 
American musicians. Harling can write good tunes that 
are not syncopated, and he used many throughout his opera, 
which began at two o'clock and came to an end at three-ten, 


during which his music at no time sounded cacophonous 
nor banal even though there are some tedious moments. 
The best passages in the new opera are to be found in the 
first part of the drama and again in the last fifteen minutes 
of the entertainment. A Light From St. Agnes would be 
a great success if made into a scenario and projected on 
the screen. Then the full value of the music would be 
understood, as it loses some of it by being sung. The com 
poser directed his own work in such manner as to show that 
he is an expert with the baton and there was not a slip 
either in the orchestra or on the stage throughout the per- 
formance. Harling’s music must be called American and 
for this the composer is to be highly congratulated. A man 
who knows his country, he has written music that will satisfy 
the tendency of this generation, music of the present. A 
very happy beginning, which shows that Harling is work 
ing in the right direction! A few more operas of this kind 
and the long awaited great grand opera by an American 
composer will be produced. As it is, his Light From St 
Agnes is an advance over other American offerings heard 
from the stage of the Auditorium in years gone by. 
INTERPRETERS 

Rosa Raisa was given the difficult part of Toinette. That 
she would sing it superbly was a forgone conclusion, as 
this season she is in better voice than at any time during 
her career, but that she would enunciate the English text 
so well and play the part with such vividness was doubted 
by some. She made Toinette the care-free girl demanded 
by the librettist and even changed her voice here and there 
in order to give it that “whisky husk” so audible in those 
who partake too freely of Barleycorn. Her “Go to hell,” 


directed at Michel, brought a murmur, if not of admiration, 
at least of amazement from an audience made up largely of 
our leading society matrons, their daughters and escorts 
From the above it may easily be understood that Toinett 
is a twin sister of that other operatic lowbrow, Maliella, but 
the Neopolitan girl, though rough, is not quite as depraved 
as Toinette. Raisa, who has sung Maliella very often, mad 
quite a different portrayal of her Toinette, and by so doing 
she again rose to stardom, as it took great talent to draw 
a different girl than the one presented in the garb of Mali 
ella by the same artist. She sang eloquently and each on 
of her gestures revealed the girl that Minnie Maddern Fiske 
had in mind when she wrote A Light From St. Agnes. It 
had nothing poetic about it, but stood out for its realism 
and cynicism. 

Forrest Lamont did the best work he has probably don 
in his American career as Pere Bertrand. It was singing 
of high order that Lamont delivered throughout the opera 
He refrained from shouting and by so doing he poured 
golden tones in the ears of his auditors. He acted with the 
sanctity demanded and he made a strong appeal by his clear 
delivery of the English text. George Baklanoff was miscast 
as Michel. He did not feel the part and sang and acted it 
as though he were bored with it. Michel is supposed to 
be a drunkard, but to stagger does not show the full extent 
of a drunken man’s mentality. Here and there Baklanoff 
looked as though he understood the role; at other times he 
forgot himself and acted as though he became suddenly 
sober and this variance in his own thoughts bewildered at 
least one auditor, who could not make head nor tail out 


(Continued on page 14) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY REVIVES 
MONTEVERDI FAMOUS ORFEO 
J. W. Westrup Author of feos Edition—Gown and Town 
Attend Performance at Oxford Playhouse 


ery pretty piece of musical resuscitation 
t by musicians of Oxford University and 














has been carrie 
tow At the Oxford Playhouse one of the very earliest 
ra jonteverd Orfeo (1607), has been 
Or fe perhaps the most talked-about 
known masterpieces. Every one of us has 
oe ‘ what a tre ndous historical figuré 
fonteverdi was, how he gave up “preparing” 
nts and to revolutionize the 
music, but how many knew any 
t i ial effect of the work of the 
I nm clan 
not quite a stranger in England 
d, since last year a French per 
was gi in the truncated version 
Vincent d'Indy made some twenty year 
Sschola Cantorun But that was 
per formanc The interest it 
ted prob hy gave rise to the Oxford per 
e have entailed some hard work. A fresh 
va rst of all necessary J. A. West 
Ball College, Oxford (one of the 
I all existing editions 
| er con unnecessary, t1ussy : 
(oret is hardly Monteverdi at = 
| ragmentary Malipiero’s wavers 
hesitates between literal faithfulness to the & 
nal and practicability. Mr. Westrup made = 
1 new score from a copy of the 1615 edition in 3B 
Bo in | rary at Oxford 
Then there was the problem of the orchestra 
tior Monteverdi's original orchestra, with its 
lute nd rgano di legno” and other archai “S 
ments, could not be exactly reproduced 
attempt was made to preserve the in = 
fect, sim s treatment of the orchestra = 
he stril things about his original 
\n Engl ranslation was made by R 
Stuart of Corpus Christi College i 
GOWN AND TowN ATTEND 
On the first night the learned came trom a 
sense of duty, and curiosity, and the crowds 
came simply to be amused. Both sections were 
satished. There is an engaging freshness still 
this early opera. It is concise and quick 
compared with the ponderous classical 


Monteverdi 


of a few generations later 












ot dawdle with musical developments if 

was any danger of the dramatic interest 

ishing Of arias or songs there are few 

Or fe ong of triumph at the court 

f Pluto, has a fine theme.) There are numer- 

ul hort choruse and dances Phe great 

musical interest of the work, however, lies in 

the accompanied recitativ This has a singular 

beauty. It rises frequently towards melody 

and the modulations of the instrumental part 

ire abrupt and picturesque. Such a page as the 

me ger'’s tale of the death of Eurydice is of 

masterly art. It reminds an English musician 

of some of the vivid and beautiful recitative 

in Purcell, which is not to be matched in the 

more formal perfunctory and dry recitative of 
the eighteenth century The famous Monte countrymen. 


verdian discords, of course, were so innocuous 
as to pass practically unnoticed. Still we shall 
always have to allow to the sweet and gentle 
musician the title of “father of discord.” Out 
of his audacious sevenths, ninths and elevenths, 
arose the Bartoks and Holsts of today! 

‘ ciated 


Oxrorps SHAPELY Limps are 





On the Oxford stage, Orfeo was simply but 


becomingly attired The stage pictures made today 
some agreeable harmonies in esthetic greens and ality 
blues and purples, and young Oxford was not music 


reluctant to bare shapely limbs as Thracian 
shepherds and nymphs. As for the singers, 
enough to say that Sumner Austin was Orfeo, 
and Denne Parker the messenger. Dr. William 
H. Harris, of New College, both conducted and 
accompanied the recitative at the piano, doing service in 
place of a harpsichord. Monteverdi's Orfeo is what we 
would today call chamber opera. Its charm would be lost 
in our gigantic modern opera houses. The great public will 
never hear of it. But on the score of its historical por- 
tentousness as well as its intrinsic beauties no student can 
remain uniformed of it. One has had the feeling here this 
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versary was celebrated as a national holiday. 
Sibelius Festivals were held everywhere, down to the smallest villages. 
for the composer himself, he was invested by President Relander of the Fin- 
nish Republic with the Great Cross of the Order of the White Rose, 
what is perhaps more to the point 
100,000 Finnish Marks ($2,564) annually, 


than those of Beethoven or Brahms. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


week that the opera classes of the great conservatories of 
music will be the places where Orfeo will be most frequently 
heard in the future. RicHarp CAPELL. 


American Thanksgiving Celebrated in Milan 

A small part of the musical colony of Milan, Italy, united 
on November 26 at the Hotel Francia to celebrate American 
Thanksgiving Day. Among the guests at the turkey dinner 
were Renato Zanelli, Chilean tenor (formerly a Metropolitan 
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SIBELIUS AT SIXTY: A NATIONAL HERO. 


(Photographed at Helsingfors, Finland, on his sixtieth birthday, 


December 8) 


Professor Jean Sibelius celebrated his sixtieth birthday at Helsingfors on 
December 8, or rather the Finnish people celebrated it; 
not another contemporary composer who is so admired 
Sibelius has become a Finnish national hero, and so his anni- 
AU schools were closed, 


exchange represents a good living. 
more than a national hero. His symphonies are not more 


may be difficult to settle definitely. 


the expression of a genius in the truest sense creative and original, 
belongs to the future. 
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Opera baritone) and Mrs. Zanelli, as well as his brother, 
Carlo Morelli, baritone from the Scala; Carmen Asensio, 
Spanish coloratura soprano; Mrs. Asensio; Jencie Callo 
way-John, well known American singer: Mrs. George 
Hamlin, wife of the late eminent American tenor, and her 
daughter, Anna Hamlin, the American soprano; Everett 
Marshall, young American baritone, and other Americans. 


for there is probably 
deified—by his own 


and 

endowed with the increased pension of 
which in a country with depre- 
Yet Sibelius is, in his music, 
“national” 
His significance in the world of music 


where fashion is confused with originality, and cliquism with person- : ‘ , em 
But there is little doubt that his with a concert of the trio Pizzetti-Serato- 


Yrjé Kilpinin. 
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December 31, 


CONDEMNING OF MADRID OPERA 
PROVES MUSICAL CATASTROPHE 





Symphony Orchestra Driven to Movies—Conservatory 
Defunct 

Maprip.—The military dictatorship which has changed its 
name but hardly its nature, appears to be hostile to every 
civil manifestation, and its heavy hand is nowhere being 
more cruelly felt than in musical life. Using 
the dangerous condition—genuine or fictitious— 
of the building of the Royal Theater as a pre- 
text, certain influential persons have forced its 
abandonment by everyone connected with the 
Opera as well as the Conservatory of Music. 
The full extent of this disaster is only now 
being realized, for, owing to the lack of new 
quarters, there is no longer a conservatory in 
the Spanish capital. For the same reason there 
is no opera and no prospect of opera, while the 
orchestra, which up to now has had a very 
fair income from its concerts outside of opera 
work, is reduced to desperate measures to keep 
itself alive. 

So far this orchestra, directed by Enrique 





small suburban theater, whither so few of its 
former subscribers have followed that it was 
impossible to contiue. Taking a leaf out of 
America’s book, it has now leased the suburban 
Teatro Cisne, where it will give concerts in con 
nection with a movie show. It has changed its 
name from Symphony Orchestra to Royal 
Theater Orchestra, evidently in order to evi- 
dence its connection with the all but officially 
defunct Royal Opera. Despite these difficulties 
Arbos has brought out as novelties Honegger’s 
Pacific 231 and Enesco’s Rumanian Rhapsody, 
both of which were so successful that they had 
to be repeated; and the Spanish Chavarri’s 
Acquarels Valencianas, arranged for string or- 
chestra. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, Madrid's other 
symphonic organization, is much better off, being 
subsidized by the wealthy Circulo de Bellas 
Artes, and its subscribers are still loyal. Perez 
Cases, who was ill many weeks and whose place 
was taken by Sacco del Valle, ‘s again at the 
conductor’s desk. FE. Istev. 


Richard Buhlig Opens Florence 
Concert Season 


FLORENCE.—The musical season, belated by 
reason of a protracted summer, was inaugurated 
by a short cycle of Italian operas at the Teatro 
Reale la Pergola. Iris, Butterfly, André Ché- 
nier and Cavalleria Rusticana have had excellent 
en under the direction of Alfredo 

Padovanni, who had, among the best of vocal 
forces, Giuseppina Baldassarre-Tedeschi, so 
prano, and Piero Schiavazzi, tenor. The clou 
of the season, as already recorded, has been a 
genuing novelty, namely  Litterio Butte’s 
Omoniza. 

Three societies opened their concert, cycles 
almost simultaneously—the Lyceum, the Phil- 
harmonic, and the British Institute of Florence. 
Under the first-named auspices, Richard Buhlig, 
American pianist, scored a great success. He 
has a large and brilliant tone, great force as well 
as an ability for intimate expression. His inter- 
pretation of the Bach Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue and Beethoven’s sonata, op. 110, was 
especially successful. As a Liszt player, more- 
over, he exhibited both great technical skill and 
poetic imagination. The great applause which the 
enthusiastic audience accorded him was well 
merited. 

The leading Florentine society, the Amici 
della Musica opened its season on December 6, 


and 
As 








cer 


Mainardi, at which the new trio in A major, by 
Ildebrando Pizzetti was brought out with con- 
siderable success. The society will again bring 
to Florence the Rome Augusteo Orchestra under 
Molinari, and among the artists on its he nt 
are Barrientos, Consolo, Barték, Godowski, 
Cortot, Adolph Busch, Huberman and others. 
apepmemenamed FERNANDO L1UZZI. 


New Beethoven Tablet 


PracuE—The Municipality of Prague has decided to 
place a tablet on the house in the Mala Strana in which 
Beethoven lived from 1775 untll 1812. M. S. 





ALL 


Monteux 


A MSTERDAM.—One of the high lights of our musical and 
social season ‘is the annual performance given under the 
auspices of the Wagner society. The extremely high prices 
of seats give the event an exclusive character, while its 
musical perfection makes it a pure delight. The Municipal 
Theater, which is the scene of action, is really too small 
for full-fledged opera, but a clever stage director manoeu- 
vers the large chorus so as to avoid a crowded effect. The 
opera given this year was Die ~~ le Staten and not only 
the conductor, Dr. Carl Muck. but practically all the solo- 
ists, including Delia Reinhardt and Friedrich Schoor, were 
special importations. Jacques Urlus, the only Nether 
lander in the cast, displayed his splendid tenor in the role of 
Walther. Last, but not least, the famous Dutch chorus of 
the Toonkunst Society, together with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, produced a tone of unforgettable calibre. There 
is a project here to build an opera house which would be 
more suitable for such renditions, and after a performance 
like this one there is great enthusiasm for the plan 

During the two weeks previous, the orchestra, under 
Pierre Monteux, gave us a number of rare treats. One of 


STAR MEISTERSINGER REVIVES PLAN TO BUILD OPERA HOUSE IN AMSTERDAM 


in Mengelberg’s Place—Conducts Carpenter Work—Some Fine Soloists 


these was a number of scenes from Pelléas et Melisande, 
with Charles Pangera and Gabrielle Gills singing the title 
parts. This masterpiece uf Debussy, although by now al- 
most classed among the standard works, is little known in 
Holland, and its performance, or rather its part perform- 
ance, in concert form, came as a great novelty and was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


CARPENTER CoNCERTINO HEARD 


Among recent soloists, Stefi Geyer, Hungarian violinist, 
made her initial bow to us with the orchestra, playing the 
Goldmark concerto. As America is already acquainted with 
her high artistic qualities, I need not go into details, but I 
cannot proceed further without paying enthusiastic tribute 
to her superb performance. John Alden Carpenter’s Con- 
certino had its first performance here with Lucien Wurmser. 
French pianist, as soloist. The strongly jazz character of 


this work impressed people strangely but agreeably. My 
impressions were, firstly, hints—many hints—of Debussy, 
and, secondly, a too great length in proportion to the con- 
tents. Mr. Wurmser proved himself to be the possessor of 


a beautiful, round, singing tone and we would be happy to 
hear him in a piece which would give him more of an oppor- 
tunity to display his art. 


Kwast-Hopapp AND PouISHNOFF SCORE 


Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, German pianist, about whom [| 
wrote so enthusiastically last month, has also given a recital, 
and thus attracted a large crowd because of her initial suc- 
cess. If this time her Chopin was a little too German—no 
other word would express it—she played Reger’s Telemann 

variations magnificently. She had a great success. There 
is still time to mention the recital given by Leff Pouishnoff, 
Russian pianist. This artist, who until now has been un- 
known to us, astounded us with his immense powers. A 
tremendous and always beautiful tone, a baffling technical 
command which swept like a hurricane through Liszt’s B 
minor sonata, and which stalked majestically through a 
Bach-Liszt organ prelude, an imaginative delicacy which 
pervaded Godowsky’s Java suite—these are some of the 
reasons for hoping that this gifted artist may return. 


Arbos, has been giving concerts on its own in a , 
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PALESTRINA: PRINCE OF MUSIC 
By Adelina Thomason 





ERY close to four hun- 

dred years a 
whether in 1525 or 1526 
not established with certain- 
ty—there came into the 
humble home of Santi Pier- 
luigi and Maria Ghismondi, 
his wife, in Palestrina, Italy, 
a little town not far from 
Rome, a baby who was 
christened Giovanni Pierluigi. 
And his arrival proved to be 
an event of prime import- 
ance to the church, the 


—The Editor.] 





HIS December 31, 1925, issue of the MUSICAL 
COURIER was selected as particularly appro- 
priate for the publication of the present article on 
Palestrina, since it has never been possible to estab- 
lish with certainty whether he was born in 1525, 
or 1526, and so remains uncertain whether the 
fourth centenary of his birth should be commemor- 
ated in the present year or in that which begins to- 
morrow. There have, of course, been a number of 
special observances in Italy and others are planned. 


foothills and watch towers 
of ancient days. The vil- 
lages appear like turretted 
toy block houses, closely 
built, with tortuous, steep, 
narrow winding streets, pic- 
turesque, grey, rocky, appar- 
ently inaccessible. 

At small stations along the 
line (the station always a 
long distance from the vil- 
lage) I read signs, “Fight 
against blasphemy. Fight 
against disease. Fight against 








world and the art of music. 

The native town of young 
Giovanni Pierluigi nestles among the foothills of the Sabine 
Mountains twenty-five miles southeast from Rome. Dating 
‘back to pre-Roman days, its history is buried in utter ob- 
livion; only the ancient Latin name of Praeneste, briefly 
mentioned in old time documents, tells us that Praeneste of 


‘old and Palestrina of today are one and the same. 


It was Holy Week in Rome, a festival in the churches 
given over almost exclusively to the rendition of the masses 
of Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, when I had opportunity 
to make the short journey to the birth city of the master 
musician. Taking train at the great modern terminal in 
Rome, I was carried along, mile after mile, beside the 
Appian Way, that famous road which formerly connected 
Rome with southern Italy. Laid out in 312 B. C. by Appius 
Claudius, its pavement of large, well-fitting blocks of gray- 
ish yellow stone glitters a dusty gold, with the appearance of 
having been there since the beginning and of being destined 
to lie there, hard and strong and useful, until Eternity. 

Ruined tombs of mighty ones of Roman days gone by 
flanked the way; grand arches rose at intervals, ruins of 
the famous aqueducts constructed by Appius Claudius to 
bring water into Rome from mountain springs miles away. 
In ancient days, these aqueducts, of which only the beautiful 
ruins remain, were 300 miles long. 


Quo Vapis? 


Rushing on at the speed of ten miles an hour, we passed 
a small stone church on a hillock above the Appian Way, 
the church called, “Domine, Quo Vadis?” where, legend tells 
us, St. Peter, fleeing from his persecutors in Rome, met the 
apparition of his Savior. “Master, whither goest thou?” 
he asked. The Master replied, ‘ ‘To Rome, to be crucified 
again for the flock you are deserting.” Peter, ashamed, 
turned backward toward Rome, where he afterward suffered 
martyrdom, and the tiny church was erected to mark the 
lholy place. Truly, I was passing over sacred, ancient ground. 

The limits of the Eternal City were.shortly passed and 
the train headed toward the Sabine Mountains across the 
bleak Campagna, the barren waste plain which once 
was also Rome, for Rome of today is hardly one-third 
the size of the former city of grandeur. 

The Sabine Mountains, named after the ancient race 
who once inhabited them, form part of the chain of the 
Apennines, that long, rocky, winding backbone of Italy, 
hounding and protecting Rome and Campagna, as in the 
early days, like a mighty fortress. They rise to a height 
of five thousand feet and their forbidding hillsides are 
dotted with villages and gorgeous villas, ruins and remains 
and restorations of the days when Rome's nobles had their 
summer colonies here. Ruins of monasteries crown the 


(1) Portrait of 
Toannes Petraloysius 
Praenestinus, “Prin- 
cipie musicae,” other- 
wise Giovanni Pier- 
luigi of Palestrina. 
(2, 3, 4) The three 
churches in Rome 
connected with the 
career of Palestrina: 
(2) Santa Maria 
Maggiore, where he 
was first a choir boy, 
later becoming maes- 
tro di capella; (3) 
St. Peter's, from 
which he was once 
dismissed by an un- 
friendly Pope, re- 
turning in triumph 
later in life and hold- 
ing the position of 
maestro di capella to 
his death; (4) St. 
John Lateran, where 
he was maestro di 
capella for several 
years after his dis- 
missal from St. 
Peter’s. (5) A 
glimpse of  Pales- 
trina, native town of 
the composer, and the 
church where he held 
his first position as 
maestro. (6) A road 
across the Campagna 
that lies between 
Rome and Pales- 
trina passing under 
the ruins of a 
Roman aqueduct. 


vermin. Do this for the 
good of yourself and the 
honor of your country.” About the only evidence of re- 
form and progress which I saw on the journey. 

A barren roadside and an old lime tree enclosed by a wall, 
gave suggestions of fertile farms and vineyards hidden 
from the curious strangers’ eye; frequent herds of goat 
and sheep, a lonely shepherd and his dog, long miles of 
gray-white desolate road, with no sign of life whatever 
this was the approach to Palestrina, built on a rock-ribbed 
hilltop, beneath the high-towering Sabine Mountains. But 
the tiny steam train, called an omnibus, meaning “Stops 
at all stations,” climbed steadily onward and in two and 
a half hours from the time when we left Rome behind, 
venerable Palestrina was reached. 

The station was four miles from the bird-like city 
perched above, and a creaking diligence with two lean 
horses, took us up the rough-cobbled, ancient, winding 
road, wall lined, dusted, unshaded, burning hot, toward 
the town. Finally with a wild dash and a flourish, for in- 
variably the horses of Italy trot up hills and lag on levels, 
we turned a narrow corner and entered the scraggly town 
of steep and dirty alleys. Through the village [ and my 
three companions of the diligence rattled madly and an- 
other wild turn brought us up short into the one straight 
street of the town, in which seemed to be gathered the 
entire population of 7,000 souls. 


Stitt REMEMBERED 

Though 400 years have passed since the small Giovanetta, 
as he was familiarly called, herded his sheep and goats 
through these same streets and over these same hillsides, 
history does not forget and the name of the straight, chief 
street of the village is called the Corso Giovanni Per- 
luigi. 

All of the life of the town and her one hotel is on the 
Corso, and the diligence landed us at the door of the hotel 
of The Little Warrior, flush with the cobbled street. With 
no preliminaries, one enters at once into the head and front 
‘of hotel life. For it was all there. My room led cosily 
off the kitchen, which led off the entrance hall and all was 
built about an inner flowering court. 


To know that I was in the city of Palestrina was not 
difficult, for the one known authentic portrait of the old 
sixteenth century master, done in broad colors, emblazoned 
the dining hall of the Inn, and my bedroom window looked 
into the village square, where a tall statue of the musician 
looks down the ancient Corso. In older days in Italy 
it was the privilege of a master to add to his name the 
name of his native city, when he had brought to it fame 
and honor, and Giovanni Pierluigi, son of most humble 
parentage, was in his later years to be known solely as 
Palestrina. The tall statue bears on its base only the words 





“Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, 
Prince of Music. 

| asked the green aproned porter of the hotel if he could 
direct me to the legendary birth house of Palestrina. He 
could and would and went with me through dark and dirty 
mediaeval streets, past numerous dark-eyed dirty children, 
past the public washing fountain, where women beat and 
pounded the laundries in the icy water flowing from the 
mountain springs above, pausing in interested wonder to 
look at a stranger, few of whom pass their way. Through 
tortuous ancient alleys, thickly populated, almost congested 
in their close neighborliness, we went on, out into the sud 
den sunshine of the’ countryside, beyond the village, to find 
the sacred small house. 

Though but the plainest of peasants, the father and mother 
of Giovanni lived on their own property, and the tiny, pinkish, 
grey stucco house, age-worn and peeling, perched on a slop 
of a hillside, surrounded by chestnut trees, looked still pros 
perously out toward Rome. A dusty marble placque on its 
front wall commemorates the birth there of Giovanni Pier 
luigi da Palestrina “Prince of Music.” A large fat brood of 
Italian babies peered out of every window and door. 

From this steep hillside home, we may surmise that, from 
time to time, Giovannetto would, with other shepherd boys, 
leave his goats and sheep and go down to Rome, especially 
at the Christmas festival when even as today the shepherd 
youth from all the surrounding towns go on pilgrimages to 
sing before the holy shrines of the city and to attend the 
Christmas masses in the great cathedrals and at St. Peters. 
On Christmas Eve the shepherd boys, bare legged, with red 
tasselled caps, still may be seen playing their pipes and sing 
ing holy chants as they walk from shrine to church, or stop 
to pray at a corner crucifix. But I have to admit that | 
have seen these peasant boys, picturesque and beautiful, in 
cafes and moving picture shows just as frequently as at the 
sacred masses. 


Principie Musicae,” 


PALESTRINA Gors TO Romi 

The legend of Palestrina has it that on one such Christmas 
occasion in 1540, Giovannetto with his friends, singing, 
crossed the great piazza before the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore at Rome, and the choir master of the church hear 
ing his voice took the boy at once as a pupil in the cathedral 
choir school, and Palestrina, with its sheep and goats and 
vineyards became a thing of the past forever for Giovanni 
Pierluigi. The church of Santa Maria Maggiore (the 
Greater St. Mary’s), sometimes also called the Church of the 
Manger, dates back to the year 352. Here is preserved and 
shown what is said to be the cradle of the Infant Jesus. In 
the choir of this magnificent edifice the boy began his studies 
in music. In four years (1544), a promising young composer, 
he was appointed to a canonry in Palestrina, singing in the 
choir, teaching and playing organ. In 1551, having married 
a Lucrezia di Goris in the meantime, he returned to Rome, 
having nee a contract to labor at the following arduous 
tasks in the Capella Ciulia: to play the organ on feast days, 
take part in the daily singing of the mass and vespers, and 
instruct the boys in music; all for a sum valued at twenty 
five dollars a month. He was Magister Puerorum—Mastet 
of the Boys—and “maestro della capella.” 

Luck followed Giovanni. A fellow townsman, no less a 
personage than the Bishop of Palestrina, was made Pope, 
under the title of Julius III. Straightway, the new Pope 
called Giovanni to St. Peters, and here the career of glory 
and brilliancy began. Drudgery was ended and leisure came 
with opportunity for the work he loved—composition rhe 
Pope, ever his friend, made him a singer in his private 
chapel in the Vatican, but here disaster was encountered, 
for his appointment broke the law of the church concerning 
the choir singers. He was a married man and hence thus 
ineligible, but Pope Julius annulled the law and Pierluigi wa 
retained. The honor, however, was short, for in six month 
Julius IIT died, and was suceeded by Pope Marcellus. He 


(Continued on page 30) 
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JOHN COATES BACK IN 


AMERICA FOR CONCERT TOUR 


Tells of Early Struggles and 





English Tenor, in Interview 
Determination to Become Artist 

lohn Coates, England’s tenor, was having some difficulty 
in making himself understood through the telephone. | 

iid hear his voice raised in plaintive protest, as | sat 
waiting for him in his hotel suite. 

Send up boots, please You say you haven't got my 

t | know you haven't. What I want is the chap who 
takes care of the boots Oh, is that what you call him? 
Right-oh, then, let me have the boot-black.” re 

[he curtains parted and Mr. Coates entered the sitting- 
room chuckling with amusement 

He shook hands with a firm, warm grasp. “Funny, isn't 
t Here we are two countries speaking the same language, 
und yet there are times when you Americans might as well 
talking Choctaw and |, Sanskrit. For instance, at lunch 

lay, | asked for sweets, and the waiter said, ‘Sweets, sir!’ 

though I had asked him for pickled alligators’ tongues 
ut com . let us have tea. This afternoon I’ve had a bottle of 
White Rock, three ranges, and one of your ice-cream 
sodas, and still my throat is as dry as a desert. New York’s 
rather hard on the throat, | imagine,” continued my host. 

I glanced quickly at him, but his gaze met mine with 

l-like cand There was no hidden malice in the re 
ark it it led me to say, “It is rather a dry country isn’t 
: ) 

Mr. Coates smiled broadly and comprehendingly. “A bit 
vettisl spots, | would say.” 

In our conversation | touched upon another of our na 
tional idiosyncrasies—divorce 

| suppose you consider divorce our greatest American 
evil, next to the climate?” 

‘No,” he parried. “I wouldn’t go so far as to say that. 
It would be in rather bad taste for me to come over here 
to visit you, and then start sermonizing you on your cus 
toms But spe iking of divorce, we tenors have a fearsome 
reputation, | find. I never did know it was quite so_ bad 
until | had a German lady say to me once, after one of my 
concerts over there, ‘Oh, Mr. Coates, do you know we 
think it 1s fine of you always to bring the same wife 
when you ceme to sing for us Tenors are usually so 
fickle After that remark | got the feeling that I was 
quite in a class to myself 

‘Here, have another piece of this buttered | toast I 
never did get enough of butter, when | was a boy.” 

“But now you have all you want.” 

“Ves ] suppose it's sx mething to have attained plenty 
of butter in one’s life But I never minded much the 
lack of butter in those days. 1 had set me a goal, you see, 
and 1 was bent upon attaining that. I loved music above 
all els se, and | wanted to sing more than I wanted butter 
So when I was sweeping floors in my position of office- 
boy in a yarn warehouse, I went to night-school and studied 
hookkeeping Then when I had a bookkeeper’s job, T 
studied languages so that 1 could graduate to the desk of 
foreign correspondent. Besides, the languages would be 
useful. I knew, when I got to the point where I could 
study singing. 


practise in a 
course 


and 
Then, of 


mornings at five 
went to work 


“IT used to get up 
before | 


piano warehouse 
Sundays, I had a choir position. There were times, I assure 
you, when it seemed almost impossible for me ever to escape 
the ‘fell clutch of circumstances’ as Henley puts it sut 
such moments in life are the very ones for us to try our 
strength on. We may think one little discouraging thought 
doesn’t matter, but just let one loose in your mind, and 
you'll find an army on your hands.” 

There was no mistaking the vigorous, fighting spirit of 
; re alii nae eae 
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the man. Poverty, trials, discouragement—he had faced 
them all, but never given an inch of vantage ground. 
“Then I married, and my wife's faith in me was a great 
~ When I got the big chance—for me—to sing in the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, I felt that at last the drugery 
was over and my reward at hand. But imagine my cha- 
grin when after the trial engagement, the directors told me 
my voice was not powerful enough for grand opera. They 
praised the quality, but counseled me to give up my oper- 
atic ambitions. When I went home and told my wife, she 
said they didn’t know what they were talking about, so we 
decided to risk London and show people that I had it in 
me. When I went to the Royal Academy of Music for an 
audition and advice they wanted a guinea to hear me sing 
Again, my wife was indignant and said they ought to pay 
a guinea to hear me. As we didn't have the guinea to waste 
on uncertainties, | didn’t sing. We were down to my 
pawned watch before the turn in the road came. 
“And then?” 
“I got a four weeks’ 


engagement at the Alhambra. It 


was at the time Kipling’s Absent-Minded Beggar to Sul- 
livan's music came out. I got the song the very day it 
was put on sale and sang it for the directors. Sullivan 


heard me and gave me a testimonial, and the managers of 
the Old Globe engaged me for the leading part in The 
Gay Pretenders. The piece failed, but I had got my start 
and kept on first in one thing and then in another. 

“In due time, of course, came Covent Garden and my 
opera experience in Germany. And, by the way, the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company that turned me down that first time 


because I hadn't an operatic voice, engaged me sixteen 

years later as leading tenor.” 

’ “So your wife did know what she was talking about.” 
“She always does. Do you wonder that I’m still married 

to the same wife?” 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The opening number of the program 
presented by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski 
conducting, on December 11 and 12, was the beautiful Han- 
del overture in D minor, orchestrated by Dr. Stokowski. It 
is an uplifting composition, splendidly orchestrated and 
played with the usual finesse of this orchestra. The soloist 
of the evening was Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, who 
made his American debut at this concert. Following a suc 
cession of successes abroad. He played the Beethoven con- 
certo in D major and there was not the slightest doubt of 
his success here. His technic is clear and true, combined 
with a remarkably masterful interpretation. The second half 
of the program was devoted to the Prelude and Entr’ acte 
from Moussorgsky’s Khowantchina, and Stravinsky's Fire 
Bird suite (repeated by request). 

CHILDREN’S CONCERT 

On December 9 and 10, Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra gave the second Children’s Concert 
of the season, in the Academy of Music. At these concerts, 
the distinguished and dignified Stokowski lets down the 
bars and bends every effort to entertain the large audience 
of children, This time he was Aladdin who rubbed his lamp 
and wished to be in Philadelphia, to have a fine orchestra 
and to have an audience of children. Another charming 
feature was the playing of three harp solos by young Eleanor 
Josephine Nicoletta. Still later, the national songs of 
France and Japan were played by the orchestra, when the 
flag of each nation fluttered down from the ceiling. The 
song which the children were to learn for this time was Au 
Claire de la Lune, and they sang it lustily, after due en 
couragement from Mr. Stokowski. The beautiful orchestral 








“Voice of fine and sympathetic quality, with an innate refinement, 
refreshingly unforced.”—Buffalo Express. 
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Boston Evening Transcript 
“One of those rare events 
his tone. Master-singer’s technic—master-musician’s 
interpretative skill, Diction well nigh perfect. An 
especial treat to mind, heart and ear. Rare artist to 
achieve such accomplishment 


Rich smooth opulence in 


Boston Herald 
A fine voice. Widely contrasted detail of characteriza- 
tion. Virility, strength and individual charm. Folk 
songs were sung boldly, freely, with humor in plenty 
and a wealth of vocal skill 


BORIS SASLAWSKY 


BARITONE 


Wins Praise of Boston Critics Following His Recital at 


Jordan Hall, 


December 7. 


Christian Science Monitor 


Voice showed deep fulness and _ polish—essentially 


dramatic, richness and resonant depth. 
Boston Globe 

Sang vividly and colorfully. Dramatic interpretation. 
Voice of good quality. 
Boston Post 

Singularly thoughtful and 
especial pleasure in Russian songs. 


intelligent singer. Gave 


Management: EDITH QUAILE, 22 East 89th Street, New York 
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5 
numbers were the prelude to act III of Lohengrin by 
Wagner; the slow movement from the César Franck sym- 


3rahms Hungarian Dance in G 
concerts with beam- 


phony in D minor, and the 


minor. The children always leave these 
ing faces and a fund of knowledge which they can only 
faintly appreciate now. 

New YorK SYMPHONY 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Walter Damrosch, gave the second concert of the season 
here, at the Academy of Music, December 10, when George 
Gershwin was the soloist, playing his own concerto in F for 
the piano and orchestra. Mr. Gershwin wrote this concerto 
for the Symphony Society of New York at the request of 
Dr. Damrosch in an effort to harness the present day Jazz 
to a classical form. It was an interesting effort. Mr. 
Gershwin showed himself to be thoroughtly at home at the 
piano. The program opened with Beethoven's overture to 
Goethe’s Egmont, followed by the beautiful symphony No. 
1 in G minor, by Kalinnikoff, excellently read and played. 
The two numbers which immediately preceded the astonish 
ing concerto were Schubert’s Moment Musical and Men- 
delssohn’s Spinning Song. Each was played with the ex 
quisite daintiness which was so effective. 

Ricu-Kinpiter-HAMMANN TRIO 

For the third meeting of the Chamber Music Association, 
on December 6, in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, 
the program was provided by the Rich-Kindler-Hammann 
Trio composed of Thaddeus Rich, violinist; Hans Kindler, 
cellist, and Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist. The opening num 
ber was the Mozart trio in C major which was played with 
that attention to detail and form so necessary in the inter- 
pretation of the old masters. The andante movement from 
the Brahms’ C major trio, which followed, was a marked 
‘contrast. In this the three instruments seemed equally im- 
portant and yet the ensemble was perfect. The Arensky 
trio in D minor came as a fitting climax to this delightful 
program, revealing the finest points as to tone and technic 
in the playing of each artist. 

Monpay MorninG MusICALE 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, was the soloist at the Monday 
Morning Musicale in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
on December 7. This charming singer achieved such pro- 
nounced success at her appearance before this organization 
last year that her return engagement was to be expected. 
Her full, rich voice was a constant joy in groups of Italian, 
German, French and English songs. . The finish of her 
phrasing and interpretation was remarkable. To all this 
was added a charm and simplicity of manner thoroughly 
captivating. Her able accompanist was Franz Dorfmueller, 
with whom she shared the applause after each group. 
Special mention must be made of her singing of the Erl King 
as an encore (by request). It was the most thrilling in- 
terpretation of this tragic song which has been heard here 
recently. Mme. Onegin was generous as to encores and 
always gracious. 

PHILADELPHIA Music Cus 

At the meeting of the Philadelphia Music Club at the 
Bellevue, on December 8, the Club Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Clarence Bawden, was presented with success. The 
assisting soloists were Theresa Stiles Stewart, soprano; 
Cecilia A. Melia, soprano; Gertrude Lauber, contralto: 
Blanche Hubbard, harpist, and Mary Wharton, violinist. 
Esther Love Polvogt was reciprocity artist from the Balti- 
more Music Club and played Debussy’s La Cathedrale En- 
glontie and Chopin’s scherzo in B minor with ease and 
finish. Oscar Langman, violinist, accompanied by Estelle 
Mayer, played numbers by Handel, Dvorak-Kreisler and 
Kreisler, in an artistic manner. M. C. 


Cecil Arden Scores 


The following telegram tells its own story: 





San Francisco, Cal. 


A. M. Oberfelder, 1631 California St., Denver, Colo.: 


Words fail to express the delight with which Miss Arden pleased 
our audience. (Signed) University Fine Arts Society, San Francisco. 
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RIVIERA RESORTS BEGIN HEAVY MUSICAL PROGRAM 


Monte Carlo, Nice and Cannes Open Their iene Sew Sestamecndhan Orchestral Concerts, and Lighter Fare 


Monte Cario.—After a series of orchestral concerts given 
in the Salle Garnier under Marc-César Scotto, Léon Jéhin, 
“maitre de chapelle” to the Prince of Monaco, has resumed 
the direction of the Classical and Modern Concerts, of which 
the programs have already been published in these columns. 
In the first two concerts under the stimulating baton of its 
regular conductor, the Monte Carlo Orchestra has given 
excellent performances of the seventh symphony of Beeth- 
oven; the B minor suite of Bach; excerpts from the Valkyrie 
and the prelude of Saint-Saéns’ Deluge. 

Meantime the Monte Carlo Theater has opened its doors 
to a series of operetta and comedy performances, including 
the first hearing here of a musical comedy by Romain Coolus, 
music by Victor Alix, entitled Les Bleus de l’Amour, which 
with its jazz and modern music-hall elements has struck 
the fancy of hibernating society. A big French film, entitled 
Monte Carlo, with a musical score by Piere Millot is also 
being shown at the theater. 

Nice Opera OPENS WitH MASSENET’s HERODIADE 

The opera at Nice opened its doors on December 1, to a 
season which promises to be sufficiently brilliant to redeem 
the long-lost prestige of a stage which before the war was 
in the tront rank of French opera. For the first time the 
destinies of the Municipal Opera are in the hands of Henry 
Roy and his list of artists and works, published some weeks 
ago, is most reassuring. It is even hoped that besides the 
proper care being taken of novelties and revivals the regular 
repertory will have the benefit of a certain continuity of 
artistic effort, so as not to drop behind the big events in 
quality of performance. The musical direction is in the 
hands of M. Bovy, with M. Fichefet as assistant conductor, 
and Merle-Forest formerly of the Paris Opera, as stage 
director. 


Meantime the Municipal Casino has been reopened with a 
performance of Massenet’s Manon, with J. Marny as Des 
Grieux, followed by Lakmé and Ww erther, in both of which 
Marny was the principal tenor. The performances are con- 
ducted by Felix Hesse. At the same time the sumptuously 
fashionable public which crowds the “hall” of the Casino 
is being regaled with operatic fragments, interpreted by first- 
rate artists and a formidable orchestra. 

The Classical Concerts of Nice also began on December 5, 
and will continue fortnightly on Saturday afternoon, through- 
out the season. Artists engaged for these concerts include 
Vincent d'Indy, Vasa Prihoda, Marcel Ciampi, Pierre de 
Bréville, and others. The orchestra, consisting of eighty 
musicians of standing, is conducted by Messrs. Paul Adreani 
and Pierre Carolus-Duran. 

Reynatpo HAHN MusicaL ARBITER AT CANNES 

At Cannes, too, the most aristocratic of resorts, opera 
and classical music form an essential part of the social pro- 
gram. As in recent years, Reynaldo Hahn, the French com 
poser and conductor, will be in charge of musical affairs, with 
Nestor Leblanc, conductor, and Leo Devaux, stage manager, 
as his chief co-adjutors. 

The operatic repertory of Cannes includes as “first times” 

Sapho, by Gounod; Gwendoline, by Chabrier; Fleur de 
Pécher, by C. P. Simon, and La Marana (after Balzac’s 
story), by F. Odero. Among the revivals are Laparra’ s La 
Habafiera, Gounod’s Médicin malgré lui, Thomas’ Le Caid, 
and La Nuit de Noél, by A. Bloch, while some thirty works 
of the usual French-Italian repertory will also be heard. A 
large number of French and other operettas and opéras- 
bouffes will also be given, among them revivals of Offen- 
bach’s Grand Duchess, Planquette’s Surcouf and similar old 
favorites. S. JASPARD. 











FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Turee New CRrEATIONS AT THE OperaA—(Paris) Three 
entirely new works have been presented at the Opera 
preeprents, music by André Bloch to words by Fernand 
Gregh; L'Isle Désenchantée, music by Henry Feévrier to 
words fh Maria Star, and Les Rencontres, with music by 
Jacques Ibert. The two first works were recently awarded 
the Prix de Rome, which gave the composers the right to 
have them played in a theater of international importance. 
Brocéliande is the story of the Sleeping Beauty; L’Isle 
Désanchantée is based on a legend of the Druids, in which 
male children are sacrificed; in the third work, Les Ren- 
contres, the plot of which is very light and takes place at 
a masked ball, the choreography, for which the ballet was 
written, has been designed by Madame Nijinska. 

Pror, Tovey To BE MArkiEpD—(Edinburgh) The marriage 
will shortly take place here of Donald Francis Tovey, Reid 
Professor of Music in the University of Edinburgh, who 
recently made a tour as a pianist in America, and Clara 
Georgina Wallace, youngest daughter of the late Richard 
Wallace, East India merchant, of London. W. S. 

WEINGARTNER IN SCoTLAND—(Edinburgh) For too brief 
a period—only a fortnight—Weingartner has occupied the 
rostrum as guest conductor of the Scottish Orchestra. It 
is amazing, however, to contemplate the number of con- 
certs he has succeeded in working into that short time. 
His most notable achievement was his rendering of Bee- 
thoven’s ninth symphony in Glasgow, with the Glasgow 
Choral Union collaborating. Two magnificent concerts 
were given in Edinburgh on Noverber 30 and December 7. 
The programs were of the romantic type so characteristic 
of Weingartner, and the chief interest centered in per- 
formances of Berlioz’ too infrequently performed Sym- 
phonie Fantastique, and two numbers from the —. 
own exquisite music for The Tempest. See 

NATIONAL Opera Trust LAUNCHED IN a date 
don) The recently organized National Opera Trust, with 
the Marquess of Londonderry at its head, was officially 
launched at a public meeting in Central Hall, Westminster, 
December 9, the Earl of Clarendon being in the chair. The 
objects, as stated by his speech, are to raise a fund of a 
half million pounds ($2,500,000), yielding an income of 
£25,000 ($125,000) a year, to be turned over, in lieu of 
subsidy, to such operatic organizations as pursue the ideals 
of the Trust. It proposes to support opera “in English or 
any other language” and “the British National Opera Com- 
pany or any other company” not run for profit. Besides 
the chairman, the young Duke of Sutherland, the Duchess 
of Atholl, and J. R. Clynes, chancellor in the late Mac- 
Donald cabinet, who was especially applauded for his sensi- 
ble and sincere remarks. Sir Landon Ronald was _ the 
only musician to speak. A most opulently gotten-up and 
splendidly optimistic booklet was handed out; and a great 
deal of comment and display advertising has appeared in 
the daily press. If great names and modern publicity meth- 
ods count for anything, the success of the enterprise ought 
to be assured. Cac 

Max Conrap’s TWENTY-FIFTH JUBILEE IN ZURICH— 
(Zurich) The Municipal Theater celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Max Conrad as musical director with 
a newly mounted gala production of Verdi’s Falstaff. This 
work, which requires artists of the first rank to do it full 
justice, was excellently performed under Conrad’s baton, 
and Paul Trede’s stage management. Special praise is 
due to the baritone, Schmidt-Bloss, whose acting and sing- 
ing were worthy of the great role. Conrad was showered 
with flowers in recognition of his services to the opera in 
Zurich. 

A New Tenor Discovery?—(London) A new young 
tenor has appeared at the Old Vic and has been hailed by a 
part of the press as a discovery. His name is Heddie Nash 
and his debut was made in Rigoletto. The Daily News says 
“he bids to be one of the finest lyric tenors of the day.” 
Young Nash is a native Londoner but has been studying 
in Italy, whence he recently returned. GS. 

Scuetuine’s Victory Batt at Lirece—(Liege, Belgium) 
The program of the first Concert du Conservatoire royal 
of the season contained besides the Saint-Saéns’ Symphony 


and the Macbeth Poem of the former director, Sylvain Du- 
puis, [ernest Schelling’s A Victory Ball “ap the Beethoven 
and Mozart G major concertos played in masterly manner 
by Joseph Szigeti. Schelling’s vivid start eatin impression 
had an excellent reception and was splendidly played by the 
orchestra composed of professors of the Conservatoire un- 
der the direction of its new director, Francois Fasse, well 
known to Americans as conductor of the concerts at the 
Ostend Kursaal. a yg 


Duncan Hurtr—(Salzburg) Elisabeth Dun 
can, sister of Isadora, whose School of Dancing has re- 
cently been moved here from Potsdam, met with a serious 
accident on December 10. Her carriage collided with a 
motor car and she was, dragged some twenty yards. Miss 
Duncan is suffering from internal injuries and a_ severe 


shock. R. 


MoNnuMENT TO GotpMARK UNvertLep.—( Vienna) A beau- 
tiful monument was unveiled on the grave of Carl Goldmark, 
composer, in the presence of many officials and artists. It is 
the work of Prof, ee, the composer's son-in-law 
and a well-known sculptor. Goldmark’s grave is in the 
Central Cemetery of Vienna which holds the graves of most 
of the great Austrian composers excepting Mozart, whose 
burying place is unknown and who has only an “honorary 
grave” here. 


ELISABETH 


CzecHosLovAkIA Gets Big New GerMAN Opera House, 
(Olmitz, Czechoslovakia) This small provincial town, where 
Maria Jeritza sang operetta many years ago, is now building 
a big new opera house for performances in German, to re- 
place the old Municipal Theater which was seized and turned 
into a Czech theater by the authorities. The plans were pro 
vided by Prof. Rudolf Krausz of Vienna. B. P. 

To CeLepraTeE 300 Years or Musica TEACHING AT OX 
Forp.— (London) During the first week of May an important 
festival will be held at Oxford to celebrate the third cen- 
tenary of the Heather Professorship of ae now held by 
Sir Hugh Allen. The commemoration will |} > held in the 
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Bodley Quadrangle where the professor will deliver his 
Heather Oration. Elizabethan Madrigals will be sung, and 
there will be a weekly practice as instituted three centuries 
ago by Dr. William Heather. The most important, musical 
event of the festival will be the first perform: ance of Vaughan 
William’s new choral work, Sancta Civitas. R. P 
Mozart as A Comepy Hero.—( Paris) A three-act com- 
edy, entitled Mozart, treating episodes from the life of the 
great composer, by Sacha Guitry, has been performed with 


great success at the Theater Edouard VI1l. The incidental 
music is by Reynaldo Hahn. N. bE 
FERDINAND LOEWE IN VIENNA'S CENTRAL CEMETERY, 


(Vienna) A beautiful tombstone was solemnly unveiled in 
the Central cemetery (where all the great Viennese compos 
ers repose) on the grave of Ferdinand Lowe. It was donated 


by the Konzert Verein which was founded and for many 
years conducted by the late Lowe. P. B. 


To CELEBRATE Weber CENTENARY.—( Berlin) In honor of 
the centenary of Weber's death, which takes place next June, 
all the cities of Germany will re-mount his operas, in some 
cases including particularly the less known early works, Die 
drei Pintos, Abu Hassan, etc. The first complete edition of 
the works of Weber is being prepared by the Munich Acad 
emy under the supervision of Prof. H. J. Moser, and a col 
lection of his letters is also to be published during the year 

nx. P. 

Strauss’ New Opera.—(Berlin) During a_ Richard 
Strauss Week in Chemnitz, Strauss played to a small group 
of musicians the first act of his new two-act opera, Die 
Egyptische Helena. The work was received with enthusiasm 
and several well-known musical personalities declared it 
promises to be one of his strongest, compositions, Strauss 
admitted that the second act was already well under way and 
that he expected the opera to be completed within a very 
short time. Cam, J 


Music AND Potitics IN GerMANY,—( Berlin) After a long 
interregnum during which Georg Schnéevoigt, the distin 
guished Finnish conductor was engaged at a tancy salary to 
conduct the regular symphony concerts here, the municipal 
government has called Hans Weisbach, of Hagen, to take 
the place of the late General musikdirektor Panzner, In the 
preliminary trials, Emil Bohnke, of Berlin, earned the great 
est, public approval, but the political constellation resulted in 
the appointment of Weisbach, who is a Catholic. Schnée- 
voigt's position, as a foreigner, had become untenable against 
a defamatory press campaign. R. P 


Succta TO Marry AGain.—(London) Mme. Guilhermina 


Suggia, the noted cellist and formerly the wife of Pablo 
Casals, is about to be married again, this time to a distin 
guished Portuguese scientist, Dr. Jose Carteado Mena. She 


has just completed a very successful tour in England, where 
she is a great favorite, and will not return till after her 
marriage, So 


Marjorie Candee in Toronto Recital 


“refreshingly dif 


A program which has been termed as 
her return to 


Candee on 


ferent” was given by Marjorie 

Toronto after her studies this year with Isador Luckstone 
The reviewers were particularly enthusiastic as to the orig 
inality of Miss Candee’s choice of program, “reviving some 


old favorites in conjunction with other quite modern selec 
tions. Among them were the aria from Handel's Judas 
Maccabeus, Come Ever Smiling Liberty, The Stradella 
Per Pieta, Brahms’ Sandman Song, Schumann's Er Ist, songs 
by Roger, Kahn, de Falla, Szule and Dupont. The Toronto 
Daily Star said that “this young artist impresses at one: 
with sincerity, high talent and disciplinary hard work for 
the sake of making expressive a voice of natural limpid 
quality, agreeable timber and flexibility of texture.” And 
the Toronto Saturday Night seemed to find a delight in 
stating that “not only does Miss Candee possess an attrac 
tive personality and a voice of warm, smooth appealing 
quality, but that she gives evidence of being a thoroughly 
trained musician.” 
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Edna Richolson Sollitt Talks on Modernists 
Edna Richolson Sollitt, pianist, was recently interviewed 

by a Musica, Courter representative and asked only two 

questions: “How did you first become interested in modern 

ists, and how, being authority in that, do you happen 

to love the classics so?” She answered: 


“A love for modern music is wholly natural to me. Of 

irse, | have given intense study to the understanding and 
ij preciation of it, but a spontaneous liking made a good 
As a child | was brought up on the sternest of 
I remember well my delight in certain seri- 
ous works which might seem severe favorites for a child. 
All this was while I was taught to analyze what I| studied, 
in structure and harmony A love for form and order in 
music is part of my very life, but it need not be always the 
ame forms, or a changeless order 


ginning 
classic routine 


“My first introduction to modernism was through the 
orchestra, in which I have always been most deeply inter 
ested. As a very young girl | studied harmony, counterpoint, 
fugue and orchestration with Max Speaker, a great theo 

t, who did not like to have ‘little girls’ in his advanced 
lasses. Only two of us from our class, surviving his ter 
ible contrapuntal grind, arrived at orchestration. We were 

Id that one ill-prepared lesson would be our last. How we 
worked! I still have the scores we used, battered and worn 
We lived completely in music. It was during this time that 
the modernists grew into my affections, and the scores of 
the Brahms symphonies on my study table did not quarrel 
vith the score of the Apres-midi d’un Faune, and there was 

om on the piano rack for the Bach fugues and the Isle 
Joyeuse 


When the Russian ballet came, I was so enchanted with 


the first Stravinsky performance that | bought tickets for 
the rest of the entire engagement, to the amazement of the 
ox-ofher Che Stravinsky ballet music is better understood 
ind enjoyed in its original form, I remember vividly my 
first hearing of Firebird that day—I had a balcony seat and 
ilmost fell over the rail in joyful excitement. 

“| have some very firm convictions about modernism. 
Here are three: One cannot be a great musician and ignore 
the progre f the day one lives in; the best preparation 





EDNA RICHOLSON SOLLITT. 


for study of the great moderns is a thorough routine of 
classical study; not all the heralded names of today will 
live—there is worth and imitation now, as always, but one 
must keep an open mind. 

“Naturally the interpreters of this music are important 
in my thoughts 

“The most beautiful performances. of modern music that 
| have heard? Among orchestral performances, I would 
have to think too long for one being interviewed. On the 
piano | can say instantly: Josef Lhevinne’s playing of De- 
bussy, Ravel and many Spanish pieces. Here is the perfec- 
tion of modern technic, the most sensitive feeling for in- 
strumental color, and, glowing through all, the very spirit 
of beauty. Such performances influence the future of art, 
as well as setting the standard of the present, because musical 
history shows us plainly that creative progress has been 
dependent upon the ability of the interpreter to cope with 
its problems so adequately and beautifully that new possi- 
hilities are suggested.” 


Philomela Glee Club 


The Philomela Glee Club, Etta Hamilton Morris con- 
ductor, gave its first concert this season before a large 
audience on December 16, at the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn. Under the able guidance of Mrs. Morris the club sang 
its many numbers with artistic finish and excellent balance; 
particular mention must be made of success achieved with 
the Tschaikowsky number as well as with the Brahms Gypsy 
songs. The other songs, largely consisting of request num- 
bers, were presented with that outstanding finish for which 
the club and its c apable conductor have long been noted. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


The audience manifested its pleasure by sincere outbursts of 
applause. 

The assisting artists were Hazel Carpenter, piano, and 
John Corigliano, violin. Both soloists rendered several pro- 
gram numbers, as well as encores. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











GRanpd Rapivs, Micu.—Two important events in the cur- 
rent musical season were the second and third concerts in the 
Mary Free Bed Guild Course, which were given in Powers’ 
Theater. On November 19 the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Ossip Gabrilowitch, gave an inspiring perform- 
ance of Tschaikowsky’s fourth ‘symphony in F minor, and 
admirable renditions of Weber’s Euryanthe overture, Wag- 
ner’s Lohengrin Prelude, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Capriccio 
Espagnol. On December 8 appeared Cecilia Hansen, vio- 
linist, and Richard Crooks, tenor. With their first, numbers 
both artists won the decided approval of their audience, and 
their popularity grew with each appearance. Miss Hansen’s 
playing of the concerto in D major was a noteworthy per- 
formance technically and musically. The beauty of Mr. 
Crooks’ voice and his fine musical feeling were apparent in 
the two Handel numbers, Where’er You Walk, and Sound 
an Alarm from Judas Maccabeus, and in songs by Brahms, 
Liszt, Wolf and Strauss. Both artists were fortunate in 
having excellent accompanists, Boris Zakharoff for Miss 
Hansen and Robert Macdonald for Mr. Crooks. 

Worthy of note, as an indication of local musical growth, 
was the concert in the Armory on November 28 of our 
own grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra, with Karl Wecker 
conducting. The orc ‘che stra Showed marked improvement and 
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“May Peterson charmed with the per- 
fect music of her tones, her delightful 
stage presence, and the beauty and 
novelty of her songs. The almost 
celestial purity and sweetness of Miss 
Peterson's tones, the smoothness and 
delicacy of her mod.!ations, her flexi- 
bility and vivacity made everything 
she sang a joy. It is rare for a soprano 
of the coloratura type to have such 
beauty of tone in the lower and middle 
register. She sang with marvelous 
clearness of exunciation. She was re- 
called after every number.” 
















The Lincoln State Journal said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 







Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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its performance was in every way a satisfying one. Some 
beautiful effects were achieved by the director in Borodiy’s 
symphonic poem, A Sketch of the Steppes. Schubert’s over- 
ture to Zauberharpe (Rosamunde) was played with precision 
and style, and Hadley’s Symphonic Fantasia was given a 
spirited reading. Soloist was Roderick White, violinist, 
who played the Bruch concerto in G minor with orchestral 
accompaniment. Glenn Cliffe Bainum has been appointed 
assistant conductor of the orchestra and Reese Veatch will 
act as concert manager. 

The St. Cecilia Society has given two programs, the « one 
on November 20 being an artist recital by Esther Dale, 
soprano. Her program .was most interesting and unusual. 
Her accompanist was Margaret Mannebach. The program 
on December 4 was in charge of Mrs. C. A. Donaldson, and 
musicians not active members of the society were invited 
to assist among them being Marian Rietsema; pianist, and 
pupil of Emma Schneider; Irene Scherpness, contralto ; Lois 
Richards, cellist; and the Boy’s Glee Club of South High 
School, directed by Bessie Lindley. Mrs. Reuben Maurits, 
active member, sang an Frommer al group of songs. The 
accompanists were Mrs. Joseph Putnam, Mrs. Irving Stroup 
and Helen Baker Rowe. 

The Schumann Women’s Chorus, Reese Veatch, conductor, 
gave its first concert of the season, November 18, in the St. 
Cecilia Auditorium. Especially to be commended was the 
agreeable tone-quality, the excellent, rhythm and the prompt 
attacks. Other participants were Bonnie Fuller Reed, Irene 
Scherpness, Ruth Van Domelen, Mrs. Kenneth Clark and 
Mrs. Reese Veatch. Soloist was John O. Samuel, baritone 
of Cleveland. Hazel Muir Watkins was accompanist for the 
chorus and Helen Baker Rowe for Mr. Samuel. The same 
chorus gave a concert on December 1 in Central High School 
Auditorium. Solos and a quartet were sung by Mrs. Clark, 
Miss Scherpness, Dr. Clare Madden and Olin Bowen; read- 
ings were given by Myrtle Koon Cherryman. 

Harold Tower, organist at St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, 
giving a series of four twilight organ recitals. 

The Van Wyck Instrumental Quartet, a talented family 
group, gave a program, November 26, in Centra) High 
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School Auditorium; assisted by Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, so- 
prano, accompanied by Helen Baker Rowe. 

The Cathedral Choir, directed by Ellsworth Gilbert, gave 
a cencert, November 19, in Ottawa Hills High School Audi 
torium. 

The Furniture City Four—a quartet composed of Elizabeth 
Van Campen, soprano; Mrs. John J. Smolenski, contralto; 
Peter Smits, tenor, and Abram Hazenburg, bass—were win- 
ners in the local zone contest and won second place in 
the Cleveland zone contest arranged by the Keith-Albee 
circuit. Olga Wurzburg is their accompanist and manager. 

A city band tournament was held in the Armory, Decem- 
~~ 3, the participants being the 126th Infantry Band, the I. 

QO. F. Band, the Boy and Sea Scouts Band, the Hart 
Siete Plate Co, Band, the Polish Military Band, Church of 
Our Lady of Sorrows Band and the Grand Rapids Italian 
Band (composed entirely of young local Italians, and 
led by Joseph Pavese, violinist and former member of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra). Several prizes were given, 
highest honors being won by the Sea Scouts Band. Although 
not competing, the bands of Central, South, Union and Tech- 
nical High Schools also played. 

About seventy-five young musicians from different towns 
in Kent County were assembled by Glenn C. Bainum, super- 
visor of music in the public schools, in an orchestra which 
furnished music for the Kent County Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation Council on December 2 in Lexington Street School. 

A recital was given on November 27 by Charles F. H. 
—_ in his home studio. Pupils taking part were Mrs. 

Vander Meer and C — Vander Meer, pianists; J. M. 
y pe Meer and Claude Lee, tenors; Nella Blackport and 
Barbara Phillips, sopranos. 

The Ever-Ready Circle of King’s Daughters gave their 
annual concert on December 4 in St. Cecilia Auditorium. 
Solos, duets and quartets were sung by Mrs. J. A. Michael- 
son, Mrs. Loren J. Staples, William J. Fenton and Fred A. 
Caro, with Mrs. Joseph W. Putnam at the piano. H. B. R. 


John Barnes Wells, Soloist, Instructor, 
Composer 


Someone has called John Barnes Wells “the champion 
re-engager,” for return engagements follow most frequently. 
So it was with Syracuse, where the Morning Musicales en- 
gaged him for November 17; the same was the case with 
the Saint Cecilia Club of New York, following which Con- 
ductor Victor Harris wrote his “very warmest thanks” 
(quoting), mentioning his fine work and the beauty and 
finish of his singing, and concluding with “You have been 














JOUN BARNES WELLS. 


engaged as soloist of the St. Cecilia more often than anyone 
else in its history.” December finds him singing in New 
York and the Middle West. In between these engagements 
he gives lessons at Princeton University, where he has a 
large class. It is interesting to note that his new song, 
Losted, has just been issued by the Boston Music Company. 


Levitzki Sails 


According to cable advices from the Imperial Theater of 
Tokyo to the Daniel Mayer office, Mischa Levitzki, the 
pianist, completed his tour of the Orient with a farewell 
concert in Tokyo. This was his sixth concert in that city. 

Mr. Levitzki has made one of the most extensive tours 
of the Orient ever undertaken by an artist of international 
reputation. He gave a total of over forty concerts which 
included thirteen in Java, two in Singapore, two in Hong- 
Kong, four in Shanghai and six in Tokyo. He also played 
in Tientsin, Pekin, Dairen and throughout Japan. 

He sailed from Yokohama on the President Jackson and 
will reach Seattle on New Year’s Day to begin a tour of the 
Pacific Coast. 

His only appearance this season in New York is sched- 
uled for March 30 in Carnegie Hall. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AN INTERVIEW WITH BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 


Lonvon.—Few pianists can lay claim to have attained such 
popularity in this country as Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian 
pianist, who, in addition to his home in the hearts of Lon- 
doners, has a very charming home in South Kensington, 
where I had the privilege of interviewing him. Moiseiwitsch 
had forty-eight engagements to fill in this country before he 
sailed for America on December 16, not reckoning his list 
of dates in Spain in November. This Spanish tour is result- 
ant upon Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s visit there last April when he 
gave two recitals in Madrid. At one of these the Queen of 
Spain was present, and after the concert she summoned the 
great artist to her box and herself asked him to return this 
season, promising that if he would do so, she and the whole 
of the Spanish court would be present. 

Even as English people are great champions of Moisei- 
witsch so is he loud in his praises of English audiences. 

“My experience is,” he said, “that English people are un- 
justly maligned when they are accused of being unmusical.” 
He then went on to tell about an interesting and significant 
incident which took place recently. He was giving a recital 


in a large suburban town, in a hall which holds approxi 
mately 1,800 people, and as he was motoring down he invited 
some friends to accompany him and to hear the recital. On 
arrival they found that every seat was sold. Moiseiwitsch 
then suggested to the harassed manager that the chairs from 
the artists’ room should be moved into the hall for his 
friends, but was surprised to hear that even these had already 
been pressed into use to accommodate the overflowing audi 
ence. So his friends had to choose between staying in the 
car or visiting a neighboring picture palace. ‘They chose 
the latter, but neither history nor Moiseiwitsch report their 
remarks on the subject. 

Talking about his visit to America, Moiseiwitsch said that 
he is looking forward to it, particularly on account of the 
wonderful orchestras, “all of which,” he said, “are a joy to 
play with.” 

He is also very fond of American audiences, but 
whether he will venture to take friends with him to his 
recitals and hope to find them seats, is again a subject upon 
which he did not touch, G. C. 





How the Hart House String Quartet Acquired 
Its Name 


After the successful appearance here of the Hart House 
String Quartet a good many people surmised from the name 
that this was “hotel music.” This is a very natural assump- 
tion in view of the name, but is very far from the truth, 
which is, simply, that the Hart House is a theater and a 
community house connected with the University of Toronto. 
Its purpose is to provide for all of the activities of the un- 
dergraduate’s life which lie outside the actual lecture room. 
Hart House was built by the trustees of the Massey Founda- 
tion under the direction of its administrator, Vincent Massey, 
and presented to the University in 1919. When the quartet 
was organized by Geza de Kresz and Boris Hambourg it 
became affiliated with the Hart House. Hence the name, 
Hart House Strine Quartet. 


Gabrilowitsch Pays Tribute to Sylvia Lent 


Sylvia Lent, a young and gifted violinist, has been 
booked to appear with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
on February 25 and 26, after having been introduced to an 
enthusiastic Buffalo audience by this same organization. 
Her success there was instantaneous and unanimous, being 


quoted as a genius, a thorough and gifted musician and her 
appearance in that city marking a momentous occasion in 
Buffalo’s musical history. After this triumph Loudon 
Charlton received a telegram from Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
which read, “Sylvia Lent appearing with Detroit Sym 
phony Orchestra in Buffalo scored a splendid and legiti 
mate success with her beautiful playing. Delighted to have 
introduced this gifted young artist to Buffalo audience.” 
Congratulations.” Such spontaneous success can only be 
the result of real talent and serious de velopment which no 
doubt will carry Miss Lent far on the wings of fame. 


A Dossert Artist in Recital 


An audience that numbered students of Lebanon College 
and leading musical organizations and music lovers of Leb- 
anon County, heard with appreciative pleasure a recital given 
by Edmund Burke, bass-baritone of the Metropolitan Opera. 
The Lebanon Evening Report says: “Edmund Burke pos 
sesses a remarkable physique and a pleasing personality; he 
sings with great style and expression. His tone is an un 
usually rich, powerful, clear bass-baritone, which he uses 
with artistic discrimination. A wide range, good control of 
dynamics, and clear diction are some of the salient traits of 
this wonderful singer.” The Lebanon Daily News com 








Miss Silberta began 
her solo numbers with 
Beethoven’s Appas- 
sionata sonata, in 
a vigorous _per- 
formance. Her sec- 
ond appearance, with 
Chopin and other num- 
bers, including her own 
Fantasie - Ballade, 
showed notable tech- 
nical sill and fluency, 
with capacity for shad- 
ing and expression.— 
New York Herald 
Tribune, December 16, 
1925. 


And Miss Silberta played, 
always, with a delightfully 
original conception of the 
composer’s music and _ its 
interpretationNew York 
Sun, December 16, 1925. 


Miss Silberta played a program 
that included Beethoven’s Appas- 
sionata and showed an intelligent 

‘and sympathetic approach.—New 
York Morning World, December 
16, 1925. 
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BENNO MOISEIWITSOH, 


distinguished Russian pianist, who sailed for America on De 

cember 16 for numerous appearances in this country He 

anticipates a most interesting season here and will be heard 
with leading orchestras. 


mented: “From the moment Burke stepped on the stage, he 
had his audience. He has an exceptional voice, rich, vibrant, 
resonant, which, combined with flawless controk and ease of 
singing,.mark him one of the most finished artists on the 
concert stage today. In all his numbers he displayed tru 
musicianship, and wonde rful interpretative powers. We hope 
he comes back again. 








Miss Silberta’s vigor- 
ous and dashing technic 
was first heard in Bee- 
thoven’s Appassionata 
and then in modern 
numbers, including one 
of her own composi- 


} or k 
December 16, 


tions. New 
Times, 


1925 


era | 


She played a Fantasie-Ballade 
of her own, and played it very 
cleverly. It is vital music with 
strong rhythms and attractive 
themes. Then there were sev- 
eral songs of her making that 
were sung effectively by Mme. 
Rosamond. A large audience 
listened attentively and applaud- 
ed vociferously, both for the 
music and the _ interpreters. 
New York Evening World, De- 
cember 16, 1925 


RHEA SILBERTA 
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New York Philharmonic: Gabrilowitsch, Soloist 

December 20, the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Willem Mengelberg, was heard in an interesting 
program which drew a capacity audience to the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The particular feature was the great Bee- 
thoven Symphony, The Emperor, and the Fifth Symphony 
and Coriolanus overture being the additional numbers. The 
soloist again was Mr. Gabrilowitsch. Evidently an all-Bee- 
thoven program can fill this auditorium. The usual fine inter- 
pretation of Mr. Gabrilowitsch as a soloist is too well known 
to go into detail regarding his artistry and other features 
which have made him one of the leading pianists in this 
country. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stoessel 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stoessel, violinists, were the soloists 
at the December 20, evening musical program of the New 
York Chamber Music Society, given at, the Plaza Hotel. 
The number was Albert Stoessel’s own Suite Antiqque, 
scored for two solo violins, with two second violins, viola, 
cello, double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, French horn, 
and piano. The Suite Antique contains much interesting 
thematic material which has been carefully orchestrated, and 
five movements—bouree, sarabande, rigaudon, 
The most effective of these perhaps was 
the aria, a passionate throbbing melody, with the weaving of 
the main theme carried on jointly by the first and second 
It was played with an exactitude of timing 
A fine climactic 
sara- 


is comprist do 
aria and Gigue. 


solo violins 
and balance that left nothing to be desired. 
effect was secured in the second movement also, the 
bande [his started as a stately and dignified dance; the 
rhythm quickened to a barbaric grandeur, finally hag | 
to the meditative calm of the opening measures. Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert were vigorously applauded for their 


fine ensemble 


Stoessel 

work. 
Pearl Weiss 

Pearl Weiss, fifteen-year-old pupil of David Zalish, gave 


a piano recital in Aeolian Hall on December 20, in a pro- 
gram containing Toccata and fugue in D minor, Bach; 
Carnaval, op. 9, Schumann; Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp 
major, Etude in C minor, Valse in A flat major, and 
Scherzo in C sharp minor; Gavotte, Gluck-Brahms; Pre- 
jude in C sharp minor, Rachmaninoff; and Rhapsodie 


Hiongrotse No. 2, Liszt. 

The young pianist who has studied with Mr. Zalish several 
years created a very favorable impression. Her playing 
revealed thorough training which reflected much credit upon 
Mr. Zalish’s teaching method. The audience, of good size, 
manifested its pleasure by applauding the young artist 
enthusiastically. She gives every promise for a brilliant 
future if her further development is continued as heretofore. 


New York Symphony: Brooklyn Choral Clubs 
Assisting 

On December 20, at Mecca Auditorium, the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch’s direction, 
presented a gala Wagner program before a huge and most 
audience. For the occasion Dr. Damrosch 
assistance of a chorus of goodly propor- 
tions consisting of the Brooklyn Morning Choral Club, 
Herbert S. Sammond, conductor; Brooklyn Apollo Club, 
Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, conductor, and the University Glee 
Club of Brooklyn, E. J. A. Zeiner conductor, and also the 
following soloists: Della Baker, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Frederic Baer, baritone. 
was divided into two parts: (1), excerpts 
and (2) the entire Temple Scene from Act 1 


demonstrative 
had obtained the 


The program 
from Rienzi, 
of Parsifal. 


Following the overture to Rienzi, beautifully played by 


the orchestra, Miss Baker and the women’s chorus con- 
tributed the Chorus of Peace Messengers; then came the 
duet between Irene and Adriano, sungeby Miss Baker and 
Miss Meisle, followed by the Prayer (Mr. Davis) and 
Adriano’s aria (Miss Meisle), concluding with the Battle 
Hymn, sung by Mr. Davis and the male chorus. For the 
Parsifal scene, there was included the Processional of the 
Knights of ‘the Holy Grail, the Lament of Amfortas, the 


Ceremony of the Lord's Supper, and the Divine Prophecy. 
Mr. Baer sang the part assigned to Amfortas and the entire 
chorus participated 

Lack of space forbids one going into great detail regard- 
ing so big a program, so suffice it to say that only superla- 
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tives apply to all. The soloists were excellent, and the work 
of the chorus surprisingly good ; considerable credit is due 
the individual conductors of these choral organizations for 
their fine training. The orchestra, too, blended into the 
picture without becoming too prominent. All in all there 
was complete cooperation, making the entire program most 
impressive. Each of the soloists was heartily applauded in 
turn, as well they deserved to be, and at the close Dr. Dam 
rosch was the recipient of more praise. 


Maria Winetzkaja 

Qn December 20, at Aeolian Hall, Maria Winetzkaja, 
mezzo soprano, gave a recital of particular merit before an 
enthusiastic and appreciative audience. Beginning her pro- 
gram with a group of numbers by Sgambati and Reiman, in 
which she revealed a voice that was rich in quality, clear in 
tone, of ‘large volume, and of wide range, she continued 
with a group of German lieder by Schubert, Wolf and 
Brahms, which were delightfully presented and gave evidence 
of interpretive skill and sincerity of manner. The balance 
of her program comprised Russian and English compositions, 
in which Mme. Winetzkaja again displayed her genuine 
artistry, singing them with style and finesse. Mana-Zucca’s 
composition, Cry of the Woman, which is always a favorite, 
was exquisitely rendered. She was heartily received and 
encores were demanded at the conclusion of her recital. 

May Fine, accompanist, proved a capable and valuabl 
assistant. 

The Sunday Symphonic Society 


December 20 opened the third season of the Sunday Sym 


phonic Society, with Josiah Zuro as founder and conductor, 
at the Hampden Theater. The first number was the Air 
on the G string (Bach), the second was Beethoven’s sym 


and the third was the Romeo and Juliet Fan- 
The beautiful new Hampden Theater 
was graciously donated and the first concert, which was free 
to the public as formerly, drew capacity audiences. These 
concerts are bi-monthly, beginning at 12:30 on Sundays, and 
are free to the public. A full symphony orchestra with rou- 
tine musicians forms this particularly unique and worthy 
organization. Usually some well known person, prominent in 
musical affairs, gives a short talk on musical subjects. On 
December 20 the indications pointed to the same high artistic 
standard which has always marked Mr. Zuro’s efforts. The 
present combination has almost the same personnel of last 


phony No. 1, 


tasy (Tschaikowsky). 


season. 
DECEMBER 21 
Flora Greenfield 
Flora Greenfield gave a recital at Town Hall on 
December 21, presenting a program which included two 


groups of German songs, a group of French, and the mono 
logue and air from Gluck’s Iphigenie en Tauride. Miss 
Greenfield is endowed by nature with a fine voice and sh 
has decidedly improved in the use of it since she gave het 
first recital here two years ago. 


New York Philharmonic 


At the Waldorf-Astoria, on December 21, the Philhar- 
monic Society under the direction of Willem Mengelberg 
presented a program of dance music for its members. The 
orchestra opened with Rontgen (Old Dutch Dances), and 
followed by Gluck’s Airs de Ballet (arranged by 
Gevaert), the music of which is soft and graceful, réceiv 
ing much applause from the audience. Delibes’ Orchestral 
suite, from the ballet Sylvia, closed the first part of the 
program. The second half was made up of Saint-Saéns’ 
Danse Macabre and the beautiful Starlight waitz by Lang 
ley, which gained for Mr. Mengelberg an ovation. Strauss’ 
Wiener Blut waltz closed this unusual program. 


DECEMBER 22 


was 








American Orchestral Society 


Chalmers Clifton conducted the Training Orchestra of 
the American Orchestral Society, which gave its first con 
cert this season at Town Hall, December 22. The pro- 
gram was tendered to the members and friends of Town 
Hall. The orchestral numbers were the Oberon overture, 
the Liszt Les Preludes and the Rienzi overture. Marie 
Edelle sang an aria from Der Freischutz and Jerome Rap- 
paport played the Beethoven C minor piano concerto. The 
orchestra, assisted by a few professionals, performed its 
numbers very creditably. 


Anna Carbone 
Anna Carbone gave an organ recital on December 22 at 
Aeolian Hall, when her success proved a brilliant and well 
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PRINCESS 
celebrated Indian soprano, is at present touring Europe, 
giving concerts in the principal large cities and filling many 
other dates at the same time. She will return to America 

early in April, 


TSIANINA, 





deserved one. She is an artist of high accomplishments, 
who plays the difficult instrument with serious endeavor, 
sincere feeling, and fine mastery of the technical demands. 
She was especially successful with two of her own composi- 
tions, Crepusculo (Twilight) and Prelude. Her teacher, 
Mr. Fontana, shared the honors with her. 


Percy Grainger 

On December 22 a large number of Percy Grainger’s 
friends were invited to attend a social gathering at Saleoas 
Hall as well as to meet Herman Sandby, composer-cellist, 
and Erik Bye, Norwegian baritone. A delightful musical 
program was rendered, a9: selection being prefaced by 
explanatory remarks by Mr. Grainger. 

At the beginning Mr. Grainger gave a short talk on 
compositions by Herman Sandby, Natalie Curtis and others. 
The musical program commenced with three Scandinavian 
folk melodies for cello and piano charmingly played by 
Mr. Sandby, who later was heard in Delius’ concerto for 
cello. 

Mr. Bye sang with exquisite taste three Norwegian songs 
by Grieg, as well as songs by Roger Quilter, and Cyril 
Scott. One of the most amusing numbers was, Husband and 
Wife (quarelling duet), in a setting by Grainger for soprano 
(Anita Atwater), baritone (Erik Bye), piano (Merle Rob- 
ertson), and guitar (Percy Grainger). The program was 
unusually interesting, original, and unique, as works were 
presented which are new or almost new to the majority of 
the guests, 

The outstanding feature of the evening was the exceptional 
piano accompaniments as played by Mr. Grainger, for if 
memory serves rightly, he had never been heard in this 
capacity before, by this reviewer. Not only did he give the 
soloists free scope in the renditions of their respective num- 
bers, but his sympathetic and highly finished accompaniments 
enhanced their works as well as that of the composers. 





DECEMBER 23 


The Schola Cantorum 


There is invariably something to be said for and against 
those occasions when Kurt Schindler and his Schola Can- 
torum chorus give a concert. The program is invariably 
interesting ; it is invariably too long; and it is invariably 
executed in a manner varying between fair and rather good. 

The reason for these three things in the same order as 
their statement, is as follows: Mr. Schindler is an ex- 
cellent musician with good taste and a flare for finding 
valuable music that is new to New York: his ambition 
always outruns his ability; he is but a poor conductor, lack- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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sang in a manner that might have filled the 
heart of ANY OTHER SINGER of this 
day with an ardent desire to EMULATE 
SO AUTHORITATIVE A MASTER. 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN 


Prima Donna Mezzo-Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 


aia iikinlip eileen ancintinalisaedicas 


Very Tender and Caressing Were the Singer’s Tones. (N. Y. Times) 
Her Voice Was Like Soft, Warm Velvet. (N. Y. Morning Telegraph) 
Artistry and Vocal Brilliancy of Great Appeal. (N. Y. American) 


Superb. Voice Fresh and Golden Like Some Great Throbbing Cello. 





Photo by G. Maillard Kesslere 


New York Times, Dec. 12, 1925 


“Mme. Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
delighted a large audience at Carnegie 
Hall last evening in a program which 
showed many facets of her talent. 
Very tender and caressing were the 
singer’s tones in Wolff’s ‘Alle Dinge 
Haben Sprache.’ In the matter of an 
operatic number Mme. Claussen’s 
choice fell upon a Meyerbeer aria 
from ‘Le Prophete.’ Singing with 
authority and breadth Mme. Claussen 
received an ovation.” 


NewYork Herald Tribune, Dec. 12, 1925 


“The aria from ‘Le Prophete’ called 
forth the most enthusiasm of the eve- 
ning, and all the more remarkable, 


N.Y. Morning Telegraph, Dec. 12, 1925 


“Madame Julia Claussen made a lovely pic- 
ture on the stage of Carnegie Hall last 
night, and her voice was like soft, warm vel- 
vet. She sang a recital of seventeen songs 
and arias, and among them the old war horse 
‘Oh Priests of Baal,’ from Meyerbeer’s 
‘Prophete,’ and this number, particularly, 
was done with stunning effectiveness. All 
the more so since it calls for great colora- 
tura work, and this is rarely found in the 
vocal equipment of a mezzo—at least now- 
adays. Mme. Claussen’s voice didn’t get 
tinny in the upper register. It kept its 
floaty and fluffy quality throughout. Her 
French and English and German diction 
was impeccable.” ~ 





therefore, was the tenderness and del- 
icacy with which she approached the 
two Wolff songs and the Brahms 
group. The stage was banked with 
flowers.” 


New York World, Dec. 12, 1925 


“The artistry and voice of Julia Claus- 
sen are well known to the music pub- 
lic, for she is a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and many of 
its stellar contralto roles are intrusted 
to her. Naturally she handled herself 
and her voice with poise, with assur- 
ance and with intelligence. The result 
was pleasing.” 


New York American, Dec. 12, 1925 


“At Carnegie Hall last evening a large 
and fashionable audience heartily wel- 
comed Julia Claussen in an unusual 
interesting program of songs. Mme. 
Claussen is an important member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
where her lovely voice, finished style 
and handsome appearance have been 
valuable additions to many produc- 
tions. Last evening she revealed an 
artistry and vocal brilliance of great 
appeal. Her program was unusual in 
that it contained five charming songs 
dedicated to the singer.” 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND 


Exclusive Management: 


Haensel @ Jones, 


(N. Y. Commercial) 
New York Telegram, Dec. 12, 1925 


“Mme. Julia Claussen’s musical intel- 
ligence and her skill in the publication 
of lieder are no recent or unfamiliar 
development—a voice in itself re- 
markably fine.” 


New York Sun, Dec. 12, 1925 

“Not only was Mme. Claussen in 
good voice last night, but the color 
and timbre of her tone shone with 
greater clarity and brilliance than 
they have for many moons. Mme. 
Claussen’s interpretations were artis- 
tically portrayed, intelligently con- 
ceived and finely wrought in their 
sensitive flair for varying shades of 
color and emotional weight. She has 
a surprising amount of dramatic force 
always restrained, with a keen percep- 
tion of its invaluable effect when used 
sparingly. Her lower register was 
warm and rich throughout and doubly 
effective in her lyrics, marked by re- 
pose and tranquillity.” 


New York Commercial, Dec. 12, 1925 


“Julia Claussen was superb last eve- 
ning. Mme. Claussen has long been 
among the most popular artists of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Last 
evening her voice was fresh and 
golden, like some great throbbing 
cello.” 


New Yorker Staatszeitung, 
Dec. 12, 1925 


“Julia Claussen showed not only her 
versatility but also a penetrating in- 
telligence and a musicianship of the 
highest degree. The Prophete aria, 
sung with great sweep, was a gripping 
performance. Astonishing were the 
tenderness and the timbre of voice 
with which she colored the songs. She 
sang with strong intuition and an un- 
usual expression of feeling, at times 
subduing her mighty organ to the purl- 
ing of a brook.” 


FESTIVALS 
Aeolian Hall, News York 
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ing feeling for incisive rhythm; and he invariably calls upon 
his chorus to sing much more than it is possible to prepare 
properly in the time given to rehearsals. All this was true 
of the Christmas concert at Town Hall on December 23. 
It began with The Destruction of Sennacherib by Mous- 
sorgsky, a short work for a mixed chorus and orchestra; it 
continued with copious selections from the same com- 
poser's opera Khovantchina; it concluded with copious selec- 
tions from Rimsky Korsakoft’s Sadko. Very little of this 
has been heard in New York before; much of it is fascinating 
music and all of it well worth hearing once. , 

[he chorus sang well as a whole, especially in view of 
the colossal task, though the tenors were occasionally weak 
The soloists had comparatively little to do. 
stood out—James Wolfe, Nicolai Vasilieff 
who sang respectively the Viking song, 


and uncertain 
Three of them 
and Ivan Ivantzoff 


Hindoo song and the Venetian song in the Fair Scene of 
Sadko. Frederic Baer sang the Duda song well. The 
Sadko role should have been allotted to a more vigorous 


voice than Colin O’More All in all it was de- 
cidedly a pleasant glimpse of unknown joys. Perhaps before 
long we shall see them more adequately presented 


possesses. 


Adele Aus Der Ohe Fund Concert 


On December 23, a benefit recital was held in Town Hall 
for Adele Aus Der Ohe, who will be remembered as one of 
the finest women pianists of her day. Several excellent 
artists, in varied fields of endeavor, participated. Among 


them was Merle Alcock, who appeared through the courtesy 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and in a group of three 
songs completely took the house by storm. Miss Alcock’s 
beautiful contralto displayed its usual fine tone and velvet 
She sang with ease and exhibited to advantage her 
Particularly lovely was Elgar's The 
Shepherd, with which she began her group. She was re- 
called time and again for further encores. Hyman Rovinsky 
gave the introductory piano group, and again appeared with 
Rosamunde Eustis Corcoran in three numbers, for two 
hands, of distinctly modern flavor. A novelty was introduced 
when Gunda Mordhurst, who was programmed as appearing 
through the courtesy of the Opera Players, Inc., gave three 
short piano pieces with spoken words, the instrument being 
presided over by Mr. Rovinsky and the latter accorded a 
captivating humor and clear interpretation by the speaker. 
Again Miss Mordhurst made her appearance, this time in a 
sonata for piano, violin, dancer and triangle, by Paola Litta. 
It was interesting, much praise being due Miss Mordhurst’s 
grace and the excellent violinistic skill of Mayo Wadler. 


quality 
gift of interpretation 


Frank La Forge provided his usual artistic accompani- 
ments. The audience was exceedingly large and enthusiasti- 
cally 


applauded every number 


DECEMBER 26 





The Oratorio Society 

The one hundred and second performance of Handel’s 
Messiah was given on December 26 by the Oratorio Society, 
Albert Stoessel conducting. On the whole it was one of 
the fine renditions of this work, under the truly musicianly 
director, and one could not have asked for a lovelier in- 
terpretation either from the classical or romantic standpoint. 
While there was purity, dignity and reverence in its con- 
ception, one never had the impression of an over abundance 
of religious sentiment, which can so easily become obnoxious. 

The orchestra was a sheer delight. The members looked 
and played as if they were enjoying their playing, for they 
did so with a sonority, clearness, firmness, and flowing tone 
that was an outstanding feature; the blending of the instru- 
ments when in ensemble, with the rich organ background, 
was only a climax to the fine individual playing of each 
faction of this organization 

The chorus was well trained as to rhythm, attacks, 
pitch, and in the florid passages the work was clean. 

Ethyl Hayden is a charming personality and she radiated 
that fact, besides having a very lovely high timbred vocal 
construction. Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, was par- 
ticularly remarkable for the fine depth, smoothness and 
evenness of her natural voice, the impeccable legato, which 
at no time gave one the feeling of exertion, and the modu- 
lation and deep emotion with which she sang He Shall Feed 
His Flock was one of the high spots of the evening. 

Judson House did some of his best singing in the solo, 
Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart, for he forgot himself, 
and delivered the excerpt with an intensity and poise that 
was dramatic. It brought out the best in his voice, which 
is an organ of power and large range, William Gustafson, 
basso, is an artist whose oratorio work is well known. 
Nevertheless he is again to be credited for the skill with 
which he executed the florid passages of his allotment, with 
a flexibility and agility that was clear and well controlled. 

The conductor, Albert Stoessel, a musician of repute, as 
violinist and composer, proved to also be a conductor of no 
mean ability. One could not have asked for anything love- 
lier than what was given from the muted strings and flute 
combination in the offering For Behold Darkness. Conductor 
and orchestra were accorded a spontaneous recognition and 
one regretted the close of a truly notable performance. 


DECEMBER 27 


International Composers’ Guild 


The International Composers’ Guild started its fifth sea- 
son with a concert at Aeolian Hall on the evening of De- 
cember 27. The program was of a type somewhat better, 
judged by the standards of ordinary ears accustomed to 
classic standards, than the average of the programs given 
by the modernist societies either here or abroad. At least 
two of the composers represented on this program seem 


true 
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to write music with the intention of giving pleasure. Flor- 
ent Schmitt and Alfredo Casella not only possess amazing 
technical facilities, having been initiated into all of the 
mysteries of genuine counterpoint and consonant harmony, 
but a, obviously are not writing merely to be freakish or 
queer. Paul Hindemith likewise appears to possess technic, 
and why he should elect to harmonize his pretty tunes with 
clusters of added dissonant notes is altogether a mystery. 

As for D. Rudhyar, who played some of his own recent 
piano compositions, if he has either talent or technic, neither 
the one nor the other were made manifest by these vague 
and meaningless wanderings. They were not even amus- 
ing, merely boresome. Presumably the program committee 
permitted the composer to play them for reasons of friend- 
ship or policy or some other cause inscrutable and invisible. 
They put a wet blanket on an otherwise lively enough pro- 
gram. 

(Quite the opposite was the music of Arthur Lourie, which 
caused much laughter and was, in fact, irresistibly comic, 
whether it was intended to be or not. This Lourie piece 
was a sonata for violin and double-bass violin. It was 
played with much humor by Arthur Hartmann and Morris 
Tivin. It might have represented a colloquy between two 
court jesters, a giant and a dwarf. Not good, but funny, 
and a little humor, even unintentional, goes a long way. 

The Casella music, the Pupazzetti, is an arrangement for 
small orchestra with piano of the piano duet by the same 
name. The composer played the piano and Fritz Reiner 
conducted. The music is delightful and was appreciated as 
such by the audience, to say nothing of the critics. The 
Schmitt music consisted of three songs under the heading 
of Kerob-Shal—and one wonders what the name has to do 
with the songs. The poems of these are by Rene Kerdyk 
(Octroi), G. Jean Aubry (Star) and Rene Chalupt (Ven- 
dredi XIII). They are scored for chamber orchestra and 
were excellently sung by Colin O’More, who accomplished 
wonders in following the complex and tremendously dif- 
ficult vocal line. These songs are highly effective. 

The Hindemith music was a cello concerto. It was beau- 
tifully played by Cornelius Van Vliet and would have been 
really pleasurable had it not been for the already mentioned 
dissonant notes the composer sees fit to introduce into his 
simple enough harmonies. The effect is of a well-painted 
picture smeared over with mud. 

Such music affects this listener as would the conversa- 
tion of persons speaking a foreign tongue. One assumes 
that they are talking sense. Their expression and manner 
indicate that the words they speak mean something to 
them, and just because they mean nothing to the listener-in 
does not give him license to judge them to be foolish, stupid 
or meaningless. It may be that this new generation of 
musicians is speaking a language full of meaning to them- 
selves but incomprehe néible to musicians trained to under- 
stand the language of other times. It is, at least, only fair 
to give them the benefit of the doubt. 

How long the public is going to put up with being bored 
hy listening to conversations in unknown tongues is an- 
other matter. Even the splendid conducting of Fritz Reiner 
and the fine performances of the soloists failed to put mean- 
ing into the Hindemith and Lourie pieces. It remains to 
he added that the object of the International Composers’ 
Guild is to give America an opportunity to hear music that 
it would otherwise not hear. It is a worthy object and one 
must be grateful even for the shocking moments. It is no 
more the duty of the Guild to let us hear only the pleasing 
things than it is for our newspapers to print only the pleas- 
ing news. Perhaps the Hindemith music ‘represents the 
coal shortage, the Rudhyar pieces the Hylan administration, 
and the Lourie music the gabbling of Congress. They 
sound that way anyhow. 


New York Philharmonic: Zimbalist, Soloist 


Without doubt it was the name and fame of Efrem 
Zimbalist, that sold out Carnegie Hall to the last seat for the 
Philharmonic concert on Sunday afternoon. Mr. Zimbalist 
played the finest work in large form by Johannes Brahms 
the violin concerto. He played it as one would expect so 
fine a musician as he to play it. There was warmth and 
great beauty and a superb disregard for its technical diffi- 
culties. He played for the first time in public the famous 
Lamoureux Strad, a recent addition to his magnificent col- 
lection. It is a glorious instrument of smooth, round, full 
and satisfying tone and the artist brought out its possibili- 
ties to the utmost. Mr. Mengelberg led a performance of 
the orchestral part which was as carefully prepared and 
performed as the solo part itself and the result was one of 
the very finest performances of the great work ever given 
in New York. Needless to say there was long applause 
for Mr. Zimbalist after the first two movements and a seem- 
ingly endless series of recalls at the end. For the other 
items of the program, there were some unimportant Dutch 
Dances by Roentgen and Tschaikowsky’s March Slave, di- 
rected by Mr. Mengelberg, while Dr. Henry Hadley, asso- 
ciate conductor, took the desk to lead a spirited performance 
of his dramatic tone-poem, Lucifer, repeated from a recent 
concert and reviewed in these pages at the time. 


N. Y. Symphony: The Children at Bethlehem 


Walter Damrosch’s contribution to Christmas music con- 
sisted of two performances of Pierné’s The Children at 
Bethlehem, one on Saturday afternoon at Carnegie Hall 
and one on Sunday afternoon at Mecca Temple. It is a 
tuneful, melodious work which calls for the services of a 
chorus of children and numerous soloists with orchestra. 
The value of the excellent performance was enhanced by 
costumes and scenery. The principal soloist was Phyllis 
Archibald, English contralto, as the virgin. She looked the 
part, and sang it with warmth and sympathy that added 
greatly to the impressiveness of the performance. 


Lea Epstein Pleases Allentown 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.—Lea Epstein, Argentine violinist, was 
immediately re- -engaged for a recital the following night 
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after her appearance here on December 19. Her musicianly 
playing and charming personality made a most favorable 
impression at both concerts. Jeanette Christine, William 
Davies and Arthur Williams appeared with her, and their 
work was highly appreciated. H. N. 


WORLD PREMIERE OF A LIGHT FROM 
ST. AGNES 


(Continued from page 5) 
of the part. Vocally, the role does not tax the organ of a 
baritone of the standard of Baklanoff, so he did what was 
asked of him, if not forcibly, sufficiently well to deserve 
words of comment. 
Poor StaGE MANAGEMENT 

The hut in which the action takes place showed definitely 
that grand opera is often the best farce that one can wit- 
ness, Think of a leaking roof, cracked on every side, which 
retains a downpour so well that only the electrical display 
of lightning showed that the scene took place in a storm. 
None of the choristers, nor principals for that matter, indi- 
cated that a storm was raging as the opera began. In such 
a storm the lights should flicker a little bit, the door should 
be kept shut except to admit the revelers. — came 
through the door, others supposed to-be in the house stood 
out in front, where by and by Toinette was thrown by 
Michel as though there were no partition between the forest 
and the house. Then one reads in the program that Toinette 
wears ragged clothes. Those worn by Raisa did not give 
the effect of being torn. Many a poor girl would consider 
such clothes a luxury even on a Sunday. Small details, to 
be sure, but had all these details been observed by the man- 
agement, the performance would have had smoother sailing. 
There is nothing that brings so much hilarity to a connois- 
seur as visual incongruities. A joke can make you laugh but 
you forget it soon afterwards. A caricature is imprinted 
on one’s mind and remains forever, to be brought out once 
in a while to bring laughter where tears are expected. It 
was also poor stage management on the part of some of the 
artists to wash their hands in a bowl and then to replace 
in it the pitcher without first emptying it, as when another 
character in the plot also uses the same basin it was strange 
that the pitcher should show no trace of having been setting 
in water. Throughout the performance there were several 
other little incidents that tickled one’s funny bone, and, as 
A Light From St. Agnes is a tragedy, the joke was on 
the oe ment and not on the composer or librettist. 

Light From St. Agnes should be repeated often at the 
Auditorium, as it requires many hearings to become fully 
conversant with its music. At the conclusion of the per- 
formance the composer and principals were recalled many 
times upon the stage and after each new recall, the avalanche 
of plaudits grew in intensity until finally the composer alone 
came before the public to receive his just reward, that of 
an enthusiastic American audience towards one of its own. 
The three interpreters were individually recalled before the 
curtain. RENE Devries. 


Musicians’ Enterprises, Inc., First Store 
Successful 

The Musicians’ Enterprises, Inc., first step, the opening 
of its initial music store at 110 West 116 street, has proven 
a great success. The results are beyond expectations. The 
number of sales made and the amounts registered for said 
sales are excellent. The general public, including the 
musicians and teachers, have given their full support. 

The Musicians’ Enterprises, Inc., has engaged a very com- 
petent staff to serve the public. The sheet music department 
is in charge of William Himmel, a man who has had many 
years experience in both the retail and wholesale music 
business. He is well known among music teachers and 
musicians. Mitchel Zatman, head of the musical instrument 
department, has had wide experience in this field. 

The ‘store is almost continually crowded with students, 
teachers and music lovers who are very enthusiastic about 
this new idea. The store at the present time carries a coms 
plete line of music from all publishers, musical instruments, 
including string, brass and wind, pianos, radios, phonographs, 
records and all accessories. It specializes in piano tuning 
and repairing, and violin repairing. 

There is also a mail order department. All those who 
are beyond reach of ordinary transportation can have their 
orders mailed to them. 


Sousa Christmas Day Attraction in New Orleans 


Lieut. Com. John Philip Sousa, who is now on his thirty- 
third annual tour, inaugurated a Southern season for his 
famous band in New Orleans on Christmas Day, where he 
made two appearances in Jerusalem Temple. After his New 
Orleans appearances, Sousa was scheduled to leave for Cali- 
fornia for the month of January, and then will cross the 
Southern States again in order to reach Florida on February 
1, when he will begin a round of engagements at the 
Southern resorts. Sousa began his present tour on July 
in Hershey, Pa., and will conclude his season in Shine, 
Va., on March 6. Although Sousa is now seventy-one years 
old, this season has been one of the longest of his career. 


Esperanza Garrigue Presents Maria Verda 


A graduate artist from the Esperanza Garrigue studios 
was heard on December 6 at Steinway Hall. She sang 
songs of Scarlatti and Brahms, the Vengeuse aria from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Le Nil by Leroux with cello 
obligato played by Max Froelich. It is of interest to note 
that Mr. Froelich’s cello is the celebri — 253 year old 
Amati just inherited from his father, and is alleged to he 
one of the most superb cellos existing today. Mme. Verda 
proved her right to the title graduate artist pupil of the 
Esperanza Garrigue studios, for she demonstrated conclu- 
sively her artistic ability and vocal and technical equipment. 











LAURA LITTLEFIELD 


SOPRANO 


“Her command of style 
admiration and her 


was such as to excite 
singing had so much taste, 
charm and sentiment, as well as fluency, flexibil- 
ity and clear diction, that her debut may be set 
down as one of the successful ones of a crowded 
season.’’—W. J. Henderson, in New York Sun. 
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Dinner for Didur 
Every year Adamo Didur, genial basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, grows a year younger, and, accordingly, 


his devoted “shadow,” Joseph Landau, entertains many of 
his friends and colleagues at a dinner at the Plaza Hotel. 





ADAMO 
Metropolitan 


DIDUR, 


buss of the Opera, with his friend, Joseph 


Landau, 


A charming affair of the sort took place on Sunday evening 
last in one of the smaller ballrooms of the hotei, after 
which dancing prevailed until the wee hours. 

Among those present were: Rosa and Carmela Ponselle, 
Edith Prilik, Leon Rothier, Edward Johnson, Nanette Guil- 
ford, Ganna Walska, Harold McCormack, Mary Lewis, 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, Ellen Dalossey, Rhea Silberta, Max 
Rosen, Marie Rappold and daughter, Andres de Segurola, 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bernstein, Miss Hope, Helen Fountain, 


Leonard Liebling, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Mariffioti, Josephine Vila, Romano 


Cesare Sturani, 
Thorner, Dr. and Mrs. 
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Romani, Lajos Shuk, Prince Basil Mirsky, 
Miss Ziegler and Earl Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mrs. Julius Kayser, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Zuckermann, 
George Bernard, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Staar, Miss Al- 
monte, Mr. Yari, Councillor and Mrs. Bogard, Zbyshko and 
Miss Mars and Mrs. Mann. 


VIENNA 


(Continued from page 5) 
this year, while Miss Mortimer more than deepened the 
impression of her first concert at her second recital. 
KATHARINE Goopson AND ELL_y Ney 


Carl Edwards, 
Martin Beck, 


By a strange coincidence, two foremost women pianists, 
Katharine Goodson and Elly Ney, concertized in two 
different halls on the same evening, thus not only depriving 
both artists of the pleasure of hearing each other but also 
placing the public in a difficult dilemma. Only the zealous 
critic managed to take in enough of both concerts to admire 
the respective accomplishments of the two inv«untary rivals. 

‘ily Ney’s emotionalism was admirab! the gigantic 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, the Bible- and touchstone 
of every great pianist, and shone brightly in Beethoven's 
opus 111. Katharine Goodson’s tremendous technical re- 
sources and great art ennobled even the baualities of Tschai- 
kowsky’s B flat minor concerto, and revealed the finer side 
of her art in Schumann‘s Kinderszenen. It is not for us 
to decide the century-old question whether the gentle sex 
will hold its place beside the “stronger” one in music; but 
it must be answered dicidedly in the affirmative when it 
comes to Schumann’s romantic music, and when Goodson is 
there to play it with tenderness and poetic insight. 

PAuL BECHERT 


Joseph Kardos Scores at Home and Abroad 


The Hungarian pianist, Joseph Kardos, founder of the 
Musical Institute at Budapest and one of the associate 
founders of the Codperative Institute of Music, New York, 
has been received in concert with the greatest admiration and 
enthusiasm by critics of Europe and America. The 
ziger Journal found him “most sincere in his art.” The 
Switzerland Davos particularly commented on his brilliant 
tone and phenomenal left hand technic, and stated that. in 
Liszt’s Liecbestraum he was especially in his element. A 
Montreal critic is of the opinion that his fingering and touch 
are particularly remarkable, while the Washington Post said 


“that as a virtuoso of technic and tone his performance ranks 
with the best to be heard.” On December 11 Mr. Kardos 
offered a program including Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and 


Schultz-Evler at Carteret Arms, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Strauss’ Aitees Has Italian Premiere 


Turin.—Richard Strauss’ Ariadne in Naxos had its first 
Italian production at the newly organized Teatro di Torino, 
a modern art theater devoted to the best in drama, opera and 
ballet, and achieved a_ sensational success. The composer, 
present in person, was calld out after the “prologue” act and 
given a great ovation at the end. The performance was con 
ducted by Vittorio Gui and the stage management was in 








“THE MUSICAL COURIER SAYS—” 


For the benefit of its readers and all 
others within radio distance of 


WRNY, 258 Meters 
(The Roosevelt, New York) 


the Musicat Courier has established a 


bi-weekly service through that station. 


Every MONDAY and THURSDAY 
afternoon at 2 o'clock the MusiIcaL 
Courter goes on the air for fifteen min- 
utes (H. O. Osgood, Associate Editor, 
announcing) to give you the latest news 
about concerts, artists and the musical 
world in general. 





the hands of Dr, Erhardt, of 
was splendid in every way, 


Stuttgart. The 


15 


pertormance 
the principal rdles being taken 


by Scala artists, as follows : Mme, Arangi (Ariadne), Tassi 
(Zerbinetta), and Tess (Composer), and Sig, Dolci 
(Bacchus). The Italian translation is by Dr. Ottone 
Schanzer, who also translated. Salome, Elektra and Rosen 
kavalier. The performance opens a new artistic era in the 


wealthy and art-loving capital of Italy’s northwest 


Thomas S. 


As announced briefly 
internationally known Weish pianist, 


Lovette Dead 


I homas $ 


in last week's MusicaL Courter, 
Lovette died 
Mr 
New 


the 


at his home in Washington, D. C., December 16. 
Lovette, besides having studios in Washington and 
York, was well known as a teacher and had a large class in 


Philadelphia. He was also connected with the 
Seminary, Forest Glen, Md, During the summer, the 
taught a master class at the Catholic University of 
and this season had been reengaged at the Sutor 
Music, Philadelphia. Mr. Lovette was known 
of selections for voice 
used this year on the 
Armistice Day 
as adjudicator. 


Wilkes 


program of the 
Eisteddfod, for which he 


barre 


Alexander Lambert at Hot Springs 


National Park 
pianist 

America 
School of 
as composer 
and piano, some of these having been 
annual 
had been engaged 


\lexander Lambert is having a three wecks’ rest Hot 
Springs, Va., and will resume teaching on January 14, 
Among his pupils who will give recitals this winter are 
Julia Glass, on February 2 at Town Hall; Nadia Reisen 
berg, February 23 (second recital this season), at Aeolian 
Hall, and Rhoda Kramer. in March, at Steinway Hall 








Herald-Examiner (Glenn D. Gunn) 
. He played with persuasive eloquence. .. . The 
Strauss was delivered with consummate virtuosity. 
Tone, rhythm, impulse—all were present in 
stimulating manner. 


American (Devries) 

. played the Strauss with brilliant technical display, 
assurance so authority of the routined modern pian- 
ist; the de Falla was excellently handled. Mr. Reuter 
was very successful with the public. 


Post (Hackett) 

We are indebted to Reuter for the Burleske. He 
had the light touch for its gayety and brilliance for 
its bravoura. Given with quality, he received im- 
mediate reward from the public. They were de- 
lighted. 


News (Rosenfeld) 


... it requires a virtuoso of his caliber for the dif- 
ficult technique and imagination of the Strauss, and 
he made it a very interesting number. There was 
fine musicianship in the de Falla. He made a decided 
success with his playing. 











Journal (Stinson) 


. he showed his encompassing and expressive work- 
manship in the de Falla, and Strauss served him as 
an adequate stalking-horse for pianistic fame. 


Tribune (Moore) 
. a virtuoso pianist, he played brilliantly and c.x- 
pertly and made a pronounced success. 
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UTE = PIANIST 


SCORES GREAT SUCCESS IN HIS FOURTH APPEARANCE WITH THE CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY, DEC. 11th & 12th, AND IN RECENT EUROPEAN CONCERTS 


Vienna (Neue Freie Presse) 

a pianist of stupendous virtuosity and extraor 
dinary feeling for modern music They gave him 
a rousmig ovation, 


London (Standard) 


the distinguished pianist rose superior to the 
superlatives of his notices. His rhythm and 
tion were wonderfully expressive 


Berlin (Lokal-Anzeiger) 


a full-blooded musician 


Varla 


with the undisguisable 


rhythm of the born artist, of the highest intelli 
gence, from whom must expect the greatest of 
futures. 
Copenhagen (Berlingske) 

. he came, played and conquered at one stroke 


and elegance and 
audience 


He has finesse 
brings interesting 
thusiastic. 


and virility, sweep 


programs. The was en- 


Rome (Epocz 

brilliant, sonorous, colorful, clean and with an 
exceptional variety of expression, he presented a 
formidable program. A veritable kaleidoscopic pian 
ist! 


Budapest (Lloyd) 

a splendid artist and producer of 
He turns his great technical powers 
musical beauty. 


onal charm 
into things ot 
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Bornscuein Wins Prize Orreren By Peropte’s 
CrHoraL UNION 

30sTON.—Franz C. Borschein, of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, Baltimore, has been awarded the prize of $100 
in the part song contest conducted by the People’s Choral 
Union of Boston, with a setting of Samuel Lover’s poem, 
The Whistlin’ Thief. Of the score of compositions entered 
Mr. Bornschein’s piece met most satisfactorily the require- 
ments specified in the contest, viz., that the text and music 
be spirited and joyous in character, simple and free from 
complexity and not exceeding ten minutes in performance. 
Mr. Bornschein is an American composer who has gained 
his entire training in this country. He is an instructor in 
composition and violin at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, and has had the distinction of winning honors in 
national competitions with his choral and orchestral compo 
sitions. These prize works and other scores have been pro- 
duced successfully by various organizations in the large 
music centers of this country. His setting of The Whistlin’ 
Thief will be performed at the mid-winter concert of the 
People’s Choral Union, Sunday afternoon, January 17, in 
Jordan Hall, with Mr. Bornschein as guest. 

Honorable mentions were awarded to Louis Victor Saar 
of Chicago for his Invocation to Spring, and to Nathaniel 
Irving Hyatt of Spartanburg, N. C., for his The King’s 
Daughter. 

RicHarp BurGin 1N RECITAL 

Richard Burgin, concert master of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, gave a recital, December 9, in Jordan Hall. 
With the admirable assistance of Jesus M. Sanroma, pianist, 
Mr. Burgin gave evidence of his technical and musicianly 
qualities in an interesting program comprising Fauré’s so- 
nata in A major, Bach’s suite in B minor for violin alone, 
and shorter numbers by Scott, Szymanowski, Prokofieff, 
Sibelius, Debussy, Paganini, Kreisler and Brahms. Mr. 
3urgin was vigorously applauded by an appreciative audience. 

Catertna Gosst Wins Success at B, A. A. 

Caterina Gobbi, dramatic soprano, made an auspicious en- 
try into local concert halls when she made her first appear- 
ance in Boston, December 13, in the gymnasium of the 
B. A. A., as soloist with the Vannini Symphony Ensemble. 
Miss Gobbi was heard in Caccini’s lovely old air, Amarilli; 
the arias Ebben? Ne andro lontana, from Catalani’s La 
Wally and O mio babbino caro from Puccini's delightful 
opera, Gianni Schicchi, and in a group of songs from French 
and Italian sources. This singer proved a revelation. Sel- 
dom have we heard a voice, of greater range, warmth, opu- 
lence or natural beauty. Miss Gobbi, moreover, uses her 
voice with notable skill and with a sensitive regard for 
musical values. To these assets she adds a dramatic imag- 
ination which enables her to grasp and communicate the 
emotional values of text and music in a manner that in- 
variably carries conviction. Her audience was quick to 
recognize her uncommon gifts and recalled her again and 
again. The purely orchestral numbers of the program were 
drawn from Beethoven, Wagner, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Bridge 
and Taranghi, and were played with customary skill by Mr. 
Vannini’s admirable company of musicians. 


Srupents’ Recitat at Boston CONSERVATORY 

The Boston Conservatory gave an uncommonly interest- 
ing students’ recital, December 15, at the Y. D. Club Hall. 
Operatic arias by pupils of Mme. Ferrabini and Arturo Vita 
featured the concert, together with violin and piano selections 
by pupils of Irma Seydel and Cyrus Ullian, of the violin and 
piano departments respectively. Other members of the fac- 
ulty whose pupils were heard to advantage were Miss Miller 
and Messrs. Leavitt, Vieh, Adam and Nagel. Joseph Healy, 
Edna Lyon and Joseph Orosz provided helpful accompani- 
ments. Those participating included Margaret Adams, Mary 
Hurley, Eva Ernest, Gordon Moore, Joseph Healy, Raynold 
Robillard, Isabel Geddes, Mary Toy, Joseph Orosz, Rebecca 
Edelstein, Rosalia Levy, Tomasina Grana, Forrest Powers, 
Theresa Fazioli, Harold Doyle, Julius Handel, Marion Miner 
and Antoinette Erice. 


FERRABINI SCHOLARSHIP AWARDED 


The free scholarship in Bel Canto offered by Ester Ferra- 
bini, of the Boston Conservatory of Music, has been awarded 
to Freda Berman of Dorchester, Mass. Honorable mention 
was given Rosa Cacciatore of Waltham, Mass., and Armida 
Scalzilli of Boston. 


Paut WHITEMAN ATTRACTS THRONG 

Paul Whiteman, in person, and his celebrated orchestra 
gave a concert in Symphony Hall, December 6, before a 
crowd that filled every inch of available space in the audi- 
torium. A feature of the program was Deems Taylor’s new 
score, Circus Day, written especially for Mr. Whiteman and 
his orchestra. In his customary workmanlike fashion Mr. 
Taylor depicts musically the following episodes that he re- 
calls from the circus day of a provincial community : street 
parade, the big top, bare-back riders, trained animals, tight 
rope walkers, jugglers, clowns and trapeze performers. Mr. 
Taylor’s score is characterized not only by his rare skill in 
orchestration but also by no little charm as music of color, 
rhythm and fancy. Other numbers on the program in- 
cluded a tone poem by Ferdie Grofe, arrangements by Mr. 
Whiteman of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Hymn to the Sun and of 
Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois, Zamenich’s Indian Dance, Car- 
penter’s A Little Bit of Jazz and the usual popular num- 
bers. Needless to add, the audience was insatiable, necessi- 
tating numerous extra pieces. 

Wattace Goopricn Conpnucts Prorte’s SyMPHONY 

Wallace Goodrich, of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, was guest conductor at the concert of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra, December 6, at the Hollis Street 
Theater. His program consisted wholly of dance music in 
commemoration of the birth of Johann Strauss, who was rep- 
resented by three pieces—overture to the Fledermaus, Pizzi- 
cato Polka and the Emperor Waltzes. Also listed were 


- Mott!’s Suite of Eight Ancient Dances by French composers, 


Debussy‘s Sacred and Profane Dances as arranged for piano 
and orchestra, two of Brahms’ Hungarian Dances and 
Glazounoff's Dance Scene. Mr. Goodrich proved anew that 
he has admirable qualities as conductor, the orchestra play- 
ing with notable precision and spirit. Stuart Mason, the 
admirable regular conductor of the orchestra, was the piano 
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soloist in the transcription of Debussy’s dances, playing the 


Mr. Mason 


part originally given to the chromatic harp. 
There was 


played with his customary skill and fine taste. 
much enthusiasm. 
Borts SAsLAwsky Gives PLEASURE 

Boris Saslawsky, baritone, gave a recital, December 7, 
in Jordan Hall. Capably assisted by Edith Ivaile, accom- 
panist, Mr. Saslawsky was heard in a well-varied and al- 
together interesting program, drawn from Russian, German, 
French, Spanish, English and American composers. The 
exacting demands of his fine list of songs were fully met 
by the singer. His voice is a warm, rugged baritone, and 
he uses it with commendable skill. Mr. Saslawsky has the 
musician's instinct for phrasing, with the result that his in- 
terpretations are musically of a satisfactory nature. But 
it is as an interpreter that this artist makes his deepest 
impression. He feels music and text deeply and has the 
imagination and technical equipment with which to make his 
listeners share his emotions. Mr, Saslawsky enjoyed a well- 
deserved success, 

CoNnstaNCE M’GLINCHEE PLEASES 

Constance M’Glinchee, pianist, gave a recital, December 
12, in Jordan Hall, presenting an interesting program which 
included the prelude, aria and finale of Franck, the charm- 
ing Rondo in A minor of Mozart, Schumann’s Carnival, and 
shorter pieces by Chopin, Stojowski, de Severac and Liszt. 
Miss M’Glinchee advances steadily as an artist. On previous 
occasions she had already proven herself the possessor of a 
sound technic and of a truly musical nature. To these quali- 
ties she has added marked command of shading, and a 
greater apparent response to the emotional element in her 
music. Moreover, she has learned to differentiate between 
different styles of composition and plays with a nice regard 
for form. Her interpretations are occasionally marred by 
a tendency to force tone and by an inflexible rhythm. How- 
ever, these are remediable defects. A friendly audience 
applauded her warmly. 
Korcuerr Scuo_arsHip Awarpepd AT Boston CONSERVATORY 

The free scholarship offered by Prof. Serge Korgueff, 
head of the violin department of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, has been awarded to Master Joseph Livoti, eleven- 
year-old son of Anthony Livoti, of Cambridge, Mass. A 
contest to determine the winner was held on December 19, 
at the auditorium of the school. Anna Goldberg, fifteen 
years of age, and Abraham Bernard. a boy of ten, received 
honorable mention, Master Livoti displayed extraordinary 
talent and will be given free instruction by Prof. Korgueff. 
The latter came to the Boston Conservatory this fall from 
Petrograd where he had been in charge of the violin de- 
partment at the Petrograd Conservatory, succeeding Leopold 
Auer. He is also on the faculty of the Music Department 
of Dartmouth College. rie. 


Recital Club’s Monthly Musicale 
The Recital Club, which has been recently organized 
under the directorship of Rose Hazard, and which is mak 
ing rapid progress in its various branches, held its regula 
monthly musicale at the club’s studio on December 12. 
delightful hour of music was presented. Hedy Spielter an 
Margaret Kane artistically interpreted the first movemen 
of the Grieg A minor concerto for two pianos. Kathlee 
Malone displayed a good soprano voice in numbers by Gil 
bert-Sullivan and Malone. Erna Korn, contralto, made 
fine impression with a group of songs by Spielter. Bessi 
Lepson, pianist, excellently performed the Beethoven son 
ata and Brahms Rhapsody in B minor. Aaron Goldberg 
violinist and pupil of Victor Kuzdo, accompanied by Mrs 
Goldberg, played with warmth Wieniawski and Kuz 
numbers. The quartet from Rigoletto closed the first par 
of the program, the voices of Mildred Steel Woods, Hdle 
Dower, A. Romero and R. Tinker blending harmonious! 
in this limpid music. The second part of the progra 
opened with a trio—Frieda Morell, Helen Kerr Ward and 
Margaret Kane—playing Liszt’s Liebestraum. This num} 
ber was enthusiastically received. The Dower sisters en¢ 
tertained with a duet from Lakme, and Helen Devonia, who 
is a pupil of Mme. Sapio sang an aria from Aida, disclos} 
ing a good dramatic soprano voice. Hedy Spielter and 
Margaret Kane concluded the program with Liszt's Hun¢ 
garian Fantasia. The audience enthusiastically applau 
the artists throughout the program. 













Haarlem Philharmonic Society Concert 


The second musicale of the Haarlem Philharmonic Socfety 
on December 17, presented the Brahms Quartet in “int 
eighteenth century and Brahms selections and the note¢ 
Venetian harpist, Alberto Salvi. 

By his devotion, Mr. Salvi has been instrumental in 
storing the oldest of string instruments to a position! 
power and supreme greatness. Besides having a phenom 
technic, as displayed in the Schucher Impromptu de Con 
and his own Valse de Concert, Mr. Salvi poseses the gif 
the most delicate nuances, making the Grieg An de Fr 
ing and Debussy Rain in a Garden outstanding tone picty 
A remarkable feature of these is the original way he ha 
bringing out the melody, at times seeming as if the tones 
were struck on a deep mellow tone piano, and other times/one 
seems to hear an orchestral combination of instruments itp 
the distinct arpeggio accompaniment of the harp. Mr. i 
was heard by a large and appreciative audience, for which 
he generously added to his program. 








Olga Samaroff’s Recital Postponed 


Due to the arm injury which Olga Samaroff has sustained, 
she has been obliged to cancel all of her engagements} far 
several weeks. This will include her New York recitaj 
January 2 at Carnegie Hall in the Wolfsohn series, but (that 
bureau has been fortunate in securing Florence Austral 
substitute for the pianist. Miss Austral is well known in 
Europe and has been termed the Melbourne Briinhilde. This 
will be her first recital in New York. i 


American Institute Program 


The American Institute of Applied Music gave a 
students’ recital, December 21, at headquarters in New York, 
with fourteen piano, violin and vocal pupils collaborating ; 
there were two each, pupils of Miss Wood, Mrs. Zedeler- 
Mix and Mr. Klibansky, and eight pupils of Miss Chittenden, 
dean of the institution. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Toscanini is en route for America. 

Florence Macbeth is recovering from an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 

Alexander Lambert is having a three weeks’ rest at Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Bruce Benjamin, following a very successful European tour, 
was scheduled to return to New York December 30. 

There is to be no Bayreuth festival next summer. 

Ernest Bloch, has accepted the position of artistic director 
of the San Francisco Conservatory. 

Donald Francis Tovey is soon to be married to Clara 
Georgina Wallace. 

Gabrilowitsch paid splendid tribute to the art of Sylvia Lent, 
a young violinist. 
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Mischa Levitzki has completed his tour of the Orient. 

Nina Grieg, widow of Edvard Grieg, celebrated 
eightieth birthday on November 24. 

Part of the artistic personnel of the Budapest Opera struck 
recently as a protest against the engagement of foreign 
artists, 

Mary Craig, Gescheidt artist, has succeeded Florence Hinkle 
as soprano of the West End Collegiate Church. 

Zimbalist played the famous Lamoureux Strad when he ap- 
peared with the Philharmonic Orchestra last Sunday. 

The premiere of Cadman’s Witch of Salem by the Chicago 
Civic Opera has been postponed until next season. 

Olga Samaroff has been appointed music critic of the New 
York Evening Post for the remainder of the season. 
Franz C. Bornschein won the $100 prize in the contest con- 

ducted by the People’ s Choral Union of Boston, 

The Princess Tsianina is giving recitals in the principal 
cities of Europe. 

The world premiere of W. Franke Harling’s A Light From 
St. Agnes by the Chicago Opera was a decided success. 


her 





Thomas A. Pape, Both Conductor and Voice 
Pedagogue 


The career of this sterling musician as a choral con- 
ductor, Thomas A. Pape, requires no further endorsement. 
Sufficient evidence of his achievement is found in the present 
musical standing of the Marshall Field & Company Choral 
Society of Chicago, which was organized by him and 
which he continues to direct. Included also are church 
choirs, the West Suburban Choral Society of Downers 
Grove, which has attained an efficiency to which Mr, Pape 
may point with much pride, and recently he has added the 
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THOMAS A. PAPE. 

responsibility of organizing a choral club at Glen Ellyn, 
Ill, which he conducts. He has been invited to form 
others. 

His efforts have been devoted so arduously to choral de- 
velopment heretofore that the importance of his teaching 
ability has been minimized. He will henceforth regard 
pedagogy as a serious adjunct. It is true that he does 
devote time to the cultivation of voice in his studio in the 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, some of the voices having 
been recently heard with amazement by the writer. A num- 
ber have been sought for professional appearances by man- 
agers. After seeing him at work it was easy to conclude 
that his power lay in concentrating the minds of the pupils 
on their work, which is difficult unless the teacher com- 
mands the absolute confidence and respect of the pupil. He 
possesses the facility of impressing sincerity and personal 
interest in their individual welfare. It may be stated that 
Mr. Pape holds honor above all other considerations in 
dealing with his pupils. He imparts his musical knowledge 
by means of the scientific application of principle to those 
who work with him and accept him as a guide. Under such 
conditions he expands his teaching clientele and will not re- 
ceive pupils for tuition beyond those he at present retains. He 
is a very affable gentleman and immediately commands the 
esteem and confidence of the many he comes in contact 
with. 


The Pulitzer Travelling Scholarship 


Under the will of the late Joseph Pulitzer an annual 
scholarship, of the value of $1,500, was founded, to be 
awarded to the students of music in America who is deemed 
to be the most talented and deserving, in order that he may 
continue his studies with the advantage of European instruc- 
tion. 

The Pulitzer scholar in music will be expected to devote 
a sufficient amount of his time to composition during the 
year he holds the scholarship, to produce a serious work in 
one of the larger forms, a copy of which shall be filed at 
Columbia University together with the works by which he 
gained the scholarship. It is hoped to publish or give public 
performance to the best of these works from time to time. 

The scholarship is open to students of both sexes, resident 
in the United States, and the attention of those intending to 
compete is called to the following regulations : 

1. Only compositions showing mastery of harmony and 
counterpoint, and conceived in the more serious and extended 
musical forms—sonata for one or more instruments, trio, 
quartet, etc., overture, symphonic poem—will be considered. 
Songs and piano pieces should not be sent. 

= Applications on the form provided by the University 
and supporting manuscripts should reach the Secretary of 
Columbia University, New York City, on or before Febru- 


ary 1. They should bear, not, the name of the composer, 
but a pseudonym, and should be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing on its face the pseudonym and containing 
the name, age and address of the sender, and a brief bio- 
graphical note, telling where and with whom he has studied, 
rs Unsuccessful manuscripts will be returned, 

The compositions will be judged by a jury consisting 
of ghee Ms of the teaching staffs of Columbia University 
and the Institute of Musical Art. If in any year the work 
of no applicant is deemed worthy, the scholarship will not 
be awarded. 








Van Hoogstraten Lauded 


Willem Van Hoogstraten continues to be lauded by the 
critics of Portland, Ore., for the splendid results he is ac- 
complishing as the new conductor of the Portland Sym 
phony Orchestra. Following the second concert the Morn- 
ing Oregonian stated: “For the first time in its history the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra played to a packed house. 
Not only was every seat sold, but scores of persons were 
turned away at the doors for want of accommodations.” 
And Emil Enna said in the Portland News: “Willem Van 
Hoogstraten brought the local symphony orchestra to such 
brilliant heights that amazement and appreciation domi- 
nated the capacity audience. To become an exceptional 
artist in any field requires a God-given gift, but as a con- 
ductor one may safely say Van Hoogstraten passes from 
the artist class and becomes rather a creator and organizer.” 


Macbeth Season Crowded 


With the beginning of another heavily booked season, 
Florence Macbeth, Chicago Civic Opera soprano, has once 
again advanced her holiday schedule another year. A year 
ago she counted on enjoying an ideal vacation this past sum- 
mer in Europe’s fascinating recesses but, at the last mo- 
ment, ten operatic performances at Ravinia Park grew into 
fifteen and ended only in September. A _ hasty trip to 
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Europe for the concerts there, including her Queen's Hall 
recital which was highly successful, had to be terminated 
on an already close sailing schedule by disembarking at 
Boston in order to reach Milwaukee in time for her open- 
ing concert on November 13. This was followed by a series 
of concerts in the middle West, beginning on November 
16 at California, Pa., and continuing as follows: November 
18, Indiana, Pa.; 20, Lynchburg, Va.; 23, Springfield, Ohio ; 
25, Pontiac, Ill.; 27, Springfield, Il!.; 30, Racine, Wis.; Dec. 
l, Rockford, Ill; 3, Cincinnati, Ohio; 7, Morgantown, W. 
Va, 8, Fairmont, "w. Va., and New York (private musicale ) 
December 11. Added to this heavy list before formally re 
joining the Chicago Civic Opera Company on December 21, 
is a special performance with that company of Elixir of Love 
in which Miss Macbeth takes her customary role of the 
heroine, Adina. 


Lea Epstein Scores on Tour 


Lea Epstein, young Argentine violinist, who is touring with 
the Dynevors Concert Company, has been winning splendid 
success everywhere. In Glens Falls, the Times of November 
18, said in part: “Lea Epstein was the bright star of the 
evening. Her playing was a revelation, her tone pure and 
liquid to a degree and her execution of the amazingly difficult 
passages, especially of the concerto and the Sarasate number 
were marvelous.” None the less impressive was she is 
Rochester, for the Democrat of November 28 stated: “Early 
in the program, Miss Epstein impressed her audience when 
she played Poem by Fibich, following it with the Concerto, 
by Mendelssohn. Miss Epstein was heard in more numbers 
than any other member of the company. Her playing was 
exceptional, for the full, rich quality of her tones and her 
sympathetic expression.” 

In Buffalo, Miss Epstein created most favorable comment, 
the reviewer of the News saying: “The feature of the con 
cert was the violin playing of Lea Epstein, Argentine vio 
linist, formerly a pupil of Cesar Thomson in Brussels, Bel 
gium. She drew much applause for her rendition of the 
first movement of Mendelssohn's well-known concerto, In 
another part of the program she played the Chopin Nocturne 
in E flat and the Zapateado by Sarasate.”’ \nd agreeing 
with this opinion was the Courier of that city: “One of the 
charming strangers within the city’s gates last week was a 
visitor from the Argentine, Lea Epstein, brilliant young vio 
linist, who is touring America for the first time and who 
played before members of the Buffalo Consistory and their 
friends on Friday evening. Petite in figure, with the dark 
eyes and hair of the Latin race, she was a captivating picture 
in a Brussels lace gown over chiffon. She plays with great 
expression and freedom and disclosed the splendid traming 


she has enjoyed under famous teachers, including Cesar 
Thomson in Brussels, where she spent several years. She 
has a superb technical equipment and plays with the fiery 


impetuosity of the artist of Spanish blood. Her bowing is 
particularly graceful, and her glittering cadenzas and ability 
in playing certain passages at a breathless tempo make her a 
very interesting artist. Various other numbers disclosed her 
resources. She won enthusiastic applause, and it is hoped 
she will be heard here again.” 











The Reading Choral Society, N. Lindsay Norden, Conductor, 
scored another triumph, and added to its reputation as being one 
of the best trained singing organizations in these parts. . . . One 
would indeed have to journey far to hear anything of its kind 
that would rival the wealth of music that was heard. The most 
recent work of the Society’s Conductor is a pastoral for orches 
tra, entitled “A Garden”; it fairly sparkles with rich tone color 
ings, soft and velvety. The orchestra played it in a beautiful 
manner, and both Mr. Norden and the musicians were generously 

applauded, The orchestra opened with “Sakuntala,’’ which was 
’ ved in a brilliant fashion, The choral singing rose to thrilling 
dramatic heights in the two numbers, Dvorak’s “Te Deum”’ and 
the chorale from the third act of “Die Meistersinger.’’ The 
orchestral work throughout these numbers was very impressive 

Reading Eagle. 


The program was arranged to conform to the standards set for 
these concerts by Mr. Norden, who makes a strong appeal to 
those who are lovers of a high type of choral music. . . . The 
Reading Choral Society to-night offered a concert program which 


READING CHORAL SOCIETY 


Forty Men, Philadelphiz Orchestra 
N. LINDSAY NORDEN, Conductor 


proved to be the musical treat of the season.—Philadelphia Public 


Ledger. 

The best concert ever given by this fine choral organization 
The program in content and in performance has never been sur 
passed in any past concerts of the Choral Society. The Norden 
orchestral number made a favorable impression, as was shown 
by the outburst of enthusiastic applause with which it was 
received.-Reading Tribune 

A capacity audience greeted the singers and was enthusiastic 
over the program.—Philadelphia Record 

Last night’s concert was conclusive evidence of Mr. Norden’s 
musicianship, The strictly religious note was struc ck, in “Bide 
With Us,” by |. S. Bach, and “The Nineteenth P 1” of Saint 
Saens, while the “Te Deum” of Dvorak expresse a the fervor of 


festival occasion in the great and vital outdoors,—Reading Times 
was the finest ever given by the organizati 

55 voices at to-night's event It attractec ad 
and enhanced the Society's reputation as a 
Philadelphia inquirer 


The concert 
which numbered 15 
a capacity house 
producer of high class programs. 





























DUSOLINA GIANNINI 


Selected for her New York Recital 
January 4th 


















Carnegie Hall 
Three Songs from 


SPANISH CALIFORNIAN 
FOLK SONGS 


Harmonized and arranged by 
GERTRUDE ROSS 


1. Yo no sé 
I Know Not 

2. Serenata 
Under Gothic Arches 

. Nadie me quiere 
Old Maid's Song 

4, Carmela 

5. Un pajarito 
A Fickle Maiden 


EARLY 


si me quieres 
If You Love Me 
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EDGAR NELSON 





TAKES OVER 
BUSH CONSERVATORY PRESIDENCY 








Edgar Nelson, newly elected president of Bush Conserva 
ry, whose term of office begins officially on January 1, is 
of America’s foremost musicians \s choral conductor 
7 has won international recognition and fame As artist, 
accompanist and oratorio coach he is known from coast to 
coast. As a man, he has attained a personal popularity quite 
unique among musician 
Mr. Nelsor presidency of Bush Conservatory will open 
interest this progressive Chicago mus school among 
thousands in this country to whom his name stands for 
cerit musicianship and personality in the world of 
sik His distinguished position and reputation make him 
the logical successor of Kenneth M. Bradley, for many 
ears the presiding officer of the north side school, who is 


now the educational director of the Juilliard Foundation 
In assuming the presidency of Bush Conservatory, Mr 
Nelson, who is normally one of Chicago’s busiest musicians, 


the direction of the Sunday Evening Club and 





EDGAR NELSON, 

nationally celebrated conductor and vocal coach, now presi 
dent of Bush Conservatory, Chicago, formally assuming 

office on January 1 (Photo Fernand de Gueldre.) 
Swedish Choral Club choruses, an important church posi 
tion and a large class among his duties, will devote three 
hours a day to the administrative affairs of the school, in 
which he has the able assistance of Edward H. Schwenker, 
secretary and business manager of the conservatory 

He will, he says, gradually limit his class to coaching in 
oratorio and confine his recitals to appearances with a few 


GOLDY and DUSTY 


(The Gold Dust Twins of Radio Fame) 








at their Aeolian Hall recital 
Thursday evening, Jan. 7th 


will sing 
“HOWDY DO MIS’ SPRINGTIME’”’ 
by DAVID W. GUION 
and 
“MA LITTLE SUNFLOWER’”’ 


by FREDERICK W. VANDERPOOL 
from the 
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prominent artists. His work as conductor of the two prom- 
inent choral organizations with which he has been identified 
so long and so successfully will continue uninterrupted. 

“We are planning no change in the summer courses at 
Bush Conservatory this year,” said Mr. Nelson to a repre- 
sentative of the MusicaL Courter the other day, in discus- 
sing the future activities of the school under the new 
regime. “Our summer students in all parts of the country 
have found the Summer School at Bush Conservatory a 
valuable stimulus in their own teaching during the year, 
and already we have a large number of new applications, as 
well as many reservations from last year. « 

“The satisfied student is naturally our best advertisement, 
and I count one of the Conservatory’s most valuable assets 
the good will of our former students and graduates. They 
return to us year after year and often bring their friends to 
share the opportunities we offer them for summer studies. 

“Our summer classes have grown season alter season 
because of our superior faculty—I hold it is second to none 

and our very attractive dormitory accommodations. — | 
mention this fact because the students themselves tell me that 
Bush becomes their musical home, where both musical and 
living problems are solved with a minimum of trouble. In 
both studio and dormitory we aim to give the individual full 
scope and personal attention to his needs. We intend to 
avoid crowding by expansion, not contraction. Notwith 
standing our large number of dormitory residents, we have 
no so-called ‘pigeon-hole dormitories,’ but a real home for 
the students while they are with us. 

“I have the most complete confidence in the faculty which 
my predecessor, Mr. Bradley, gathered together,” continued 
Mr. Nelson, “and I count it a matter of artistic pride to be 
associated with them. That remark is not just a casual one. 
1 am quite definite about it. From my twenty-three years 
as a member of the faculty before assuming the position as 
president, | know their work from the inside and I am 
proud of the students they have trained. 

“Therefore, we will feature our own regular teachers 
during the summer term. I bear no malice towards the vis 
iting outside teacher, but I feel that we can do better by 
our students to have the same staff the year around and thus 
insure continuity of instruction and artistic ideals not other- 
wise possible. 

“My colleague, Edgar A. Brazelton, who is now our 
vice-president, will have charge of the normal courses, as 
dean of the department. The School Music courses will be 
excellent, as in former seasons, and the related course in 
class piano instruction will doubtless attract many students 
again this season.” 

In this calm, quiet-voiced man of few words and of 
practical judgments, it was difficult to visualize the inspired 
conductor who, but a few days ago, thrilled 2,500 people in 
Orchestra Hall with a masterly performance of The Messiah 
and led the Swedish Choral Club through the great oratorio 
in a way that added fresh laurels to their reputation. 

He has mastered the problems of school policies and 
management with the same thoroughness that he masters 
an eight-voiced Bach fugue, and one feels that under Edgar 
Nelson's capable leadership Bush Conservatory will gain a 
fresh impetus toward that illusive thing in art—success 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Wasuincton, D. C—The Washington Opera Com- 
pany’s second performance was given at the Auditorium, 
December 8. Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, proved the medium 
for some fine work by the entire organization. The role 
of Juliet was entrusted to Thalia Sabanieva, who was in 
excellent voice and spirits. Miss Sabanieva has rapidly 
become one of the local favorites. Mercutio was done by 
Ivan Ivantzoff, also an old friend and a welcome one. 
Paola Ananian upheld the traditions of the vocal art with 
his interpretation of Gregorio. Tybalt was well taken care 
of by Signor Tagliavini. Especially interesting was the 
Friar Lawrence of Sigurd Nilssen. This young bass, it 
will be recalled, was one of the original DeReszke Singers. 
It seems he is well justified in leaving his companions for 
the operatic field. Mr. Nilssen was a genuine delight in 
his work. There were others in the cast who did com- 
mendably, particularly Raymonde Delaunois as Stephano, 





GEORGE LIEBLING 


International Pianist-Composer 











in 


Chicago Recital 


KIMBALL HALL 


Sunday Afternoon at 3 o’clock 


January 10th, 1926 


assisted by 


Miss DEVORA NADWORNEY 


of the Chicago Civic Opera Co., who will sing a group of 


Mr. Liebling’s songs 


Tickets at Box Office—Ist Floor Kimball Bldg. 
Kimball Pianos used exclusively by Mr. Liebling on all his tours 
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WYNEMA McKINLEY, 
of Washington, D. C., a pupil of Edgar M. Cooke of the De 


Reszke-Seagle School for Singers. Miss McKinley is con- 

tralto soloist of the First Congregational Church and is also 

actively engaged in concert work. Press notices on a recent 

appearance make particular mention of her “rich, vibrant 
voice” and “excellent enunciation.” 





Anna LaPuma as Gertrude and George Cheshanovsky as 
the Duke. Arturo Gondolfi portrayed the Capulet of the 
cast to satisfaction. A colorful ballet, well arranged and 
well performed, was under the direction of Paul Gardner 
Tchernikoff. Jacques Samossoud again led the orchestra 
and took all from the score that was possible. Particu- 
larly fine press notices were given the chorus, conducted 
by Moes Zlatine. T. FG: 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 











MINNEAPOLIS, MiInN.—-The fourth regular concert by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, November 27, had for its 
principal number Berlioz’ symphony, Harold in Italy. It 
received a searching and sympathetic interpretation under 
Henri Verbrugghen’s temperamental leadership, while Paul 
Lemay did full justice to the viola solo running through 
all the four movements of the symphony. Weber’s Eury- 
anthe overture preceded the symphony. Mr. Verbrugghen 
and his men vouchsafed a colorful interpretation of d’Indy’s 
symphonic variations Istar, 

The sixth “Pop” concert, November 29, provided an op- 
portunity for Pierre Henrotte, the new concertmaster of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, to make his local 
debut before a larger audience. He played Saint-Saéns’ 
Havanaise and Wieniawski’s Scherzo Tarantelle. His 
success with the audience, as well as with his confreres of 
the orchestra, was immediate and well deserved. After 
numerous recalls he added Svendsen’s Romance. The pro- 
gram opened with Clapp’s prelude, Summer, and closed 
brilliantly with Tschaikowsky’s Italian Caprice. Two Schu- 
bert numbers, the entr’acte in B flat and the ballet music in 
G minor, both from Rosamunde, were especially well played 
and so much enjoyed by the audience that Henri Ver- 
brugghen added Schubert’s Moment Musical in F minor in 
his own orchestration. A third number in this group was 
Tor Aulin’s Swedish Dance in D go 

A popular local singer, Annette Yde Lake, was the assist- 
ing soloist at the seventh “Pop” concert, December 6. She 
sang the Suicidio aria from La Gioconda and Alleluia 
from Mozart’s motet Exultate. Greatly acclaimed by the 
audience, she was compelled to add several extras. Maase’s 
overture to The Marriage of Jeannette was the first num- 
ber on the program; Dohnanyi’s suite for orchestra, op. 
19, holding the center, while Casella’s Rhapsody Italia closed 
the program. Due to the presence of the composer, the 
last number was given an inspirational per formanc €, arous- 
ing great waves of enthusiasm and culminating in an ova- 
tion for Mr, Casella. 

The University of Minnesota Chamber Music Course, 
under the direction of Mrs. Carlyle Scott, opened auspi- 
ciously on November 24 at the auditorium of University 
Music Hall. As it was the Flonzaley String Quartet which 
provided the music, little can be said at this time to add to 
the firmly established reputation of this peerless organiza- 
tion. Suffice it to say that the program evoked the cus- 
tomary scenes of enthusiasm and compelled the artists to add 
several extras. 

The Orchestral Art Society, William MacPhail, conductor, 
gave a concert to a large and appreciative audience at the 
auditorium of West High School, November 25. The 
assisting soloists were Lora Lulsdorff McCartney, contralto, 
and Winifred Reichmuth, pianist. 

Mu Epsilon chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon Musical Sorority 
gave an open program on November 24 at the MacPhail 
School, Nationalism through Russian Music was illustrated 
by a well chosen program of Russian compositions, the 
mainstay of which were two groups of songs sung by Hazel 
Dieseth and the B flat minor piano concerto by Tschaikowsky 
played by Mme, Bailey-Apfelbeck in her customary authori- 
tative marfher. Agnes Moore Freyberger opened the pro- 

gram with some illuminating remarks on the distinctive 
Paracter of folk music. G.$ 
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CLEVELAND, On10.—The second concert, given by the 
Cleveland Orchestra in Public Hall and designated as “Music 
of Many Lands,’ took place November 29 before an audi- 
ence that numbered approximately 6,500 and which received 
the orchestra as enthusiastically as at the previous one. 
Nikolai Sokoloff’s program for this second big popular 
concert. consisted of the overture to Weber's Freischutz; 
The River Moldau by Smetana; Moszkowski’s Serenata ; 
Morning Mood from Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite; Finlandia by 
Sibelius; March of the Sardar from the Causcasian 
Sketches by [ppolitow-lvanoff; the Indian War Dance by 
Skilton and the Bacchanale from Samson and Delilah. A 
divertissement was offered in the way of the Meditation 
from Thais in which Arthur Beckwith, concertmaster of 
the orchestra, played the solo violin passages, and the con- 
cert closed with a rousing performance of the Rackoczy 
March. 

The sixth pair of concerts, at Masonic Hall by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra under Nikolai Sokoloff, occurred December 
3 and 5, with the well-beloved Franck symphony as pieces 
de resistance. Cleveland Orchestra patrons. love this work 
above all symphonic works in the repertory of the orches- 
tra, as witness the fact that it was last year’s unanimous 
choice for the final program, which is always started off 
by a request symphony. Mr. Sokoloff, as usual, gave a 
satisfactory and poignantly beautiful reading of the score. 
Josef Hofmann was soloist playing the Rubinstein piano 
concerto in D minor. Mr. Hofmann’s musical ability was 
greater than ever and his playing almost magical in its 
fire and ferocity. The dainty Cephale et Pocris ballet suite 
by Gretry and Borodin’s stirring dances from Prince Igor 
were also included in the program, which was unanimously 
declared to be the most enjoyable of the current season. 

December 13, the Greater Cleveland Lutheran Chorus 
its first concert of the season at Masonic Hall, under 


gave 
the direction of F. W. Strieter, and assisted by Albert 
Riemenschneider, Cleveland organist. The program con- 


sisted of music particularly adapted to the Christmas sea- 
son. The chorus, as always, sang with admirable feeling 
and sonority of tone. » 


Loesser with Clevdend Institute 


CLEVELAND, Outo.—The appointment of Arthur Loesser, 
pianist, to the faculty of the Cleveland Institute of Music 
is an apt illustration of the theory carried out in the school 
of appointing teachers young enough to retain their inter- 
est in teaching, old enough to be thoroughly competent, 
artist enough to be valuable in the concert field, and student 
enough to be continually growing and developing. 

Young in years, Loesser is old in musical experience. His 
career was started at the age of three in New York, where 
he was born. His first formal instruction was imparted by 
Elizabeth Strauss, a Leschetitzky pupil. Later he studied 





ARTHUR 


LOESSER. 


at the Institute of Musical Art in New York with Sigis- 
mund Stojowski. One of the many awards he won for 
his excellence in his musical studies was the Morris Loeb 
Memorial Prize, which entitled him to a year’s studies 
abroad. His European debut in 1913 was a notable event 
in musical circles. 

At the outbreak of the war he was compelled to return 
to America. At an age when most boys are just beginning 
to think of college, he was touring with Maud Powell, 
famous violinist. In 1920 he made an extensive tour of 
Australia, and the following year he appeared in the Far 
East with Mischa Elman. Then followed an engagement 
with Schumann-Heink. 

Within the last few years he has been devoting his time 
to solo work, ensemble and teaching. He has appeared in 
concert and with symphony orchestras, and is the valued 
pianist of the Stringwood Ensemble, a sextet composed of 
first and second violin, viola, clarinet and cello, which is 
one of the newer ensemble groups in the East. Whatever 
his position—soloist, assisting pianist or accompanist, or as 
a member of an ensemble—Loesser seems to fit into the set- 
ting with artistic perfection. 

His first appearance here on January 29 in an invitation 
recital is eagerly awaited. Meanwhile he is fulfilling im- 
portant engagements in the East. He will appear with the 
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Stringwood Ensemble in Danbury, Conn., February 3, and 
will play again February 13. On February 19 he will appear 
in recital with Helen Teschner-Tas in New York City. 

B 
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GreateR New York Music Anp Dramatic CLub MEETS 

December 16 witnessed the regular monthly affair of the 
Greater New York Music and Dramatic Club, Elizabeth G. 
Black, founder and president, the company gathering at the 
Ampico Studio to hear musical numbers interspersed with 
recitations and Christmas carols. Abbie Pennell sang songs 
by Speaks and by President Black, Margaret S. Keena 
playing accompaniments, and both artists pleased everyone. 
Isabelle Lepke gave recitations of humorous nature, and 
Howard Kersey offered an unusual impersonation. Very 
good were three dances by Jean Derby, Ethel Kemp and 
Elsie Sobel. Lila Bohnert, in Spanish male costume, and 
Evelyn Le Sant, as Spanish girl, danced gracefully, Harriet 
N. Snow furnishing the the piano music. 

The club is doing good work in supplying pleasing music, 
graceful solo-dancing and high-class recitations, catering to 
an audience capable of enjoying all three arts. 

ErMINIA LiGoTTI AT BEETHOVEN Society 

Erminia Ligotti, lyric soprano, was special soloist at the 
December 19 musicale of the Beethoven Society, Mrs. Joseph 
Alexander Lawrance, president, at the Hotel Astor. She 
was heard in the aria from La Traviata, songs by Wein- 
gartner, Godard and Hageman, and in an operatic duet with 
Iseo lari, tenor. In all these her fine voice, musical fervor 
and pleasing personality combined to win her special favor 
and encores. 

GRAND OperA Society Gives MARTHA 

Zilpha Barnes Wood directed the opera Martha, at public 
school 27 on December 16 before an audience of 1,000 people, 
with the best cast and largest chorus yet heard by this 
society. Principal Massel has requested an early re-appear- 
ance of the society. 


Engagements at Liebling Studio 


numbers four of Estelle Liebling’s 
pupils among its members: Beatrice Belkin, Anne Balthy, 
Dorothy Miller and Celia Branz. Olive Cornell has just 
been engaged for her third consecutive week at the Missouri 
Theater in St. Louis. At the Cameo Theater in New York 
recent soloists have been Bessie Glass, Patricia O'Connell, 
Anne Balthy and Beatrice Belkin. Jessica Dragonette has 
been engaged by the Shuberts for the leading role in The 
Student Prince. Louise Wright has been engaged by Milton 
Aborn for the leading role in Firefly, which is to play twelve 
weeks during the summer. Celia Branz is filling reéngage- 
ments during Christmas and New Year’s at Attleboro and 
New Bedford. Anne Yago has been engaged to sing with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company in February. Florence 
Leffert will be the soloist at the New York concert of Ary 
van Leenwen, first flutist of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. The Liebling Trio sang at the Mosque, Newark, 
N. J., during the week of December 1. John Coast has been 
chosen by the Shuberts to play Tranitz in the London Stu 
dent Prince Company, the role he created in the New York 
nroduction. Mary Liela Patterson has been engaged as the 
Princess by the Shuberts in the Student Prince Company. 

———————————_—_—_—_—_ 
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Telephone Endicott 1900 


Ix. Trovatorr, DeceMBER 21 

Except that Cyrena Van Gordon succeeded Louise Home 
as Azucena in the repetition of |1 Trovatore on Monday eve 
ning, the cast was the same as at previous performances and 
headed by the glorious Muzio, <A versatile and most satis 
fying artist, Miss Van Gordon was a most effective Azucena 
and she delivered gorgeous singing throughout the evening 

Boris Govunorr, DecemMaer 22 

Boris Godunoff was again sung Baklanoff, 

Gordon and Cortis in the leads, 
Wertuer, Decemper 23 
Werther was repeated with an unchanged cast. 
CAVALLERIA AND NAMIKO-SAN, Decemner 24 


with Van 


A revival of The Daughter of the Regiment was scheduled 
for Christmas Eve, but due to a slight indisposition o! 
Giacomo Rimini, Cavalleria was substituted. Muzio sang 
the role of Santuzza for the first, time and her glorious 
singing made her the bright star of the night. The balance 
of the cast was similar to previous performances, Namiko 

San had its second hearing and Miura in the title part won 
another big success. 
A Licut From Sr. Acnes ANp I Paeiiacct, 
DeceMBER 26 (MATINEE) 

On page five of this issue will be found the report of the 
second of the American novelties promised by the Chicago 
Civic Opera for this season—W., Franke Harling’s A Light 
From St. Agnes. The novelty was followed by Pagliacci, 
in which the role of Nedda was sung by Anna Fitziu and 
not Claudia Muzio, who was programmed. Fitziu finds the 
role of Nedda one of the best in her vast repertory and 
she made a splendid impression from the vocal as well as 
histrionical standpoint. She was much feted by a large 
audience that left not a vacant seat in the Auditorium 

Faust, DeceMBER 26 (EVENING) 

Thais was to have beer given at popular prices, but duc 

to the illness of Mary Garden, Faust was substituted. 


JEANNETTE Cox. 


Harrisburg Festival Artists 
_ Nevada Van der Veer has been engaged for the Har- 
risburg, Pa., music festival in May; others appearing will be 
Grace Kerns, Judson House and Fred Patton, 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1091 401 Kmabe Building, New York City 
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JOHN A. HOFFMANN, Teor 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music - Utica, N. Y* 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerte op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
“*(Signed) Eanst Von Douwanyt.” 


WALTER MILLS 
BARITONE 


3 East 47th Street 
Phone 6257 Murray Hill 


FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


ROBERT PERUTZ 
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Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 

















Mme. HELENE SAXBY 
(Paris—London—Dresden— Weimar) 
Pianist, Composer, Ensemble Work 


Highly successful in preparing Pupils for Repertoire, Concert, or 
Exams (Voice or Piano). Studied Stavenhagen, Garcia, ete. Endorsed 
by Clara Novello Davies, as her Southern representative. 


Member of Key Club, N 4 
504 S. OREGON AVENUE TAMPA, FLORIDA 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 


SINGING ACADEMY—— 


202 rue deCourcelles Paris, France 


LOUS BACHNER Voice 


Teacher of Schiusnus, Karin Branzell, Laubenthal and many 
. other leading European Artists. 
Berlin W. 15, Kenstanzersir 82 




















Assistant Teacher: CURTIS ¥. CRELLIN 
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La Juive, DecemBer 18 

La Juive came to the repertory for the first time this sea- 
son on December 18. There is no singer in the operatic 
world who comes near measuring up to Rosa Ponselle in 
such a role as Rachel. Miss Ponselle has probably the only 
voice today that is exactly adapted to the roles of that type 
—as witness her recent triumph in La Vestale. It can rise 
to the fullness of its strength without in any way impairing 
its quality and her singing is simply masterful. Added to 
this, Miss Ponselle has a very good idea of acting. Playing 
opposite her, in the role created here by Caruso, was Mar- 
tinelli. In no other role of his repertory, does he reach the 
heights attained in this. Singing with surety, power and 
vivid expression, he acts the role with surprising fervor and 
effectiveness. The other roles are not significant in com- 
parison with the two leads, though the part of the Princess 
should be given to one of the first singers. Charlotte Ryan 
did as well with it as her possibilities allow. Ralph Errolle 
was the Leopold, and other roles fell to Leon Rothier as 
the Cardinal, Louis D’Angelo as Albert and James Wolfe. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted as before. The Metropolitan 
production continues to have the same magnificent accessories 
as previously. 

Marta, December 19 (MATINEE) 

There was a return of Von Flotow’s tuneful Marta to 
charm the Saturday afternooners at the Metropolitan on 
December 19. The feature of the performance, as it usually 
is, was the voice and singing of Beniamino Gigli as Lionel. 
The tenor was prodigal of the lovely tones of his voice and 
gave great joy to an appreciative audience. Kathleen Howard 
was the Nancy, and Giuseppe De Luca the Plunkett. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted. 

Dre MEISTERSINGER, December 19 

There was a Meistersinger performance for the popular 
Saturday night opera audience, revolving—as it always does 
when he sings—about Clarence Whitehill’s magnificent pre- 
sentation of Hans Sachs. Mme. Marcella Roeseler sang 
Eva for the first time at the Metropolitan and acquitted her- 
self most creditably. Her lyric soprano voice is particularly 
adapted to the role which she sang with excellent musician- 
ship and thorough understanding. Her playing of the part 
was also thoroughly sympathetic. Marion Telva’s Magdalena 
has become a well rounded presentation. now. Walther Von 
Stolzing is not one of Curt Taucher’s happy parts; he does 
not look the romantic young hero nor is his voice equal 
to it, but he is always intelligent and goes as far as his 
natural means allow. In place of Gustav Schuetzendorf, 
suddenly indisposed, Arnold Gabor sang Beckmesser for the 
first time at the Metropolitan and did very well, indeed, 
under the circumstances. Artur Bodanzky conducted as 
usual. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, Decemser 20 

On December 20, the seventh Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan commemorated the centenary of Johann Strauss. 
The program was divided into a Wagner-Strauss offering 
in which Marcella Roeseler, Queena Mario, Ellen Dalossy, 
Marion Telva, Curt Taucher and George Meader par- 
ticipated. In the aria, Dich teure Halle, from Tannhauser, 
Miss Roeseler was at her best both as to voice and interpreta- 
tion. Queena Mario proved a favorite in the waltz song. 
Voices of Spring, her flute like instrument seeming par- 
ticularly adapted to the selection, and it can be said of 
Marion Telva, heard in Wagner’s Traueme and Schmerzen, 
that she is a sincere artist. There was no sympathy between 
orchestra and soloist in Curt Taucher’s rendition of Die 
Miestersingers Preislied, while Miss Dalossy’s waltz song 
from Strauss’ Die Fledermaus pleased more because of her 
personality than her vocal attempts. George Meader joined 
Miss Dalossy and Telva in the Gipsy Baron Trio, and though 
it was his only appearance on the program he was heard 
to advantage. The orchestra opened the first part of the 
program with the Rienzi overture, the second part with the 
lilting overture to Die Fledermaus and the charming waltz, 
Roses from the South, in which special credit must be given 
the wood-winds. The program closed with the ever loved 
Blue Danube Waltz, after which orchestra and Conductor 
Bamboschek were heartily applauded. 

JeweELs OF THE Maponna, DeceMBerR 21 

Wolf-Ferrari’s brilliant dramatic opera, The Jewels of 
the Madonna, was repeated on December 21 with the same 
cast as at the premiere and before another sold out house 
and with the same enthusiasm it aroused a week earlier 
and would have aroused all these years if the Metropolitan 
management had seen fit to produce it. Like Debussy’s 
Pelleas, the failure of the Metropolitan to give The Jewels 
(although it was given at the Century years ago) is one 
of the mysteries. It is not great art—far from it !—but it 
is good theatrically constructed, musically at least, in a 
masterly manner. Properly rendered, as it most certainly 
is at the Metropolitan, its success is sure. The stars were 
Martinelli, Telva, Jeritza, Danise and Bada, and the con- 
ductor, Papi. 
TANNHAUSER, DecMBER 23 

Tannhauser had a repetition December 23, with Maria 
Jeritza as Elizabeth. Alluring in her appearance, she in- 
vested her singing with beauty of tone and gave an altogether 
touching portrayal. Curt Taucher did well as the Minne- 
singer and Whitehill’s Wolfram was a striking feature of 
the performance. The ever dependable Frances Peralta 
handled the role of Venus with her accustomed artistry, and 
looked stunning. Bodanzky conducted. 

La GroconpA, DeceEMBER 24 

One of the most noteworthy performances this season was 
given on December 24 when Ponchielli’s La Gioconda was 
presented. The audience, which was of good size, enjoyed 
the presentation, which, in all respects, was a memorable one. 

Rosa Ponselle was the heroine, a role with which she 
opened this season’s opera at the Metropolitan, singing and 
acting with a fervor hardly equalled by her this season. 
Gigli as Enzo scored a tremendous success; he received 
thunderous applause after his artistic singing of the aria, 
Cielo e Mar, and was recalled many times. Ruffo, who was 
to have appeared as Barnaba, was ‘indisposed, and his place 
was filled by Mario Basidla, a new baritone. Jeanne Gordon 
was heard as Laura, a role well-suited to her excellent vocal 
and histrionic talents. Merle Alcock, who. was cast as La 
Cieca, made an unusually fine impression with her artistic 
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The Dance of the Hours, as 


singing of the aria in Act I. 
applauded. Serafin conducted 


usual, was enthusiastically 
energetically and effectively. 
Aina, Decemper 25 (MATINEE) 

Aida was repeated on Christmas afternoon with a familiar 
cast headed by Elisabeth Rethberg in the title role, Carmela 
Ponselle as Amneris, Martinelli as Radames, and De Luca 
the Amonasro. It was a capital performance, conducted 
with dash and fire by the recovered Serafin. Rethberg and 
Ponselle, in fine form, received a large share of the applause, 
and the other artists gave of their best also. The holiday 
audience was in a festive mood and enthusiasm reigned. 

La Bouneme, DecempBer 25 

La Boheme was the Christmas night offering at the 
Metropolitan with Edward Johnson, Scotti and Louise 
Hunter singing the leading roles. Johnson, as Rudolph, 
thrilled a capacity audience with his splendid acting and 
singing of the artist-lover. Scotti was cast as Marcello, and 
Louise Hunter as Musetta. Papi conducted. 

La VestaLe, DecemBer 26 (MATINEE) 

La Vestale attracted a capacity matinee audience on De- 
cember 26. Again the beautiful singing and fine acting of 
Rosa Ponselle held the chief interest; she was in excellent 
voice, and repeatedly the large audience called her before the 
curtain. Once more the superb acting and glorious voice of 
Margaret Matzenauer, as the High Priestess, afforded the 
audience great musical enjoyment. Serafin conducted. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, Decemper 19 

The eighth Sunday evening concert, under the direction of 
Paul Eisler, brought forth a long list of prominent artists, 
including Rosa Ponselle, Mario Chamlee, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Merle Alcock, Carmela Ponselle, Nanette Guilford, Ralph 
Errolle, Jose Mardones and Mario Basiola, all contributing 
their best to make the evening one of unusual pleasure. The 
program opened with an overture, followed by a duet with 
Miss Guilford and Mr. Errolle from Carmen. Mr. Chamlee 
gave an inimitable interpretation of O Paradiso, from 
L’Africana and Rosa Ponselle, in splendid voice, was vocif- 
erously applauded after her rendition of the aria from La 
Forza del Destino. She also sang with her sister, Carmela, 
the duet from La Gioconda, their voices blending beauti- 
fully. In an aria from Samson et Dalila, Carmela Ponselle 
disclosed a voice of fine contralto quality and she, too, was 
the recipient of much applause. Lawrence Tibbett again 
gave much pleasure in a Tannhauser aria. The program 
closed with the Orpheus overture by Offenbach. 


Rechlin Heard from New York to Minnesota 

Twenty-seven cities in states from New York to Minne- 
sota heard Edward Rechlin’s all-Bach recitals, this tour 
registering his finest success to date. In Chicago he was 
heard in Orchestra Hall; he also had three recitals at 





White photo 
EDWARD RECHLIN, 
organist, who toured the Middle West in a month's recitals 
of all-organ works. 


Thief River Falls, Minn., and two recitals in New Ulm, 
Minn. One who was with him writes that “without excep- 
tion audiences remained and demanded more at the close. 
Reason: elimination of the personal element, presentation 
of the message. The recitals caused the foundation of sev- 
eral new choral societies, specializing in Bach.” Although 
in a train-wreck he escaped harm, the artist claims to have 
gained six pounds despite the daily roughing it. 


Anastasha Rabinoff Again Scores with San 
Carlo Opera 


Anastasha Rabinoff, young American dramatic soprano, as 
guest artist with the San Carlo Opera Company, is winning 
tremendous success everywhere she appears. The following 
telegram from Fortune Gallo and B. S. Arnold tells of her 
latest success. with the company, at New Orleans: 

San Carlo Opera Company presented Anastasha Rabinoff i 
as Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana in my Dele ee wie le 
commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of Italian opera. Rabinoff 
scored tremendous sucess. Was cheered enthusiastically by largest 
audience in Tulane Theater. Entire New 
Orleans press acclaimed her, 

(Signed) Fortunz Gatto anv B. S. ARrwoLp. 


Received many recalls. 
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San Antonio, Tex.—Ethel Crider, soprano, presented a 
delightful group of Spanish songs, in costume, when the 
St. Anthony Hotel recently re-opened the Roof. 

Mrs. G. Hodges was in charge of an interesting program 
on American-born Women Composers, following a regular 
meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
president. Those who rticipated were Mrs. Edgar 
Schmuck, Lenora Smith, Mrs, James Chalkley, Fern Hirsch, 
and Magdalene Prince. Accompanists were Mrs. Edward 
Sachs and Fern Hirsch. 


The junior department of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Mrs. Daniel A. Groh, chairman, gave a program the sub- 
ject of which was American Composers. Five members 
participated and the chorus, Mrs. A. Katzenberger, director, 
sang several numbers. 

The Girls’ Glee Club, of fifty voices of Brackenridge 
High School, Mary Kroeger, director, gave a costume re- 
cital. Miss Kroeger also contributed a group of Spanish 
songs in costume. 

The third concert of the Palace Unrivalled Orchestra, 
augmented by the Rialto Concert, Orchestra, Don Felice, 
conductor, in the series being sponsored by the San An- 
tonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president, 
was given with Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, as soloist. Of 
special interest were two numbers by the conductor—Sym- 
phonic March, and march, City of San Antonio. This or- 
chestra is a fine playing body under this capable conductor. 
Mrs. Jones’ number was the taxing aria from Traviata 
which served to show her exquisite quality of voice, tech- 
nic and fine musicianship. two encores were necessary. 
Walter Dunham was the capable accompanist. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, pres- 
ident, presented Mrs. Joseph Choate King, mezzo-soprano ; 
Olga Louise Seiser, pianist, and Mrs. J. J. Loving, accom- 
panist, at the second musicale-tea in the series of four given 
each season. Miss Seiser displayed splendid touch, fine 
musicianship and admirable technic. Mrs. King displayed 
the rich, resonant quality of her voice to fine advantage. 
It is of unusual range; her breath control is remarkable 
and her stage presence charming. Miss Seiser has just re- 
turned from two years’ study at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, and previous to that was an artist-pupil of Clara 
Duggan Madison. Mrs. King is coaching with Mrs. L. L. 
Marks and expects to go on concert tour in the spring, be- 
sides filling numerous professional engagements in the city. 
Mrs. J. J. Loving gave excellent support at the piano. Mrs. 
King is general chairman and Mrs. Leonard Brown vice- 
chairman of the musicale teas. 

Walter Dunham, organist, assisted hy Eddie Bradford, 
xylophonist, and the Alzafar Shrine Band, W. E. Rush, 
leader, presented an excellent program at the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral recently. 

Mrs. James Chalkey and Mrs. S. A, Freeborn were in 
charge of the program given for the music department of 
the Woman’s Club. Pupils of the following participated : 
Roy R. Repass, Mrs. L. L. Marks, David Ormesher, Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel, Walter Dunham, Mary Stuart Edwards, 
Mrs. F. Ford, Dorothy Ludovic, Mrs. A. Altman, Briggs 
School of Expression, St. Mary’s Hall and St. Anthony's 
School. An entertaining address was made by Clayton 
Hamilton, 

Mrs, Fred Jones, soprano; Mrs. Charles Treuter, soprano; 
Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; Charles Stone, tenor, and 
Warren Hull, baritone, assisted by choir directed by O. W. 
Stapleton, with Walter Dunham and Mrs. Harry Leap, 
accompanists, contributed the musical part of the mammoth 
Thanksgiving service held in the Palace Theater. 

Mrs. Fred Jones, Mrs. Guy Simpson, Charles Stone and 
Warren Hull, with Walter Dunham, accompanist, gave a 
special program of Thanksgiving music at the regular meet- 
ing of the Rotary Club. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 
president, each year presents three members in professional 
recital. Those chosen this year were Mrs. Guy Simpson, 
contralto; Helen Oliphant Bates, pianist, and Willeta Mae 
Clarke, violinist, with Walter Dunham and Mrs. Nat Gold- 
smith, accompanists. A bereavement in the family pre- 
vented Miss Clarke from appearing, and her place was 
capably filled by Charles Stone, tenor. The program was 

iven at the regular monthly meeting of the club. Mrs. 
Bates played with the splendid technic and musical under- 
standing for which she is known. Mrs. Simpson's numbers 
showed to fine advantage her rich, flowing, sympathetic 
quality of tone. Mr. Stone’s voice displayed to advantage 
clear, brilliant, resonant quality. Mrs. Paul Ro¢he was 
chairman of the program. 

Helen Davis, mezzo-soprano, and .Victor Young, com- 
poser-pianist, appeared in recital at the Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral, under the auspices of the Stapleton Music Company 
and A. F, Beyer. <A large audience applauded enthusi- 
astically. 

Mrs. J. T. Smith was in charge of an enjoyable program 
on Christmas Music, following the regular meeting of the 
Tuesday Musical Club. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president. 
Following the musical digest given by Hellen Teagarden 
Sanders, and an interesting paper by Mrs. Smith on the 
subject, the program was given by Mrs. Charles Treuter; 
William Irby, the Tuesday Musical Octet; Mrs. Edward 
Sachs, leader; Mrs. Guy Simpson, Mattie Herff Rees 
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and Gilbert Schramm. Accompanists were Mrs. Eugene 
Staffel, Ethel Crider and the Tuesday Musical Octet. 

The regular weekly musical program at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral was given, December 1, with Walter Dun- 
ham, official organist, as soloist. S. W. 
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Detroit, Micu.—Thoroughly delightful from all stand- 
points was the program for the fourth pair of subscription 
concerts of the Detroit Orchestra at Orchestra Hall, 
November 26 and 27. Josef Hofmann appeared as soloist 
and composer. The program opened with the Beethoven 
overture to Kénig Stephan, op. 17, followed by the Haydn 
symphony in C major, and The Haunted Castle by Hof- 
mann—all splendidly played by the orchestra under the 
skilful guidance of Mr. Gabrilowitsch. Mr. Hofmann 
closed the program with a superb rendition of the Rubin- 
stein fourth concerto in D minor, op. 70. On Thursday 
evening he was so vociferously applauded that he added 
three numbers to the program, all of which the audience 
found eminently satisfying. 

The fifth pair of concerts, given December 3 and 4, pre- 
sented a program of three numbers and proved brilliant. It 
opened with the overture to Oberon by Weber followed by 
the beautiful fifth symphony of Tschaikowsky. The orchestra 
always plays Tschaikowsky in an appealing manner and the 
applause that greeted Mr. Gabrilowitsch and his men at the 
close demonstrated that this occasion was no exception. The 
program concluded with the violin concerto in B minor by 
Saint-Saéns, artistically played by Harry Farbman, who 
was warmly greeted by his former townsmen. There were 
many present who had heard him play as a boy student and 
were keenly interested in hearing him now launched as a 
recognized artist. His reception must have been highly 
gratifying. He played several encores accompanied by 
Miss Mannebach at the piano. 

The sixth pair of concerts, December 17 and 18, intro- 
duced Charles M. Courboin, organist, as soloist in a pro- 
gram built around the organ in Orchestra Hall to which 
recently there have been made several additions and im- 
provements. Mr. Courboin appeared with the orchestra in 
Haendel’s concerto in D minor and in Carpenter’s A Pil- 
— Vision. He closed with Bach’s Passacaglia and F 

ugue, having ample opportunity to display his virtuosity. 
His work was greeted warmly. Three novelties were on 
the program, heard for the first time here: Franckenstein’s 
variations on a theme by Meyerbeer, Borodin’s first symphony 
and the Carpenter number. Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducted. 

Sunpay “Pop” Concerts 

For the Sunday concert, November 29, Jeannette vander 
Velpen Reaume, a Detroit soprano, was the soloist. She 
sang the recitative and aria of Lia from Debussy’s L’Enfant 
Prodigue and the Queen’s aria from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Le Coq D’Or, a number admirably suited to her lyric voice 
which possesses clarity, sweetness and fine carrying power— 
though not a big voice. Mr. Kolar subdued his orchestra 
admirably in her accompaniments. The orchestral numbers 
were Litolff’s overture to Robespierre; suite L’Arlesienne 
No. 2, Bizet; the Nutcracker Suite of Tschaikowsky, and 
the Bacchanale from Saint-Saéns Samson and Delilah. 

For the concert December 6, Charles Naegle, pianist, and 
D'Avignon Morel, a Detroit organist, were the soloists. Mr. 
Naegle played the Grieg concerto in A minor, op. 16, in a 
manner to win him warm applause. Mr. Morel maintained 
his usual artistic standard in the adagio from Saint-Saéns 
third symphony in C minor and the Military March from 
Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance. Other numbers on the 
program were the Faust overture, Wagner; Abenlied, Schu- 
mann, and the scherzo, Queen Mab, from the symphony, 
Romeo and Juliet, Berlioz. 


Ypsttantit NorMAL CHorr 

December 13, the Ypsilanti Normal Choir, Frederick Alex- 
ander, director, made its annual appearance at Orchestra 
Hall. Though the women outnumber the man in this choir, 
Mr. Alexander skilfully maintains an excellent balance of 
parts. The personnel of the body must necessarily change 
from year to year, yet the same fine standard of work is 
always shown. The choir sings entirely a capella and sustains 
the pitch admirably. Annie Dexter Gray, contralto, Carl 
Lindegren, bass, and William A. Kerr, baritone, added 
much to the attractiveness of the program by their fine 
solo work. The orchestral part of the program, under the 
baton of Victor Kolar, included the prelude to Parsifal, 
Wagner; Le Rouet d’ Omphale, Saint-Saéns; the Dream 
Pantomime from Haensel and Gretel, by Humperdinck, 
and the prelude to The Mastersingers, Wagner. 


Concerts FoR YOUNG PEOPLE 

December 8 and 9, Victor Kolar conducted orchestral 
concerts for public school children at Orchestra Hall and 
the morning of December 12. The morning concert was 
devoted to compositions of Schubert and Schumann. Edith 
M. Rhetts gave the explanatory talk her subject being Two 
Typical Romantics. Rosalind Kaplan, a twelve year old 
pianist, played Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brilliant for piano 
and orchestra. 

ScHUMANN-HEINK 

November 30, the beloved contralto, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, gave a recital at Arcadia. She was in splendid 
voice and sang with the fervor and dramatic ability that 
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have endeared her to her auditors. She generously added 
many encores to her program. Her floral tributes were 
many and beautiful. 
RAIsA AND RIMINI 

November 30, Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini gave a 
joint recital at Orchestra Hall. This was one of the series 
of the Civic Music Association, 

OrpHeus Criusp Concert 

The Orpheus Club of thirty male voices, under the di 
rection of Charles Frederic Morse, gave its first subscrip- 
tion of the season at Orchestra Hall, December 8, celebrat 
ing its twenty-fifth anniversary. The club was assisted by 
Delphine March, contralto, who in addition to solo work 
with the club sang two groups of songs in a pleasing, in- 
telligently handled voice. Harriet J. Ingersoll and Dr. 
Lloyd Kemp were the accompanists of the evening. The 
work of the club is always of a high standard. There is a 
good balance of parts, fine shading and a unity of purpose 
most satisfactory. It is one of the musical assets of 
which Detroit is justly proud. 

MapricAL CLuB 

The Madrigal Club of women's voices, under the direc- 
tion of Charles Frederic Morse, gave a concert in the 
auditorium of the Women’s City Club, November 24. Mrs 
Basil P. Holt, soprano; Viola Geist Scully, contralto, and 
Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford, pianists, were the soloists. Mrs. 
Mumford is also club accompanist. 

TuespAy MusiIcaLe PRESENTS WeyLAND EcHOLS 

December 8, the Tuesday Musicale presented Weyland 
Echols, tenor, as its first artist of the season. He sang a 
varied, well balanced program and made an excellent im- 
pression; repetitions and encores being freely demanded. 
Margaret Mannebach was the accompanist. 

CHAMBER Music Society or SAN FRANCISCO 

The famous Chamber Music Society of San Francisco 
made its first Detroit appearance at the Book Cadillac 
Monday Morning Musicales, December 7. Much had been 
promised and the promise was more than fulfilled. The 
program was one of unalloyed delight. J. M. S. 


Northrup in Demand for The Messiah 


Margaret Northrup was engaged for three performances 
of The Messiah during the holiday season. December 18 she 
sang that oratorio in Schenectady, N. Y., this being a re- 
engagement from last season. December 27 she was heard 
in The Messiah in Bloomfield, N. J., and December 28 she 
sang it with the Philadelphia Choral Society. December 17 
the soprano appeared in a miscellaneous program with the 
Reading Choral Society and was exceedingly well received 
Following Miss Northrup’s appearance in Schenectady in 
The Messiah the critic of the Gazette stated: “The soprano, 
first appearing with the charming recitative which an 
nounces the birth of the Saviour, was Margaret Northrup 
She has a voice of much sweetness and is a finished oratorio 
singer. Particularly beautiful was her singing of Rejoice 
Greatly and she made the Come Unto Him a real appeal to 
the higher emotions.” 


Edwin Hughes in Mansfield, Ohio 

At Edwin Hughes’ recent appearance before the Civic 
Music League in Mansfield, Ohio, the American numbers on 
his program were among the most enthusiastically received, 
including compositions by Henry Cowell, Edward Mac 
Dowell, Charles Repper and the Strauss-Hughes Concert 
Paraphrase on the Wiener Blut Waltz. The Mansfield 
News wrote: “American audiences always enjoy American 
compositions. Hughes well deserves the enviable reputation 
that he has won both in Europe and America. He is a 
great pianist. His tonal effects were most beautiful.” The 
Mansfield Journal said: “His technic was superb and he 
played with great ability.” 

















Attention Violinists 


Take a look at 


“JAZZETTO” 


For Violin and Piano 


by 
SAMUEL GARDNER 


Watch it develop as did 
“FROM THE CANEBRAKE”’ 























FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY. 


Author of “The Way to Sing.” —Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 

















students who seek the tru’ 


THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 


Dear Mr. ws a te 
vin, associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my appreciation of your thorough understanding 

of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent each of your elucidations, through which I have been able to discover 
and use new beauties in = own voice. It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CA 


NTO.” Gratefully yours, 


February 23, 1923. 
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Ernest Bloch, who has been devoting himself to 
composition since giving up the directorship of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music last spring, has just 
accepted the position of artistic director of the San 
Francisco Conservatory. He will begin work in 
January and conduct’ courses in harmony, form, coun- 
terpoint and composition he accession of Mr. 
Bloch as a permanent member will mean a great deal 
to the musical world of the Golden Gate ¢ ity. 

Music and Youth, a new monthly magazine, “the 
first music magazine for young people of America,” 
is published in Boston by Evans Bros., the American 
branch of a large English publishing house, which 
has made a specialty of educational magazines. The 
first two numbers are intelligently edited. The arti- 
cles are written in a straightforward, simple way, 
readily understandable by the young people, and the 
illustrations are well chosen and excellently repro- 
duced. Perhaps, however, there is still a little bit too 
much pressure on the English pedal for a true Ameri- 
can publication. 


Says a paragraph from the correspondent in 
Vienna: “The Zolnay Verlag is about to issue a vol- 
ume of letters exchanged by Richard Strauss and 
his librettist, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, during 1908- 
1918. They are edited by young Dr. Franz Strauss, 
the composer's son, and reveal Strauss’ not always 
enthusiastic opinions on Hofmannsthal’s work.” The 
world will await with bated breath this enormous 
contribution to literature. It is rather hard to think, 
off hand, of anything of less importance. And if, as 
our correspondent says, Strauss was not always en- 
thusiastic about Hofmannsthal’s work, he only agrees 
with the rest of the world. 

There is to be no Bayreuth Festival next summer. 
Special preparations will be made, however, for the 
new production of Tannhauser in 1927, “done ac- 
cording to the old tradition,” said Siegfried Wag- 
ner, in a recent speech, adding that Bayreuth was no 
place for experiments in staging or production. Last 
year’s festival, he said, resulted in a deficit of 13,000 
Marks, which he did not think bad, taking everything 
into consideration. In a general discussion that fol- 
lowed, some of the members of the Berlin Press As- 
sociation, before whom the speech was made, had the 
audacity to suggest that, by right, Bayreuth ought 


not to be reserved for Richard Wagner alone, but 
that a national conservatory ought to be established 
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there and the works of promising talents produced 
in the festival theater. 


The New York Evening Post is trying a very 
interesting experiment with the appointment of 
Mme. Olga Samaroff to the position of music critic 
for the balance of the present season. An injury 
to her arm obliged Mme. Samaroff to abandon play- 
ing this year, but she expects to be ready to resume 
by next fall. 

nr, 

Fritz Reiner, the Cincinnati conductor, who has 
made such a hit as guest leader of the Stadium con- 
certs the last two summers, is coming here for the 
first time at the head of his own band next week. 
There will be much interest to see him at the head of 
an organization which he took over from Eugene 
Ysaye in a questionable condition, and which is, as 
it is today, practically his own handiwork. 

Sear EN 

The Chicago Musical College catalogue for its 
summer master school, which begins on June 28 and 
closes August 7, 1926, has just been received by the 
Musicat Courter. Due to the holiday the catalogue 
cannot be reviewed in this issue. Anyone interested 
i music and education would do well to write to the 
management for a copy as it is a document of unusual 
interest to students, their parents, teachers and music 
educators. 

ane ee 

On November 24, Nina Grieg, widow of the cele- 
brated Norwegian composer, Edvard Grieg, cele- 
brated her eightieth birthday. She inspired the mas- 
ter in some of his best work and was admittedly 
among the finest interpreters of his songs. ‘Their 
marriage was one of the most ideal recorded in the 
history of musical alliances. Even in late years Nina 
Grieg’s pianistic accompaniments kept alive the tradi- 
tion of the true interpretation of her husband’s music. 
She is in excellent health and looks forward to years 
of happy work. 

a 

Part of the artistic personnel of the Budapest Opera 
struck recently as a protest against the engagement of 
foreign artists. The strike was declared in a highly 
original manner. As Count Almaviva in the Barber 
of Seville appeared to sing his serenade to Rosina, 
he sang instead the proclamation of the strike com- 
mittee and at the end announced that the strike began 
right now—that the performance was over. ‘The 
audience found this treatment a trifle indelicate and 
said so, with whatever they found loose and handy. 
The strike committee then held a special session and 
postponed the beginning of the strike for two days. 

A - 


A short time ago the dailies printed a lot about the 
alleged suicide in Switzerland of Zinaida Jurjews- 
kaya, one of the sopranos of the Berlin State Opera. 
No trace of Mme. Jurjewskaya has been found and 
it seems probable that she really has committed sui- 
cide. The part of the story, however, that stated a 
definite offer from the Metropolitan reached Berlin 
three days after her disappearance and the delay 
in the negotiations for this engagement was one of 
the contributing causes of her suicide, is one of those 
nice turns that give special interest to a story of this 
sort. The unfortunate part is that it isn’t true. The 
Metropolitan had not made an offer of any sort to 
Mme. Jurjewskaya. 

te 

We are obliged to Mrs. George Lee Bready, bril- 
liant lecturer on opera, for calling our attention to 
the fact that we were mistaken in thinking that 
Rachmaninoff had written only one opera, Aleko, 
which is to be produced here soon by the - Musical 
Studio of the Moscow Art Theater. Mrs. Bready 
has a score of another opera by him, Francesca da 
Rimini, and it seems there is still a third one act 
opera, Skupoy rytsarj (The Miser Knight). Aleko 
was produced at St. Petersburg in 1893; The Miser 
Knight at Moscow in 1900, and by the Boston Opera 
Company at Boston in 1910; Francesca da Rimini 
was given at Moscow in 1908. Mrs. Bready informs 
us that this work also was slated for production in 

Soston, but never given. 
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After going through weeks of music making, some 
good, more mediocre, and some positively: bad, it is 
a pleasure to come upon a real masterpiece of the 
musicians’ art like the performance of the Brahms 
concerto by Efrem Zimbalist at last Sunday’s Phil- 
harmonic concert. In many years of hearing this 
concerto performed by the greatest masters, we have 
never heard it better done and rarely, indeed, as well. 
The perfection of the performance was added to by 
the joy of ‘listening to the gorgeous violin, the 
Lamoureux Strad, which he played in public for the 
first time. Mr. Mengelberg and his men were superb, 
too, in their playing of the orchestral part. All in 
all, it was one of those few red letter occasions which 
stick in the mind from one season to.another. 
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PRESS-AGENT FAKERS 


Press-agenting is a legitimate business and has 
its evident utilities. It is conducted along vari- 
ous lines, and partly consists merely of making 
copy for reading items, partly in an effort on the 
part of the agent to get these items, together with 
pictures of the said artists, in the papers. The 
honest press-agent knows all about the probabili- 
ties and possibilities of getting such material 
printed, and knows perfectly well the percentage 
of it that gets into the waste-basket instead of 
into print, and he treats his customers accord- 
ingly, without making excessive claims or 
charges for services that cannot be performed. 

But there is another class of press-agent, and 
of this class nothing good can be said. On the 
contrary. The more plainly and vigorously this 
species of easy-money agent can be condemned 
the better. He is a man full of promises. He 
swears by all that is holy and unholy that he 
“has connections” with all of the big newspapers 
in the United States and with the Associated 
Press besides. He declares that he has “a pull” 
with these people and can get anything printed 
he wants—and he will want if he is sufficiently 
paid. 

These people are worse than Wall Street 
grafters who have “inside information,” who 
boast that they are in the most secret confidence 
of the biggest men in the street, and then give 
this confidence away to the highest bidder. You 
may say the highest bidder and the biggest butter- 
and-egg-man is simple to get caught by such 
tricks. No doubt, and simple, too, is the artist 
who will get caught by the tricks of the fake 
press-agents. 

But that is human nature. Easy money, like 
easy success, has a lure that few can resist, and 
all of these agents have such a confiding and 
fatherly manner, and present such specious 
arguments to their customers, that the customers 
fall for it and hand over good money which is 
as surely lost as if one threw it into the fire. 

Let us look into the arguments of the press- 
agent fakers! The whole selling talk rests on one 
thing—ability to get news items about the artist 
in the papers. Now anybody can get news items 
about artists in the papers. The papers are after 
news. They pay a large staff of reporters to go 
out and bring it in. And of course they are more 
than delighted to have it handed to them without 
the effort of going after it. 

But what is news? And how often is a thing 
news? These are questions which the artist will 
do well to ask himself before signing up with 
any press-agent, legitimate or otherwise. 

What is news? Does the artist or teacher for 
a moment imagine that the newspapers will be 
interested in mere concert appearances, in mere 
studio openings unless there are distinguished 
and socially prominent guests, in pupils recitals, 
or in any of the affairs that make up the artist’s 
career? 

Obviously such things are not news from the 
newspaper point of view. And there is no press- 
agent, least of all the faker, who can persuade 
newspapers to print such material. Therefore, 
whatever sum of money is paid the agent to 
have manifold copies made of such material and 
to mail out such copies to ten or a hundred or a 
thousand papers, is simply wasted. 

It would be very easy for artists to control the 
matter and assure themselves of results or lack 
of results. Subscription to a press-clipping bu- 
reau will bring in clippings from all over the 
country whenever the artists’ names are men- 
tioned. The cost is moderate, and if money is 
being spent on the press-agent, especially the 
faker, it will pay to put out a little more to de- 
termine results. 

The difference between the legitimate press- 
agent and the faker is chiefly one of honesty. 
The legitimate agent will not tell customers he 
can get material printed when he knows full 
well that it will be impossible. But the faker is 
a gold mine of assurances, and when one com- 
plains of a lack of visible results he shows his 
copy and proves with figures the number mani- 
folded and mailed. But manifolding and mailing 
of a type-written sheet, even if there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of them, do the customer 
on good whatever—especially if, as is often the 
case, half a dozen of them reach different mem- 
bers of the Musical Courier staff in this one 
office. To the fake press-agent a name is a 
name and when he makes up his mailing list he 
cares not at all what the names mean or where 
the press material gets to. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Let us regard the molds in which music criticism 
is made, and if you will peruse them carefully you 
will see how simple it is for every man to be his own 
music critic. For instance, if the performer be a 
pianist, the occasion a recital, and the program one 
consisting of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Scarlatti, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms, Weber, Chopin, Field, 
Hummel, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Moszkowski, Mac- 
Dowell, Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, 
Rubinstein, Henselt, and half a dozen Russian com- 
posers say: “We cannot judge this young pianist until 
we have heard him (her, or it) play Beethoven.” If 
on the other hand the performer should essay an ex- 
clusive Beethoven program, counter with this: “It is 
impossible to judge of the player’s real capabilities in 
a program that did not permit of diversity of style.” 
Should the concert giver be possessed of very quick 
fingers, it is necessary to remark: “Soul was sacri- 
ficed to speed.” If the phrase be spun out and more 
attention paid to tone than to technic, the proper 
comment is: ‘A belated romanticist, who has not kept 
pace with the mechanical requirements of the twen- 
tieth century and defers to the ideals which inspired 
the pallid pianism of Thalberg and his school.” If 
the victim makes up a program perfectly balanced 
and representative of all styles and periods, but plays 
the modern works better than Beethoven, tell him 
that he “failed to penetrate the serious spirit of the 
Bonn master”; but should the Beethoven be better 
done than the moderns, comment wisely: “He is evi- 
dently a didacticist who burns the midnight oil, and 
lives the righteous musical life, but knows not the 
joys of exaltation in tone, of attuning his heartstrings 
to the sweet songs of the lyricist and of steeping his 
senses in the passionate measures of the moderns.” 
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As to singers, if the recitalist be from the Opera, 
always point out that “opera technic is not conducive 
to a thorough mastery of the Lied, which requires 
qualities different from those necessary in opera, 
where gestures, makeup, costume, orchestra and 
scenic background combine to cloak the singer’s defi- 
ciency in those finer vocal essentials which constitute 
concert art.” If a concert singer makes a debut in 
opera, of course “those finer vocal essentials which 
constitute concert art were lost through the scenic 
background, costume, orchestra, makeup and ges- 
tures, the qualities required for the mastery of opera 
being different from those of the Lied which is not 
conducive to a thorough mastery of opera technic.” 
When Brahms, Schumann, Franz, Schubert, Wolf 
and Strauss form the program ask why there is no 
place for American composers. When American 
composers appear in the list, explain that their place 
is not with the immortal masters and that the works 
of the natives suffer from such comparison and con- 
tact. If a singer has a large voice, accuse him of 
shouting and “lacking in artistic discrimination.” If 
he has a small voice, announce that his “vocal re- 
sources are limited and make it impossible for him 
to rise to great dramatic heights.” If his diction is 
muddled, protest indignantly. If it is perfect com- 
plain that he “overemphasizes his vowels and con- 
sonants and lays more stress on the manner than on 
the matter of the song.” If a young opera singer acts 
badly, it is your duty to bring out the fact that she 
has had no experience and is painfully amateurish. 
If she acts with great finish and intelligence, reproach 
her for being sophisticated and knowing all the tricks 
of her trade. Should there be absolutely nothing to 
disparage about the opera singer, you can always 
save your reputation as a critic by saying that “the 
interpretation lacked breadth.” 

RnR ese 

In reviewing the work of conductors confine your- 
self mostly to discussion of “tempi” and “readings,” 
and, in general, follow the rules laid down for pian- 
ists. It is well to attack violinists principally on the 
ground of repertory. If they do not play Brahms and 
Beethoven, say that they are not thorough, If they 
play Brahms and Beethoven, make clear to them that 
“Wieniawski, Paganini and Vieuxtemps represent the 
most idiomatic writers for the violin and a virtuoso 
who does not perform their music fails to enter into 
the very soul and spirit of the instrument.” Tell cel- 
lists always that the cello literature is extremely lim- 
ited and that there are few great players on the knee 
fiddle. Don’t forget to speak of the Saint-Saéns con- 
certo as ‘‘facile and engaging.” 
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And then, the composers—but that is another 
movement. 
Re eR 
In the Nazione, Caterina Pigorini-Beri, the Italian 
authoress, publishes some recollections of Verdi and 


his wife, Giuseppa Strepponi: “When Lombroso de- 
clared that Verdi could not be regarded as a genius, 
because he was thoroughly normal and settled his own 
affairs in sensible fashion, I sent the composer an 
article of mine about the anthropologist and entitled 
‘The Evils of the System.’ Verdi thereupon sent 
me an answer from Monte Catini, in which he wrote: 
‘I owe you a reply, but do you know, worthy Madame 
Caterina, that it is a great piece of good fortune for 
an artist, who is dependent on the good will of the 
public, to have the press work against him?’ It ena 
bles the artist to remain independent. He does not 
have to lose time thanking this or that person; does 
not have to heed the advice of others; and is enabled 
to write freely, as his heart and fancy suggest, and if 
he has the stuff in him to do it, he creates—and 
creates well.’”’ Verdi's wife wrote to Madame Pigo 
rini-Beri: “After I am assured that our house is 
clean, that no buttons are missing on Verdi's gar- 
ments, and that the meal is well on its way toward 
successful cooking, | devote myself either to some 
good book in order to try to learn therefrom some of 
the thousand things I do not know, or else I walk 
in our garden and ponder on the inexpressible won- 
ders of creation, and reflecting and thinking, | wan- 
der on until it seems almost a miracle that | do not 
catch my foot in the vegetation and fall headlong to 
the ground.” Verdi told the authoress on one occa- 
sion how he had listened from behind a hedge in his 
garden to the conversation of two peasants returning 
from market at Cremona. Peasant No. 1 asked 
Peasant No. 2 how that man who owned the garden 
had acquired his wealth. Peasant No. 2 answered: 
“Faith, | don’t know. All I’ve ever seen him do is to 
make dots on paper and then buy estates.” 
em e 

Now that everything else is being investigated by 
the Federal Government, why not appoint a com- 
mittee to find out who keeps down the price of har 
mony lessons? 
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Anton Rubinstein’s amusing aphorism that the 
Jews called him a Christian and the Christians called 
him a Jew, while the Russians called him a German 
and the Germans called him a Russian, etc., has be- 
come very well known, but the origin of the utterance 
remained in obscurity until recently, when an unpub- 
lished letter came to light, written by Rubinstein to 
his publisher, Senff, at Leipsic. The missive is dated 
from St. Petersburg, September 11, 1889, and reads : 

“Dear Mr. Senrr.—Sincere thanks for your very 
friendly letter, which pictures my artistic career so 
sympathetically and yet throws me into a sad mood. 
Yes, I confess to you openly and honestly that the 
net result of my artistic activity, is the most com 
plete disappointment! I sing with King Salomo: 
‘Eitel, eitel, ist des Menschen Trachten und handeln, 
eitel ist Alles!’ That upon which I had laid the great- 
est weight during all my life, upon which | had 
lavished all my hopes and all my knowledge, my 
composition, is a failure. They do not desire me as a 
composer—neither the artists (from whom I always 
had expected most), nor the public (whom | am pre- 
pared to forgive very easily )—and yet there remains 
in me such human weakness that I imagine them both 
to be wrong, and that I personally am to blame for 
the failures because I always have held aloof from 
every kind of faction, because I always have stated 
freely what I liked and what I did not like in music, 
and because I never have forced myself upon people 
as a composer—the latter course, believe me, may 
sound paradoxical but is the correct thing to do. One 
must tell others that one is a God; they will crucify 
one, but at last they will believe, just the same. 
Mahomet was compelled to tell people that he was 
the Prophet, and Wagner had to tell them that he is 
the Saviour of Art, etc. Philosophy, or else the 
ironical vein I possess, always has kept me from 
using that method—and not to my advantage, as | 
see now. Well, in the devil’s name, if the mountain 
will not come to me, even then I shall not go to the 
mountain. My whole existence is ridiculous. God 
forgive my parents—I do not forgive them, for the 
ridiculous is also tragic in this case. Judge for your- 
self. The Jews consider me a Christian, the Chris- 
tians consider me a Jew; the Germans consider me 
a Russian, the Russians a German; the pedants take 
me for a ‘musician of the future,’ the ‘musicians of 
the future’ for a ‘pedant.’ Do you know any other 
person as ridiculous as Iam? I do not. My present 
activity also is nonsensical. I, who am absolutely 
convinced that musical art is entirely dead; that no 
eight measures are written nowadays worth a penny ; 
that even reproductive art, vocal or instrumental, is 
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not fit to latch the shoestring of what has gone be 
fore; I—who believe all the foregoing—spend my 
whole time educating pupils in composition and 
execution, knowing all the while that my efforts are 
love’s labors lost. After all I have just told you, you 
will be able to calculate how much irony I shall have 
to utilize on the occasion of my early so called jubilee 
celebration. And so I await with impatience the end 
of my existence, because | must regard myself as a 
living lie, (1 say that out loud, but secretly I tell 
myself that I represent Living Truth as against the 
General Lie. Both are superfluous, however.) Best 
greetings to you, dear Mr. Senff. Tear up this letter 
and think as well as you always did of your un- 
fortunately not yet crazy, and no longer reproductive 
and creative Anton Rubinstein,” 

a 

What a world of tragedy and prophetic intuition 
in that letter of the once fiery and irresistible Rubin- 
stein ! 
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The appended aphorisms by Liszt are translated 
from the Neue Rundschau: 

Success and I are first cousins. 

] like Mendelssohn; Schumann I esteem; I admire 
Berlioz, and | love Wagner. 

Berlioz’s “Faust” resembles a_ fine landscape, 
whose beauty is obscured because it contains too many 
figures. 

Joachim is a man after the heart of art. 

Rubinstein possesses much talent, but in no single 
direction does his talent reach the summit. 

Berlioz is a stream of lava which drives boulders 
before it. 

Classicism is a bone from which all marrow has 
been drawn out. 

P. belongs to those people who have discovered 
that it is not necessary to eat—one need only dine. 

There are two kinds of artists—those that are al 
ready Philistines, and those who endeavor to become 
Philistines, 

When my friends act diplomatically toward me, 
I play the part of a fool. 
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Felix Weingartner tells a comical story: 

On a certain occasion I suggested to the manager 
of the Dantzig Opera that he perform ‘Fidelio.’ 

“ ‘Fidelio?’ he repeated, ‘I suppose that’s another 
of those rotten things for which one has to pay 
royalties.’ 

“No royalties are required for ‘Fidelio,’ ” 1] 
swered, and started to leave. 

“The manager called out : ‘Hey, when did the com 
poser of ‘Fidelio’ die?’ 

"liv 1827, 

“Very well; if that’s the case we'll give ‘Fidelio,’ ”’ 

| a 
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Half the world doesn't know where the other half 
gets the money with which to go to the Opera. 
re Fr FP 
London is a civilized city, 
ever with the paid claque. 
yr Fr 


It has done away tor 


A great advantage in listening to familiar grand 
opera arias reproduced by mechanical means is that 
one escapes having one’s neighbor in the next seat 
hum an unisono accompaniment during the perform 
ance, LEONARD LIEBLING. 


THE FAMOUS SIX 

mile Vuillermoz, French critic and writer on 
music, has a trenchant pen. Here is the way he 
sums up the fate of the famous Groupe de Six: 

“That group of young composers—The Six—who 
managed to achieve a sort of splendid mystification, 
successful far beyond their hopes. Desire for a 
renaissance was so strong in intellectual circles that 
they immediately extended credit to these facetious 
adolescents and generously lent them all sorts of am 
hitions which they did not cherish. Of these six very 
different temperaments, three proved to be as essen 
tially mediocre in their invention as in their technic ; 
the fourth was remarkable for a certain calculated 
boldness of form and for great dexterity of phrase; 
the fifth tried to specialize in crude humor—and the 
sixth spread his wings and hurled himself in full 
flight into the career of a creator. 

“Today, after several months of reaction, the mis- 
conception has been cleared up. Durey has returned 
to obscurity; Mlle. Tailleferre and Poulene continue 
to write pleasant traditional works; Georges Auric 
laboriously manufactures studio farces and droll bal 
lets for Russian and Swedish performers; Darius 
Milhaud trims his sails to the wind and cleverly 
writes works that are impersonal, and Arthur Honeg- 
ger, long since repudiated by his jealous comrades, 
makes a sweeping entrance into the history of con- 
temporary music.” 
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A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


Phe following letter was received by the Musicar 
Courier and refers to the recently published article 
by John Redfield 
To The Musical Courier 

In the opening statement of John Redfield’s contribution 


to the Musica Courier of October 8, entitled Just Inton- 
ation in Band and Orchestra, there is an error to which I 
shou'd like to call attention. The article begins: “It is uni- 
versally conceded by persons having knowledge of the sub- 
ject that pure harmonies are more satisfying than 
tempered ; 

Universally conceded? As a matter of fact there is and 
always has been the most complete disagreement between 
physicists and musicians on the subject of intonation. Mr. 
Redfield quotes Berlioz to this effect, but apparently without 
understanding, since, although he agrees with musicians that 
C sharp is higher than D flat, he is able to show it in his 
charts only through a distortion of the pitch. With him 
\ is 440 in the flat keys, and 445.5 in the sharp ones. With 
musicians A is always 440—at least they aim to make it 


There can be no better illustration of the gulf that sep- 
arates those who have “acquired an adequate foundation of 
fact to justify their utterances” from mere acousticians than 
this same argument of the ups and down of the enharmonic 
change. Let any reputable artist—Auer, Persinger, Salmond 

play three notes; open A, B, C sharp. Let someone mark 
the exact location of that C sharp. Now let our artist play 
open A, B flat, C, D flat. If D flat is precisely on the mark, 
the artist uses equal temperament; if it is lower, he uses 
Pythagorean intonation, and if higher (it won't be!), it 
shows the acousticians are right. What does Kreisler do in 
Dvorak’s Humoresque at the change from G flat major to 
F sharp minor If the G flat and F sharp are identical he 
uses equal temperament; if F sharp is higher he uses Pytha 
gorean tuning; if lower, he follows the acousticians. 

The matter is quite simple. In each major scale there are 
two semitones, the familiar 3 and 4, and 7 and 8. The musi 
cian makes the 3 very near the 4, and the 7 very near the 8. 
The 3 and 7 are sharp-sounding (7 is called “leading-tone”), 
and 4 and 8 are flat-sounding to anyone having ears to hear 
with ; 

The acousticians—poor benighted ones !—reverse all this, 
making the diatonic semitone larger than half of one whole- 
tone. In their scale the 3 is not very near the 4, nor the 
7 near the 8. The “pure” major Third above tonic and domi- 
nant, from which their huge semitone is derived, is ana- 
thema to the musician. If it were not, what is to prevent 
the four violins playing the final A major chord in the 
Lohengrin Vorspiel from making that chord pure? Or what 
prevents the three trombones in the closing B major chord 
of the first movement in Tschaikowsky's Pathetic Symphony 
from making it just? Nothing but danger of cat-calls from 
the audience, pain in the performer's own ears, and merry 
hell from the conductor! 

It mav be argued that the ear, having heard an entire 
movement in one kind of tuning, feels the final chord to be 
false if the tuning be changed. This argument is perfectly 
just, as that is exactly what the ear does feel. Also that is 
exactly why musicians and physicists are forever at outs on 
the subject. The acousticians ask to play a lower E and A 
in C major than in D major. But our ears will not tolerate 
the constant change of pitch which every slightest modulation 
or suspension necessitates in their system. We are not 
willing to admit that the violin is out of tune in everv key 
but D major: or that open E should not be used in G major ; 
or that open G is too flat to be used in E minor; or that 
the leading-tone should be lower than the corresponding note 
on the piano; or that F sharp is lower than G flat; or that 
major intervals should be made smaller and minor intervals 
larger. We concede none of these things except in so far as 
thev relate to steamboat whistles, Aeolian harps, or similar 
devices having a “repertory” of one chord, where no melody 
is concerned, These, indeed, ought to be tuned in pure 
Thirds, since there is no good reason why they shouldn't; 
but the century-old attempt to extend “just intonation” to in- 
clude the whole scale immediately destroys many of our 
most important harmonies: the supertonic triad, the major 
Ninth-chord, the diminished Seventh-chord, the suspended 
Fourth—in short, every chord in which D and A are em- 
ployed together in C major or in A minor 

The acousticians’ credo, “I believe major intervals ought 
to sound as much like minor as possible,” is well stated in 
Mr. Redfield’s words : .. flatten the major thirds, sixths 
and sevenths, and sharpen the minor thirds and sixths, each 
by an amount as great as your ear will stand” (p. 7, col. 1). 
The musician's creed is the exact reverse of this, for he 
knows that major must be contrasted with minor, not con- 
fused with it 

In listening to any reputable performer, or to a good 
record, we notice immediately that the artist, whether vocalist 
or instrumentalist, never plays or sings major intervals as 
flat as the ear will stand—probably because the ear won't 
stand it! 

Acousticians talk as if the string quartets, merely because 
their intonation is so very “satisfying,” habitually use Just 
Intonation. Not one first-rate quartet does so—that is why 
they are first-rate! We have examples galore, even here in 
“darkest America,” touring the length and breadth of the land, 
season after season: the Flonzaleys, the New York String 
Quartet, the San Francisco Chamber Music Society, the 
London String Quertet, and any number of others. Try to 
find one individual in these groups of artists who uses pure 
major Thirds, though every acoustical authority you turn to 
insists that the major Third is 4 to 5! Where, then, and by 
whom may one hear this notorious Third? 

It so happens that a taste for mathematics is very rarely 
combined with the highest musical gifts. Hence it is more 
than likely that Mr. Redfield’s acoustical brethren would refer 
to the members of the leading string quartets, and to Auer, 
to Heifetz, as persons not having knowledge of the subject. 
Because it is quite safe to say that they do not know (or 
care) whether C to E is 4 or 5 or 64 to 81 or logarithm 100. 

But there once was a quartet that did know. How the 
audience felt in listening to the Joachim Quartet playing in 
Just Intonation may be read (especially between the lines, 
since the book is a eulogy of Joachim) in Fuller Maitland’s 
“Life of Joseph Joachim” (pp. 32, 33, and 34). Many listen- 
ers were shocked into exclaiming in a pained whisper to 
their neighbors, “out of tune.” All but the acousticians ! 
They explained that Joachim’s was the “scientific way, and 
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that the old way was wrong. The acoustician is like the 
old Irish woman watching the soldiers march past: “Every 
mother’s son of thim is out of step but my boy Denny!” 

Now who, as between the physicist and musician, may 
rightly claim to have the better knowledge of this subject? 
On the one hand the musician, like any other artist, knows 
only the best way of doing what there is to be done, disdaining 
to consider other possible ways. He is acquainted with 
fellow-musicians who have used pure Thirds to their per- 
manent injury, their ruin. He has heard these insidious 
Thirds in French horns, and he knows that where two horns 
habitually employ this sort of intonation, neither one can 
play a melody of four notes in tune. He does not know 
the vibrational ratios of any of the effects his ear knows 
so well, nor does he care what name they go by. He may 
know Tartini very well indeed and yet never have heard of 
a Tartini Third, or of the ratios of 4 to 5, or of “resultant 
tones.” It may be impossible to demonstrate to him that 15 
to 16 is a larger semitone than 243 to 256, for the simple 
reason that mathematics are extremely distasteful to him. 
Yet he holds his head high, and is unashamed. And well may 
he be, since everything he has taught and practiced has 
turned out to be right and beautiful. The professor of acous- 
tics, on the other hand, knows the precise difference between 
4 to 5 and 64 to 81; he knows that 15 to 16 is larger than 
the semitone on the piano, and that 243 to 256 is smaller, 
and by how much. But although he also holds his head 
high and is unashamed, it is with much less reason, since 
some of the most important things he has thought for a 
century were from the beginning shown to be wrong—and 
ugly; and it was he, not the musician, who had to acquire 
the “adequate foundation of fact” to justify his utterances. 
Berlioz was right. There was a doubt in the whole acousti- 
cal system of harmonic relations. 

“It is universally conceded” that the harmonic E on the 
cello C string is a “comma” 1-9 of a tone—flatter than open 
E on the violin. Musicians contend that open E is true, 
harmonic E false—too flat. Acousticians contend that har- 
monic E is true, open E false—too sharp. But they keep 
changing from one to the other on the slightest pretext. in 
practice (even in theory) using both Es. The effect upon 
even the best ear subjected to this strain is both dire and 
certain. When we hear a violinist of good reputation play- 
ing C or F so sharp that bystanders exclaim “My God!” 
we know that the artist has been bitten by the Just Inton- 
ation bug. Whoever suffers from fatty degeneration of the 
semitone is lost. 

The acousticians were wrong in Berlioz’ day (he died in 
1869) ; they are wrong today; they will continue to be wrong 
untif they study at the feet of those having knowledge of 
the subject. 

(Signed) ). A. Paterson, San Francisco. 

The Musicat Courrer thanks Mr. Paterson for this im- 
portant contribution to the problem of intonation and takes 
the liberty of pointing out that there is also a psychological 
side of the matter, as Frank Patterson, of the Musicat 
Courier staff, has on several occasions pointed out, which 
renders possible a mental tuning, and minimizes the impor- 
tance of all scientific calculations of relative pitch. Just as 
the brain must correct the error of the physical eye, which 
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sees everything upsidedown, so the brain must, and does, 
correct inevitable errors of tempered intonation. If the 
error of intonation is uniform and not any more than in the 
tempered scale, the brain thinks of the music as in tune. If it 
is perfectly in tune, the brain registers the fact that it is ap- 
parently more sonorous, sweeter, but does not ordinarily refer 
this to the intonation. Perfect intonation is possible for un- 
accompanied singing, but nobody can actually demonstrate 
the correct vibration numbers for all of the notes in any 
complicated piece of music. Nor is that necessary, so very 
far are we from any instrument that could possibly play 
correct intonation. Such an instrument would need 12 times 
12—144—dlivisions in every semitone, and even then the first 
modulation with one sustained note common to the modulat- 
ing chords, would demand a readjustment of the entire scale. 
The whole thing is mechanically impossible. It is interesting 
theory~-but only theory. 


MONEY, NOT MORALS 

Richard Strauss, talking with someone in Berlin, 
says that concerts in the United States “are on as 
high an artistic plane as those of any other country. 
But the same thing cannot be said of the opera. 
From my point of view, the opera is the very center 
of musical life. It is the fostering soil of all other 
forms of musical expression. Due to Puritan in- 
fluences, the opera is in America not the core of 
musical life, but rather something standing somewhat 
apart. This is regrettable. American musical life 
can only reach its highest fruition if it is founded 
upon the opera.” Not having heard Dr. Strauss, 
one is a little doubtful about the accuracy of the 
translation of his remark to the effect that the opera 
is the very center of all musical life. Without doubt 
the opera is the very center of royalties, and royal- 
ties (and no shame to him for it!) have always been 
the center of interest musically for Dr. Strauss. His 
remarks about the absence of opera in America being 
due to Puritanism is, however, laughable. What 
price Puritanism over here, as far as the cities are 
concerned? Opera is a thing which concerns cities 
only. The reason there is not more opera in America 
is perfectly simple. Under present conditions an 
operatic venture is bound to be economically un- 
sound. [Expenses are large and the income cannot be 
made to meet it. Opera has got to be subsidized or 
guaranteed in some form or other, and at the present 
time, with the exception of New York and Chicago, 
only sporadically and in communities widely dis- 
tributed has there been sufficient interest on the part 
of anyone to assemble such a guarantee. It is a 
question not of morals, but of money. 








TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 











It is a different Berlin that meets the eye of the 
stranger today—different from the post-war Berlin 
of gruesome memory. A year of the Dawes plan, 
with the various stepping stones that led to Locarno, 
has wrought a radical change in the spirit as in the 
appearance of the place. Inflation, that terrible sym- 
bol of European instability, now seems like a bad 
dream, and people obviously prefer certain poverty 
and stagnation of business to the uncertainty of an 


affluent sham. 
* o* * 


The difference in the economic status is forced 
upon you as soon as you hail your first taxicab. Two 
years ago you multiplied the pre-war rate on the clock 
by varying figures way up in the millions—or bil- 
lions ; today a red sign on every windshield proclaims 
that you pay but seventy-five per cent. of the figure 
on the clock. Incidentally, the huge ocean-going Ber- 
lin taxicab is disappearing, and a natty little coupé 
with a checkered belt is taking its place. And the 
drivers, hard up for “biz,” greet every fare as a long- 


lost friend. 
* *k x 


The friendly feeling—the Locarno spirit—quite 
pervades daily life; and the crest of the nationalist 
wave seems really to have been passed. One’s respect 
for German politics rises when one sees, under a Hin- 
denburg régime, one of Berlin’s chief streets changed 
to Friedrich Ebert Strasse in honor of the dead 
Socialist president. 
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Whatever antagonism there was to foreigners has 
subsided. Indeed, there is a distinct reaction in favor 
of things French. The magnificent reception given 
to Firmin Gémier is still fresh in people’s minds ; and 
as a result of this wave of feeling French plays are 
back in full favor. The play of the day is, of all 
things, Rostand’s L’Aiglon. The new Massary oper- 
etta—a charming Oscar Strauss opus entitled Tere- 
sina—has a Napoleonic plot. In Lengyel’s new play, 
Antonia, a popular Hungarian actress, Sari Fedak, 
sings three verses of a Parisian chanson in French— 
a thing which would have been impossible a year ago. 
And the same reaction is felt in literature, for the 
favorite young novelist of the day is—Claude Anet. 


I feel sure it would be the same with music, if 
French music of today had anything really worth 
while to offer; failing that, Berlin goes back to the 
Paris of Cherubini and Berlioz. Berlioz’ Requiem 
was one of the big attractions the week I was in 
serlin; and Cherubini is a recent rediscovery of the 
German musicologists. 
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But this, perhaps, is part of the general reaction 
against modernism a tout prix which is being felt 
more or less throughout Europe. There has been an 
automatic weeding-out ; the contemporaries with stay- 
ing power are accepted as a matter of course. Schoén- 
berg has become an academician, Hindemith a near- 
classic ; even young Krenek conducts opera in a state 
theater. Radicalism qua radicalism has gone by the 
board, and Professor Weissmann, prophet of mod- 
ernism, issues a warning with the formidably signifi- 
cant title “Atonalitatsdammerung.” 

+ * + 


Yet Stravinsky is still a hero. I heard him ap- 
plauded with vigor in a crowded hall, at a concert of 
arrangements, transcriptions, excerpts and_trifles 
from his pen—a performance which anyone with a 
lesser name would not “get away with,” least of all 
in Berlin. Concerts in general are not exactly flour- 
ishing in Berlin, owing to the public’s inevitable 
shortage of cash—but they have a decidedly more 
international air. Not only Kreisler and Busch, but 
also Heifetz and Morini; not only Schnabel and 
Fischer, but Myra Hess and Iturbi; not only native 
singers, but Giannini and van Emden are on the 
posters outside the halls. 
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The American artist, incidentally, is no longer a 
phenomenon in Berlin or elsewhere on the European 
continent. In Berlin, Myra Mortimer was giving 
concerts; at the Munich Opera Leone Kruse was a 
fine Aida; in Brussels I heard John Charles Thomas 
sing Amfortas in the first post-war Parsifal, while 
Walter Rummel gave his second piano recital to a 
packed house within a week. The intercontinental 
exchange of artists is on the march. 

a es 


What Bach has done to the piano industry: 


“The pianoforte is never truly in tune.’—From an attack 
on the piano in an English Daily Paper. 
G. &. 






































































































Fan 


JOSEF HOFMANN 





ON VACATION. 


Everybody knows Josef Hofmann as a pianist, many know him as an inventor, but few know him as a yachtsman. This is the 


first picture ever published showing him in the latter capacity. 


him aboard the large auviliary sloop which he owns and sails 


craft, more house-boat than yacht. 








MUSICAL COURIER READERS 





Women in Orchestras 
To the Musical Courier: 

Although every practical musician—male or female—must 
agree with the main premises of the article on Women in 
Orchestras in your issue of September 3, there are excep- 
tions to the rule, though not many. 

I must, however, claim that as regards both power, 
stamina and technique the late Norman Neruda (Lady 
Hallé) was for years an easy “first,” both as a soloist and 
quartet leader. I have a very vivid memory of her play- 
ing, in conjunction with Joachim, Bach’s double concerto, 
and it is not too much to claim that when the question of 
actual power came to be considered, the woman dominated 
the man. 

The matter of tone, also, depends very much on the 
calibre of the instrument, and Neruda was the possessor of 
a magnificent Strad which she loved with a great love. 
Joachim used to travel with at least two instruments, one 
of which, he told us, he obtained by exchange with an 
Antwerp admirer. His last appearance in Liverpool was 
in a chamber concert during which he used both his 
violins, but chose the one above referred to when the Bach 
“Chaconne” was the theme. 

It is a question whether, at the present time, there is a 
female violinist equal to Neruda as regards mere carry- 
ing power, though what has once existed may very well be 
repeated, but, on the whole, where orchestral playing is con- 
cerned the maximum ensemble can never be attained through 
a purely feminine medium, and only moderately so when the 
strings are “diluted.” In any case the brass and wind sec- 
tions do not seem to appeal to the weaker sex, so that 
women players are necessarily confined to the less strenuous 
instruments. (Signed) W. J. Bowpen. 
Liverpool, England, 

September 14, 1925. 


Flonzaley Quartet Not Making Farewell Tour 


To the Musical Courier: 

Unfounded rumors are now being circulated, presumably 
with malicious intent, to the effect that the present tour of 
the Flonzaley Quartet is its farewell American season. It 
will be a sufficiently emphatic denial to state that the Flon- 
zaley Quartet is now booked heavily for the present Ameri- 
can season into early April, after which it has spring en- 
gagements in London and the English provinces, and there- 
after in Spain. After playing in all the important cities of 
that country, the quartet will end its 1925-1926 season by 
playing for the King and Queen of Spain. 

For the American season of 1926-27, the Flonzaley Quartet 
is already booked for engagements, beginning as usual in 
October and extending throughout the entire season, during 
which time it is expected that it will fill, as for many years 
past, between eighty and one hundred engagements. 

(Signed) Loupon CHArR™TON. 


Refreshing 


To the Musical Courier: 

The recent concert of the English Singers before a large 
audience at Town Hall in a program of madrigals, motets 
and folk songs, gave so much genuine pleasure that one 
is disposed to reflect upon it in retrospect. : 

How delightful it was to hear this charming music of a 
past era in English musical history, reproduced for us by 
these sterling musicians with such apparent ease and spon- 
taneity, with a grace and simplicity that captivated all who 
heard them. Although this type of music was naturally 
quite unfamiliar and the opposite of what is heard every day 
in concert halls, it is not often that one observes more rapt 
attention, and what was thought dry and dull music, a little 


It <-as taken last summer near Lowestoft, England, and shows 
on the Norfolk Broads. It is a roomy, comfortable looking 
(Photo by Boughton, Lowestoft.) 


too antiquated, perhaps, proved to contain much more 
life than a great deal of our modern music. 

These unaffected singers (how rare they are) seem to 
have resurrected the sparkle as well as the substance of 
these gems of song and to delight in their expression. It 
must be so, otherwise, they could not have imparted to 
others the exhilaration of spirits which follows true musical 
inspiration. It was refreshing. (Signed) M. Lapow. 
56 W. 12th St., New York. 

BERLIN 
_ (Continued from page 5) 
poetic qualities displayed in her interpretations. One may 
safely predict that before long her name will be familiar to 
the pianistic world. 
AND OTHERS 

Paula Liachowsky, wife of Waldemar Liachowsky—well 
known to many American musicians—gave a song-recital 
with creditable success. She presented a series of new songs 
by Erich Walter Sternberg, which are a remarkable con 
tribution to the slight stock of modern songs that have real 
artistic value. Raja Garbusova, young Russian cellist, of 
whose extraordinary talent I have reported in one of my 
last letters, gave renewed proof of her great gifts. She is a 
candidate for very highest honors in the realms of cello 
playing. Dr. Huco LeicHTentritrT. 
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NEWS FLASHES 








Toscanini Off for America 
(Special Cable to the Musicat Courter) 

Milan.—Arturo Toscanini, distinguished con- 
ductor, accompanied by his family, have left Milan 
for New York via Cherbourg, sailing from that 
port, December 30, on the S. S. Berengaria. The 
last performance he conducted here was one of I 
Cavalieri di Ekebu. At the close he was given a 
prolonged ovation. (Signed) A. B. 








Macbeth Recovering from Operation 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Florence Macbeth suffered 
a sudden attack of appendicitis while on tour last 
week and was brought here to the home of her 
brother fer an immediate operation, which was en 
tirely successful. Her convalescence is proceeding 
normally. (Signed) G. F 











Syracuse University Notes 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The University Chorus of one hundred 
and fifty voices, under the direction of Howard Lyman, gave 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah on December 10. Crouse 
College was packed to capacity for this performance. The 
soloists were Ernest Davis, Samson; Marjorie Squires, De 
lilah; and Lowell Mabie Welles, of the voice faculty of the 
College of Fine Arts, as the high priest. Harry Vibbard, of 
the organ faculty, played the accompaniments. This was by 
far the finest performance put on by the Syracuse University 
Chorus. Ernest Davis was the outstanding soloist, bringing 
to his work a fine dramatic voice of beautiful quality and of 
great fervor and richness. With fine diction and a strong 
sense of dramatic values, he was so successful that he re 
ceived an ovation from the audience. Marjorie Squires has 
a beautiful voice and knows how to use it. Lowell Mabie 
Welles, as the high priest was entirely equal to this rather 
ungrateful music. His voice was solid and resonant and the 
strength and virility of his singing was marked. Professor 
Lyman is entitled to great praise for the exceptionally fine 
singing of the chorus throughout the entire opera 

The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra gave its second popu 
lar concert, at the Armory on December 13 with Nina Tara 
sova as soloist. The entire program was made up from 
popular works from Russian repertory. 

Arrangements have been made whereby the University will 
link up with WGY at Schenectady and broadcast a pro 
gram of music and speaking every Thursday evening from 
7:45 to 9:00, from January 7 to the end of the college year 
The music part of these programs will be given by members 
of the faculty, by former graduates of the College of Fine 
Arts’ music forces will also have a part in a longer program 
to be broadcasted every Sunday afternoon from 3:00 to 
4:30, beginning December 36 


Leo Fall’s Posthumous Works 


ViENNA.—Bruno Granichstadten and Richard Fall 
(brother of Leo Fall), Viennese operetta composers, have 
finished their investigation of the manuscripts left by the 
late composer. His last operetta, Do You Love Me? will 
be staged at the Theater an der Wien next year. There also 
were found thirteen finished numbers for an operetta, and 
three sketch books with many pieces in then P.B 


FRANCOIS VILLON 


PRODUCED AT THE MUNICH STATE OPDRA. 


MuSICcCAL Courter, issue of December 10, there 


appeared an extensive notice of the highly successful pro 
duction at the Munich State Opera of Francois Villon, -a 
work 
Musica. Courter. Herewith is a portrait of Mr. Noelte, 
who was brought to America as an infant and spent most 
of his life here. Below, left to right, are: Scene of the 
opening of the third act, and duel scene of the second act, 
(Scenes photographed by Foto-Atelier; 


by Albert Noelte, Munich correspondent of the 


portrait by Lise 
Lohe.) 
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» Crus Sine roe Messiai 

Singing Hance Me jah for the sixty-third time, the 
(pollo M i Clul ield annual custom of presenting 
this masterpiece during the ( hristmas season with two per- 
formances at Orchestra Hall on December 21 and 27. The 
Ap llo pledge to continu mod pertiormance { The Mes 
iah durmg Christmas time forever, and are pleading for 
riptions to an et dc wment tund of $150,000 to enable 
m to maimtain U custom (On th occasion (orchestra 
Hall wa d out and she audience on hand heard one of 
finest performances of the Handel oratorio eve ung mm 
these surrounding Sonorous climaxe orous tempos 
fine balance and brilliant tone as were noticeable in the 
Apoll nging under Harrison M. Wild's efficient leader 
p made for an authoritative, masterly performance 
loists were Olive June Lacey and Marie Morrisey 
mging the yprano and « ntralto part respectively, and 
Lew James and Fraser Gange, tenor and baritone Mis 
Lact sh ved that he § well versed and ren 

dered her olos ympathetically and authoritatively Mi 
Morrisey sang well and delivered most inging. Mr 
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Of Chicago Opera Association 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 
CHICAGO 
Kenneth M. Bradley, President Zdgar A. Nelson, Vice-President 
Offering accredited courses leading to 


Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 
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Dramatic Art and Stagecraft 

Expression Dancing Opera Languages 
Public School Music Symphony Orchestra 

The Faculty includes an impressive list of names— 

over 125 artists, many of international reputation 

Master School 
Tuition Fee—-SAMUEL E. MOIST, Patron 

The Master School is designed for the training of exceptionally ad 
vanced and talented students in Piano, Voice, Violin, Opera and 
Composition Write now for application blanks for Fall Appointments 
and dates of examinations 

‘Free and Partial Scholarships 

Open to Pupils of All Grades of Advancement 
Student Dormitories 

Rooms with and without board——homelike environment—-good meals— 
practice pianos—-open to women and men students 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 


Write for catalog and full information, mentioning course of study 
in which yow are interested 


M. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Gange sings with style and fine art and the passages which 
lay within his reach were beautifully sung. 

Just before the intermission a group of ancient carols 
were sung by the choristers 

The Sunday evening performance offered a different quar- 
tet of soloists—Grace Holverscheid, soprano; Fredericka 
Downing, contralto; B. Fred Wise, tenor, and Mark Love, 
bass, four local singers. 

CHICAGO MusicaL COLLEGE IN CONCERT 

The new Chicago Musical College Choir did itself proud 
vhen, on December 20, it sang three groups of chorals under 
the able direction of President Herbert Witherspoon at the 
Chicago Musical College concert at Central Theater. The 
choir, yet in its infancy, has been well trained and _ its 
achievements already are highly commendable. On_ the 
program were numbers by Jacques Arcadelt, Cornelius, tra- 
ditional French noels arranged by David Stanley Smith, 
Russian Christmas carols, German folk songs and a fourth 
century hymn. The soloists were Jaroslav Gons, cellist; 
Lillian Rogers, pianist, and Florence Jepperson Madesen, 
contralto. Miss Madesen, a student of Herbert Wither- 
poon, sang with artistic finish and style The Bell by Saint 
Saens and Cantique de Noel by Adam. The concert was 
broadcast by radio station WGN. From this college choir 
will emanate a new choral body. Watch and see! 

CLarE Osporn Reep's Artist-STUDENT 

William Hill, pianist, who gave such fine account of him 
lf at the recent professional artists’ concert of the Colum- 
bia School of Music, is from Clare Osborn Reed's artist 


training cla Mr. Hill is but one of the many who have 
received their pianistic training under the careful guidance 
of Mrs. Reed and who are making names for themselves in 
he professional field. 


CuristMaAs Activities AT ELLEN KINSMAN MANN Stupto 


Doris Mason Morand, contralto, at the North Side Unity 
Church, was soloist in special Christmas music, December 


20. Likewise, Helen Westfall, s soprano, soloist at the Wood 


lawn United) Presbyterian Church, and Kathleen March 
Strais, contralto, at Buena Memorial Church, sang in special 
Christmas services at their respective churches, morning 

and evening 
Kdith Johnson, soprano, soloist at Unity Church in the 
morning, gave Christmas music at Ebenezer Lutheran 
Church, December 20. Christmas morning she was soloist 
Lutheran Church and Christmas afternoon 


at the Messial 
s] with the Ebenezer Lutheran Choir at the Edge 


Esther Curt regular contralto at the First Church of 
Christ Scientist in Wheaton, IIL, presented a program of 
Christmas music on December 15 before the Glenn Ellyn 
Women's Club. On December 20 she was soloist with the 
combined grade-school and high-school chorus of Glenn 
Ellyn in a Christmas cantata. On December 27 she gave a 

, 
i 


Christmas program at the Wabash Avenue Y. M. C. A 

Miss Halterman, contralto at West Side Methodist 
Church, and Mahel Ellis, soprano, soloist at the Friends’ 
church, Kokomo, Ind., are others who sang in_ special 


services a week ago Sunday Anita Foster, soprano, at the 
Normal Park Baptist Church, was soloist in Christmas pro- 
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MARIE MORRISEY, 
in a_ favorite role, in 
which, judging by the 
accompanying picture, she 
is just as successful ag she 
is on the concert platform. 
The snapshot was taken 
just prior to the beginning 

of a busy season. 








grams on December 20 and 27. All are students of that 
prominent Chicago voice teacher, Ellen Kinsman Mann. 
Cart Craven Stupents Busy 

Merriam Worrell, contralto, was special soloist, Decem- 
her 20, at Ingleside M. E. Church in a Christmas program. 
Everett Mitchell, baritone, gave a program on December 19 
for the Birchwood Country Club. Both are Carl Craven 
students. 
Marion Atice McAree Susstitutes at ELteventu Hour 

The Christmas holiday season holds no rest for one of 
Evanston’s most popular concert, sopranos, Marion Alice 
McAfee. She was called upon at the eleventh hour to 
take the place of another soprano who was ill, at the First 
Methodist Church in Evanston, in the presentation of The 
Nativity in Scripture, Song and Tableaux on December 20. 
Her solo, O Holy Night, by Adam, was rendered with 
reverance and the tonal shading was very effective. 

CuicaGo SyMPHONY PROGRAM 

Last week the regular weekly subscription concerts of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra were given on Thursday 
(instead of Friday) afternoon, and Saturday evening, De- 
cember 24 and 26. The Christmas program included the 
Pastorale from Bach's Christmas Oratorio, the Mozart G 
minor symphony, the Rimsky Korsakoft Christmas Eve 
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Suite, overture to Pfitzner’s Das Christ-Elflein, two Debussy 
nocturnes and Dvorak’s Scherzo Capriccioso. 
Otiver SMITH SINGS FoR PRINCESS 

On the occasion of a musical tea given in honr of the 
Princess Marie de Borbon of Spain at the home of Mrs. 
Otho Ball, Oliver Smith, gifted young tenor, sang several 
French arias and a number of songs in French and German. 
Mr. Smith was enthusiastically received by the distinguished 
guests. The Princess is a cousin of King Alphonso of 
Spain and a lineal descendant of Louis XV of France. 
She is in America for the purpose of studying the customs 
of American women. 

Busu Conservatory OrcHEs?RA’s THREE CONCERTS 

Jan Chiapusso, pianist, and Poul Bai, Danish baritone, 
whose recitals the first of the season found cordial recogni- 
tion with public and critics, are announced as the soloists for 
the first concert of the Bush Conservatory Symphony Or- 
chestra, which opens its fifth season at Orchestra Hall on 
February 15. 

The high level of accomplishment which has made the 





A CHAT WITH SIGNOR CORTI 





Director of the Villa d’Este Summer School at Tivoli, 
Near Rome 

Mario Corti, new director of the Villa d’Este Summer 
School of Music at Tivoli, near Rome, Italy, and Signora 
Corti received me most cordially in their artistic home in 
Rome. When asked to clear some doubts as to the Villa 
d’Este school continuing, Signor Corti said: “It seems in- 
credible there must always be someone who wishes to harm 
or destroy any new attempt, especially if it is successful, 
and, indeed, I can say we have been very successful. We 
had twenty-seven pupils in the respective vocal, piano and 
violin classes. We had two public examinations which took 
place before an enormous public in the luxurious hall of 
this most artistic villa.” 

“Have you many talented pupils?” 

“IT can’ proudly say our pupils have exhibited first class 
musica! and intellectual talents.” 

“Did you or the faculty give any concerts for the pupils?” 

“Oh, yes, every Saturday, Consolo, the pianist, and | 
played sonatas, from the classics to the moderns, explained 
in form and substance by Consolo in English.” 

“T understand the school was officially inaugurated.” 

“Yes. On September 11, the Minister of Public Instruc 
tion, Hon. Fedele, and the Director of Fine Arts, Dr. Cola 
santi, both made addresses, expressing official wishes for 
the continued and increasing prosperity of this interesting 
and useful institution, which, I am proud to say, was con 
ceived and brought to what it is by myself. The inaugura- 
tion was a solemn affair; the pupils going through a splendid 
vocal and instrumental program.” | 

“T hear, Maestro, that you are to have a theater in which 
you intend to give some operatic performances.” j 
~ “Well, if any of the vocal students prove capable of sing 
ing in a theater I hope to be able to organize a short season 
in order to give them a chance to make a debut, under the 
most favorable conditions.” 

“They tell me, Signor Direttore, that a big steamship 
company has accorded reduced prices for the pupils.” 

“The Trans-Atlantica Italana allows a reduction of 30 
per cent. on regular rates for the pupil; besides we have 
obtained from the Minister of Fine Arts a reduction on 
all the Italian railroads, so that when our pupils have 
finished their studies in Tivoli they will be able to travel 
under the most favorable conditions to visit all points of 
interest and instruction in Italy.” 

“Well, Maestro, you are all to be envied,” I explained, 
“to be able to reside, even if only for a short time, in such 
an enchanting spot!” 

“Enchanting indeed! Lovely! All the pupils were en 
thusiastic over the beautiful scenery, and the historical villa 
which has been sumptuously restored. Let me tell you 
also that the Mayor of Tivoli has been so interested that 
he donated quite a sum which we have decided to convert 
into a prize to be awarded to the most deserving pupils.” 

“Now, Maestro, please tell me exactly how the faculty 
is composed.” 

“First of all let me say that in Respighi’s place we shall 
have the delightful composer, young and modern—not too 
much so, though—Castelnuovo-Tedesco, as teacher of com- 
position. The others are: Piano, Ernesto Consolo; vocal, 
Delia Valeri; violin, myself; opera coach, Vito Carnevali, 
and, for the Italian language, someone to be chosen by the 
Minister of Public Instruction.” 

“Have you many applications for the coming season?” 

“Oh, yes. Hardly a day passes without bringing me a 
letter from some student inquiring for terms or asking to 
be inscribed. Our prospects for next year are really bril- 
liant.” 

“One of the great attractions of the place, I should think, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Bush orchestra one of the finest student orchestras in the 
United States will be maintained during the season, accord- 
ing to Richard Czerwonky, its conductor for the last seven 
years. In this time the opportunities for student orchestral 
training have increased many fold, but the pioneer activities 
of Mr. Czerwonky in this field have brought about an ex- 
cellence of performance and thoroughness of training that 
have created a demand for the players among the larger 
symphonies that, is gratifying to both conductor and man- 
agement. 

The second concert of the series of three to be given this 
season will present a departure in the usual programs offered 
by the orchestra in a performance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
with a chorus of 100 voices made up of Bush Conservatory 
students and a quartet of well known singers, all of whom 
are also members of the faculty of the Chicago 
music school, 

The third concert of the season, called the spring concert, 
on May 28, will present the three prize winners of the 
annual Bush Conservatory prize contests. 

JEANNETTE Cox 


would be that, although you have all come for work and 
study, you at the same time have your summer vacation, 
pupils as well as teachers.” 

“Quite so,” said the Maestro. “Everyone was enchanted !" 

“Well, I wish you every luck and I hope next summer 
to pay you and your beautiful institution a long visit. So 
goodbye until our next meeting at the next concert at Sala 
Sgambati.” DS 3 


Myra Mortimer Sails for New York 


Myra Mortimer, contralto, who recently completed het 
first concert season in Germany, Austria and Holland, sailed 
for New York on the S.S. Homeric on December 23. She 
will make her initial New York appearance on January 25 
in Town Hall. Her Boston and Chicago debuts are scheduled 
for January 23 and February 2. With Miss Mortimer is 
Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, who accompanied her abroad and 
will continue to do so in this country, A telegram was 
received by her manager, George Engles, from Dr. Dekoos, 
who directed her tour of Holland. It read, “Mortimer 
Dutch tour enormous success. Critic wrote, ‘Like Julia Culp 
in her prime,’ ” 


De Hidalgo at Metropolitan in Lucia 
Every seat in the Metropolitan was gone and the standing 
room stuffed as it is only on rare occasions, on Saturday 






THE SUMMER CLASS AND FACULTY OF THE 


Right to left, front row seated: Director Corti; Delia Valeri; 


VILLA IYESTE 


27 


evening, December 26, for the first performance this sea- 
son of Lucia de Lammermoor. It takes such an artist as 
Elvira De Hildalgo to make the old tunes live again. It 
was her first appearance in opera at the Metropolitan for 
the season. The Spanish prima donna must be reckoned in 
the very first rank of coloraturas today. She was in excel 
lent voice and sang with that ease, precision and brilliancy 
which she exhibited in her first appearances last year 
There was great enthusiasm for her and outbursts of ap 
plause at every opportunity. Singing opposite to her as 
Edgardo was Gigli. He, too, was in superb voice Che 
audience burst into wild handclapping and even shouts 
whenever he had an opportunity to do some special bit of 
singing. The rest of the cast were competent enough and 
Papi conducted with characteristic lack of fire 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 














SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

San Francisco, Cat.—Intense interest was felt in the 
appearance of Whyllida. Ashley, the San Francisco p.anst 
and pupil of Sigismund Stojowski Miss Ashley gave 
her first re ital m several scasons, December 9. under the 
direction of Alice Seckels and eclipsed her former successes 


here. Jt is rather difficult to decide which to admire most 
in Miss Ashley's playing—her technical equipment or the 
poetic beauty of her interpretations. Miss Ashley was re 
called again and again and yielded to her enthuiastic audi- 
ence’s demands for encores by playing several extra num- 
bers 

fhe Wind Instrument Ensemble of San Francisco, one 


of the distinct features in last year’s musical activities, en- 
tered upon its second season with a concert in the Hotel 
Fairmont, December 11. The destinies of the Wind In 
strument Ensemble of San Francisco are in the capable 
hands of Lulu J. Blumberg. The Ensemble is composed of 
the solo instrumentalists of the wind instrument section 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—-Anthony Lin- 
len, flute; Harold B. Randall, clarinet; Cesar Addimando, 
yboe and director; Walter N. Horning, horn; Ernest Ku- 
bitschek, bassoon, and Isabelle Arndt Hesselberg, pianist. 
lhe concert was a brilliant success from every standpoint 
The Ensemble rendered an unusual and charming pro 
gram. ‘There is in the playing of this organization a fine 
ense of musicianship, a deep appreciation for the com 
posers’ text and a youthful spirit which is indeed captivat 
ing. Everything pleased, and the subscribers will certainly 
anticipate the next concert with — st. 

The third “Pop” concert by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, Alfred Hertz directing, was given in the Curran 
Theater, December 13. A vrogram of familiar works in- 
cluding the overture, Merry Wives of Windsor (Nicolai) ; 
Pear Gynt suite, No. 1 (Grieg); overture, Phedre (Mas- 
senet); Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns), and March Slav 
(Tschaikowsky) were presented Throughout the entire 
concert the playing of the orchestra was beautiful and Mr. 
Hertz fairly surpassed himself in interpreting these num- 
bers which are all genuine favorites with the public. Of 
outstanding importance was the superb playing of William 
Van Den Burg, cellist, who, with great sonority of tone and 
a thorough command of every resource of the cello, in- 
terpreted the Saint-Saéns concerto, A minor, to which Mr. 
Hertz and his men furnished a magnificent orchestral back- 
ground. 

Alfredo Casella was heard here twice on December 14. 
in the morning, Mr. Casella spoke on his Italian contem- 
poraries and played their compositions and in the evening, 
he was heard in an all-Casella program. With Jeanne de 
Mare, pianist, Mr. Casella interpreted his Pupazzetti (for 
four hands) and with Mary Pasmore, violinist, and Doro- 
thy Pasmore, cellist, Mr. Casella played his trio, Siciliana e 
Burlesca. To have heard Mr. Casella in the double role of 
lecturer and pianist was a privilege and indeed an inspira- 
tion to those partial to the school he represents. 

Eva Gruninger Atkinson, California contralto concert 
and oratorio singer, has been filling a number of important 
concert engagements recently She appeared before the 
San Rafael Musical Club, on the Artist Course in Napa; at 
the Orpheus Club, Oakland, and in Red Bluff. At each 
place, Mrs. Atkinson won the admiration and artistic sanc- 
tion of discriminative music al connoisseurs. 

In place of the regular “Pop” program announced for 
December 15, as the second attraction of the Municipal Con- 
cert Series, a splendid performance of The Messiah was 
arranged by Mayor James Rolph, Jr., and the Board of San 
Francisco Supervisors, of which J. Emmet Hayden is chair- 
man of the Auditorium Committee, under whose auspices 
these events are given. Specially engaged to participate in 
this work were Paul Althouse, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
baritone: while from among our resident artists, Lorna 
Lachmund, soprano, and Mina Montgomery, contralto, were 
chosen to round out the quartet. Every seat in the huge 
Auditorium was occupied and the audience listened to Han- 
del’s oratorio with deep reverence. Artistic honors went to 
the chorus of 300 voices which, under the direction of Dr. 
Hans Leschke, was admirably trained. In fact, the apex 
of this fine performance was attained in the singing of the 
Hallelujah Chorus, with the entire audience standing. It 
was indeed a memorable experience to those present. Al- 
fred Hertz led the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
through this score with his usual musicianly insight and, with 
his combined forces of orchestra and chorus, achieved some 
magnificent effects. Warren D. Allen, at the organ, added 
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in no small degree to the general excellence. The quartet 
sang and interpreted the music in a most creditable manner. 
Mrs. Lachmund sang with beautiful tonal quality and due 
regard for emotional import. Miss Montgomery disclosed 
a splendid voice and created a good impression. . Paul Alt- 
house acquitted himself in a most satisfactory manner and 
Artnur Middieton sang the difficult Handel music with tech- 
nial facility, fine authority and distinctive interpretation. 

the nfita pair of symphony concerts by the Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Alfred Hertz, was of supreme musical 
importance for the reason that two American composers ap- 
peared in person in the same program. These were Dr. 
tioward Hanson, director of the Eastman School of Music 
in Rochester, who conducted his Nordic symphony, and John 
rowell, the Virginia pianist, who played the piano solo in his 
own work, Negro Rhapsody. Mr. Hertz closed the program 
with an ardent and truly stirring rendition of the Prelude 
and Love Death from Tristan and Isolde. The Nordic sym- 
phony was thoroughly appreciated even at its first hearing. 
It is a profound work marked by originality and suphisticated 
skill. The orchestra played it with a fine tone quality and 
splendid unanimity of dynamic effects. A generous portion 
of the success of these concerts went to John Powell 
His composition is cleverly orchestrated, imbued with rich 
and luscious coloring and the thematic material is truly re- 
flective of the soul of the African native. Mr. Powell 
played it in a manner to convey its primitive atmosphere and 
revealed with great virtuosity its many vivid rhythms and 
melodic passages. These concerts took place in the Curran 
Theater on the afternoons of December 18 and 20. 

An excellent performance of Madame Butterfly was given 
December 16, by the Pacific Coast Opera Company of 
which Arturo ( ‘asiglia is the director and which is composed 
of local artists. Hana Shimozumi Iki was featured in the 
title role and others in the cast were James Gerard, as 
Pinkerton; Albert Gillette, Sharpless; Martha Jalava, Su- 
zuki; and Faith Merriman, Kate Pinkerton. 

Hother Wismer, violinist, member of. the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, who has recently returned from 
abroad, and Margo Hughes, splendid young pianist, ap- 
peared in a joint recital at the Hotel Fairmont, December 
17. The program, which was a pretentious one, was excel- 
lently delivered and it made a strong appeal to the large 
and representative audience present. 

Gertrude Lang and Esther Deininger, two delightful and 
gifted artists, entertained the members of the Pacific Musi- 
cal Society at its December meeting by interpreting a 
charming program of music scored for two pianos. The 
oneness of their musical conceptions, proficiency of technic 
and the perfection of their ensemble was delightful, espe- 
cially so, when considering the fact that these young musi- 
cians have but recently undertaken this difficult phase of 
pianistic art. 

Alice Seckels, the energetic young concert manager, has 
organized and will manage a Piano Festival which is sched- 
uled to take place in San Francisco in February at the 
Civic Auditorium. 

Ladies’ Night was celebrated, December 19, by the Musi- 
cians’ Club with its Christmas High Jinks. A humorous 
program was arranged. Dr. Howard Hanson and John 
Powell were the guests of honor. mA. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


PortLaANnp, OreE.—The third concert of the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the magic baton of its new con- 
ductor, Willem van Hoogstraten, took place in the Public 
Auditorium December 14. Josef Lhevinne, the solo artist, 
assisted by the orchestra, played Anton Gregorovitch 
Rubinstein’s piano concerto No. 4 and won a burst of ap- 
plause from a full house. Brahms’ fourth symphony was 
admirably conducted by Mr. van Hoogstraten, who has in- 
spired the orchestra and put it on the right track. Truly, 
the program, which opened with Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and 
Juliet overture, was a joy from beginning to end. J. R. O. 


Long Beach, Cal. 


Lone Beacu, Cat.—Josef Lhevinne scored a distinct tri- 
umph in his recital, November 27, being the second artist on 
the Long Beach Philharmonic Course, under the direction of 
L. D. Frey. The Lhevinne program was one distinctly ap- 
pealing to lovers of piano music. In the third group, Cor- 
dova, from Songs of Spain, Albeniz, was quite new to his 
hearers, as was Sevilla by the same composer, played with 
captivating grace. -_. 2. 1. 


New Fox Numbers 


In the library edition of Sam Fox Songs, the newest bal- 
lad, entitled Magnolia Bloom, a romantic love song, has 
been accepted with such great favor that, it will be one of 
this company’s permanent and standard songs. In a new 
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series, established by Mr. Fox and known as the English Bal- 
lad Series, will contain compositions both by American and 
English writers and written in the so called English style. 
Among these new numbers the one which is showing the 
best progress so far is entitled My Song of Love for You. 
Another one which is coming along nicely is To Sing Awhile, 
and still another is Unless I Know, both songs of real merit. 
This last is written by the well known Dorothy Forster. 
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DECEMBER 31—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Lynnwood Farnam pupils in organ recital, evening, Town Hall; 
Andres De Segurola’s Artistic Mornings, Plaza. 

JANUARY 1—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Paul Whiteman and Greater Concert Orchestra, evening, Carnegie 
Hall; League of Composers, evening, Town Hall. 

JANUARY 2—Children’s symphony concert, morning, Carnegie Hall; 
Florence Austral, song recital, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Edwin Swain, song 
recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Cornell University Musical 
Clubs, evening, Town Hall; The Roosevelt recitals, afternoon, 
Hotel Roosevelt. 

JANUARY 3—Hulda Lashanska, song recital, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; ia McCormack, song recital, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Hugo ortschak, viclin recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Ethel 
Leginska, conducting eighty men from the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
evening, Aeolian Hall; New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, 
Mecca Auditorium. 

JANUARY 4-—Dusolina Giannini, song recital, evening, Carnegie 

all; Felix Salmond, cello rec ital, + Reser Aeolian Hall; Hart- 
mann Quartet, evening, Town Hall; Helen Teschner Tas, violin 
recital with Arthur Loesser assisting, evening, Steinway Hall. 

JANUARY 5—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Mary 
Allen, song recital, afternoon, Town Hall; Cherniavsky Trio, 
evening, Aeolian Hall, 

JANUARY 6—Cincinnati Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

JANUARY 7—-New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
William Murdock, piano recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; “Goldy 
and Dusty,”’ evening, Aeolian Hall; National Association for 
Music in Hospitals, afternoon, Town Hall; Herman Sandby and 
Erik Bye, chamber recital, evening, Town Hall. 

JANUARY 8—New York Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie 
Hall; Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale. 

JANUARY 9—Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Ignaz Friedman, piano recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Rubin- 
stein Club, afternoon, Waldorf-Astoria. 

JANUARY 10- ~—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Walter Gieseking, piano recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; New 
York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium; Char- 
lotte Lund, opera recital, afternoon, Princess Theater; La Forge- 
Berumen Studios, afternoon, Steinway Hall. 

JANUARY 11—Francis Macmillen, violin recital, evening, Carnegie 
Hall; Yolanda Mero, piano recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; 
Leonora Cortez, piano recital, evening, Aeolian ‘Hall; Beethoven 
Association, evening, Town Hall. 

JANUARY 12—Russian Symphonic Choir, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Germaine Schnitzer, piano recital, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Ruth 
Rodgers, song recital, evening, "Aeolian Hall; Leff Pouishnoff, 
piano recital, evening, Town Hall. 

JANUARY 13—Banks Glee Club, evening, Carnegie Hall. 


Place Aux Dames—Leginska 


After Leginsk- played the seldom-heard Mozart concerto 
in A major with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under 
Reiner, in Dayton, O., recently, the following paragraph ap- 
peared in the Daily News of that city: “Place aux dames— 
not because the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra ranks second, 
but because so perfect an artist as Ethel Leginska was soloist 
does one place this pianist where she belongs—first! Never 
has an audience heard notes more crystal clear; never wit- 
nessed a more discerning force that gave the interpretation 
of the Mozart concerto in A major its poetic rendering. The 
word ‘technic’ is sadly worn, but there is nothing other than 
this to describe the perfect skill of this remarkable pianist 
whose fingers touch the keys to withdraw therefrom the silki- 
est notes; sharps staccatos and a tonal glaze of color.” 


Cornelissen Scores as Soloist with His Orchestra 


When Arnold Cornelissen, conductor of the Buffalo Sym- 
phony Orchestra, appeared as its soloist at the opening con- 
cert, when Eugene Goossens was guest conductor, the well 
known local critic, Edward Durney, commented as follows: 
“Mr. Cornelissen was warmly received when he appeared 
for his solo performance and he was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded at its close. The Glazounoff concerto is in two 
movements, the second a theme and variations. It is a work 
of “grateful” elements for the pianist, and its possibilities 
were realized brilliantly by Mr. Cornelissen. His playing 
was of musical tone, was well graded dynamically and his 
passage playing was admirably clear. Notable especially in 
the variations was the Pianist’s feeling for mood and his 
ability to present contrast.” 
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WELL KNOWN PIANIST AND ASSISTING ARTISTS WHO GAVE BALTIMORE CONCERT, 

Frederick Dion (center), pianist, who gave a very successful concert at the Arundel Club, Baltimore, on December 2, assisted by Irma Payn Schiaffino (left), well known local soprano, 
and Arthur Morgan, violinist (right), talented scholarship pupils of the Peabody Institute. 


REBA PATTON, — > 
artist-pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, vocal teacher of New York 
and Philadelphia, who scored a great success recently at 
Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, on the same program with 

the Russian String Quartet. 





A GROUP AT THE MOSCOW OPERA. 

G. Koloskoff, director 
Schriker, German com 
Voscow Opera. 


Left to right: A, Chessin, conductor ; 
of the Moscow Grand Opera; Franz 
poser; Mme. Neshdanova, prima donna of the 


Aono ANNA HAMLIN 
at the Villa Torricella at Capri, the home of Myrna Sharlou 
and her husband, Edward Behring Hitchcock. The soprano 
is photographed with Mr. Hitchcock and baby Edward 
Hitchcock. 
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LUELLA MELIUS’ HOME COMING CELEBRATED. 
Luella Melius, American soprano, whose sudden jump into fame on the occasion of her debut with the Chicago Civic Opera Company last month made her known all over the country in 
one day, just as in the case of Galli-Ourci, sang a concert in her native town, Appleton, Wis., on December 14, and the whole community turned out to greet her. One photograph 


shows the procession in the main street with the high school band at the head, and the other shows Mme, Melius with the drum major of the band 
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PALESTRINA: PRINCE OF MUSIC 


(Continued from page 7) 
also extended his protection to Pierluigi, but he was des 
tined to reign only three weeks in the Papal Court. In 
twenty-one days he died and Paul the Terrible ascended the 
Papal Throne. One of his first acts was to dismiss Pierluigi 
from the choir. 

It was not likely, however, that a man of Palestrina’s tal- 
ents and rising fame should be left to starve. Two months 
later the position of choir master in the church of St. John 
Lateran, the first Christian church in Rome, was opened to 
him and for six years he worked there and composed music, 
sacred and profane, including the Improperia, the first great 
masterpiece of his youth, and many of his most beautiful 
madrigals. In 1561 he was made maestro di capella at Santa 
Maria Maggiore, where he had begun as a boy, and remained 
there ten years. 

Tue Decapence or CuurcH Music 


It is not easy for us to realize the position of church music 
at the time of Palestrina. It had lost all relation to the ser- 
vice which it was supposed to illustrate and had fallen into 
a scandalous and ridiculous degradation. The theme of any 
popular street song, war song, or lascivious madrigal was 
sung as a mass, by counterpointing it or improvising upon 
its melody. Bristling with inapt distractions, far from the 
purposes of the mass, the texts of the Scriptures were thrown 
together in confusion, mixed with pieces of sacred music and 
snatches of pc,mlar songs . 

Upon the church and its music in this fallen state, Martin 
Luther had descended and the reformation was sweeping 
over Europe. The Pope, cardinals, bishops, and priests, were 
frightened by Luther's reform, and the Catholic Church was 
subjected to great anxiety, while the reform was daily gain- 
ing ground. Half of Germany had left Catholicism for 
Luther. Switzerland had given herself to Calvin and symp- 
toms were appearing in France. Not even the Inquisition, 
that Court established to suppress and punish heretics, could 
stem the flock of Catholics who were leaving the church with 
its indulgences, luxuries and scandals for the austere re 
formed religion of the Protestants. The Church, constrained 
for her own self-preservation to reform herself, began with 
a heavy hand to give an example to the world 


PALESTRINA SAVES THE Day 


The Council of Trent convened, bishops and cardinals 
from all of Catholic Europe, to purge the Church by law of 
all impurities. For eighteen years this-council sat at inter- 
vals and at its commands heretics were punished with exile 
and death; precious church paintings were burned with ardor 
and religious zeal; priceless books and manuscripts perished, 
and though Michael Angelo’s fresco of the Last Judgment 
in St. Peters was ordered destroyed in the wave of purity, 
wise friends counselled the Pope to refrain from such van- 
dalism—and the nudities of the picture were covered with 
trousers. 

A reform of the music of that day was indeed necessary. 
Into the confusion came Palestrina, to lift church music 
slowly and obscurely from out its low and degenerated posi 
tion to the sublime height which it occupies today and will 
eternally. The Council of Trent passed the decree that the 
bishops should exclude from the churches all compositions in 
which anything impure was mingled. All profane and vulgar 
compositions were forever excluded from the solemn church 
functions. 

The Pope appointed eight, cardinals to study the question 
of abolishing all music in the churches and returning to the 
Gregorian Chant. Two bishops were delegated by the com 
mittee to call upon Palestrina and beg of him to write a 
mass which should so fulfill all the required conditions of 
the Pope for holiness that he might yet save music to the 
churches. The work, in case of success, should be the model 
and pattern for the future; in case of failure, the beloved art 
of Palestrina should be banished. In his own hand he held 
the fate of all church music. 

Palestrina accepted the commission and for greater security 
wrote three grand masses. In April, 1565, all three were 
given to the committee of cardinals. The third, the famous 
Mass to Pope Marcellus, Palestrina’s masterpiece and the 
gem of all his works, angelic in its majesty, was sung before 
the Pope. His holiness declared it to vindicate the cause of 
true church music, and, enchanted, compared it to a fore- 
taste of the music of Heaven. Palestrina had given to the 
world a new and sublime type of church music, which per- 
sists to the present day. From that day, more than three 
hundred years ago, when the mass to Pope Marcellus was 
first sung by the Pope’s own Vatican choir, Palestrina’s 
works have been sung in Holy Week in Rome, to the almost 
absolute exclusion of all other masters. 

Following the triumph of his masterpiece he was created 
by the Pope composer to the Pontifical Choir and restored to 
his beloved St. Peter's, from which he had been so humili- 
atingly dismissed many years before. Beautiful years for 
Palestrina, years of genius and glory and composition passed. 
Popes succeeded Popes, all admiring and protecting the 
grand old master. But with the years sorrows fell fast upon 
Palestrina. His wife died and three of his sons; only one 
son, Igino, remained to him, a wild and worthless boy. 
Palestrina, the “amanuensis of God” as he was called by his 
adoring worshippers, suddenly grew old. He fell ill of 
pleurisy, and against its severity, his frail body had no power 
to contend. On February 2, 1594, he quietly breathed the 
last breath of his holy life. 

The records of the Pontifical Chapel at Rome contain this 
entry: 

February 2, 1594. This morning died the most ex- 
cellent of musicians, Signor Giovanni Pierluigi da Pal- 
estrina, our dear companion and master of the Chapel 
of St. Peter’s Church. 

At his funeral in St. Peter’s all the great musicians of 
Rome assisted, and a multitude of people filled the streets 
and the vast edifice. In the left aisle of magnificent St. 
Peters, before the small chapel of St. Simon and St. Jude, 
stands a plain tomb, and engraved upon its facade are the 
simple expressive words, 

Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, 

Principie Musicae. 


Frank Parker in Triple Role 


It is seldom that an artist possesses more than one spe- 
cialty in his line, but to have the abundance of three is pro- 
digious. This happens to be the case with Frank Parker, 
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baritone, who on three successive nights appeared in Utica 
in the respective roles of conductor of the Sherrill Choral 
Society, soloist with the Ilion Symphony Orchestra, and as 
teacher and accompanist with his tenor pupil, Thomas 
Owens. Mr. Parker scored heavily each evening. 


Bush Conservatory Orchestra Active 


The programs offered by the Bush Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra in this its fifth season under the baton of Richard 
Czerwonky, have been announced and show a high level of 
accomplishment by this pioneer Chicago student symphony 
orchestra. 

Seven years ago the orchestra had its first rehearsals 
under Mr. Czerwonky. The fifth season of formal public 
concerts will be initiated on February 15 at Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago. The assisting artists will be Jan Chiapusso, pianist, 





RICHARD CZERWONRY. 


and Poul Bai, baritone, both of whom were heard in recitals 
last month, very favorably received by public and press. The 
second concert of the series of three will take place March 
22 in Orchestra Hall. With several soloists and a chorus 
of 100 voices chosen from conservatory students, a perform- 
ance will be given of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, as well as 
a miscellaneous orchestral program. The spring concert 
by the orchestra is scheduled for May 27 in Orchestra Hall 
when the soloists will be the winners of the conservatory 
annual prize contest held the previous month in the same 
hall, 

Such activities are evidence of the fact that the Bush Con- 
servatory orchestral school has been an active factor in the 
upbuilding of Chicago as a national music school center, 
and in its numerous activities has attracted much attention in 
the seven years since its establishment. 

The symphony orchestra, which now has a waiting list in 
all its sections, has trained players who have been engaged 
hy the leading symphonic organizations of the country, 
among them the Minneapolis, St. Louis, Los Angeles, At- 
lanta, Chicago Civic Opera, ete. 

The Junior Orchestra, under the leadership of Ebba Sund- 
strom, is a rapidly growing organization in which there are 
= forty young musicians who attend the weekly rehears 
als. 

One of the important activities of the orchestral school is 
the opportunity it offers of orchestral rehearsal for concertos, 
arias, etc., by the artist-students of the conservatory and 
outside teachers. This affords the student an invaluable 
“breaking in” to this phase of preparation for professional 
work, and one very necessary for poise in larger artistic 
engagements. 

Another phase of its work is the rehearsal by the Con- 
servatory Symphony of worthy new orchestral scores, which 
thus affords the composer a “laboratory hearing” of value in 
perfecting his work. ; 

The cost of maintaining the orchestral school in its ex- 
tensive activities is naturally great. To defray in some 
measure the expense of the public concerts and the develop- 
ment of both orchestras, the boxes and main floor seats for 
the three Orchestra Hall concerts are sold to patrons and 
season subscribers. 


Cleveland Institute Notes 


CLEVELAND, Outo—The work of the piano, voice and 
string department of the Cleveland Institute of Music was 
illustrated, December 4, when the students appeared in the 
first public student recital of the year at the Statler ball- 
room. Ensemble training was illustrated by Opal Hemler 
and Charlotte Murphy, who sang Morning Glow by Tschai- 
kowsky. String ensemble work was illustrated by Isabelle 
Workman, Catherine Field and Freda Schumacher, who 
played a Handel sonata for two violins and piano. The rest 
of the program was given over to piano, violin and voice 
solos. Beethoven, Chopin, Stojowski, Schubert, Caccini, 
Cavalli, Gagliano and Nardini were among the composers 
whose works were interpreted. The students who made 
their first bow of the season in this recital were: Mary 
Williams, Mary Richardson, Marion Dounk, Jane Goetz, 
Arlene Nowak and Dwight Miles, pianist, Catherine Field, 
Opal Hemler. Charlotte Murphy, vocalists, and Isabelle 
Workmar, Catherine Field and Jacob Kaz, violinists. 
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BirmMincHuam, ALa.—Dusolina Giannini, soprano, was pre- 
sented in concert here by the Music Study Club, December 
7, and scored a triumph. The large audience that attended 
her concert was enthusiastic and her voice was acclaimed as 
unusually splendid. 

The Birmingham Music Teachers’ Association and the 
Junior Music Study Club presented Dwight Anderson, pian- 
ist, and Charlotte Miller Jameson in recital at the Tutwiler 
Hotel before an appreciative audience. Dwight Anderson’s 
playing created a favorable impression and Mrs. Jameson 
was cordially applauded. 

Sara Mallam, Birmingham voice teacher, lead the morning 
study program of the Music Study Club in its review of the 
Art Song. Miss Mallam handled the subject capably and 
illustrated her talk with a group of art songs, singing them 
herself in lovely voice. 

The Music Teachers’ Association is enjoying a series of 
lectures on Personality by Dr. Allen G. Loehr, of Birming- 
ham-Southern College. Taking for his topic “What Price 
Music,” Dr. Loehr charmed his hearers at the last meeting. 

Mrs. Maurice Lenk lead the program of the Music Study 
Club on, December 3, in Cable Hall. Her subject was 
“Opera and Oratorio.” She was assisted by Kate Smith, 
Louise Collins, Mmes. Bernard and McRae, J. Phil Maguire 
and Celia Roebuck. 

Paul de Launay, director of music at Howard College, 
presented a number of pupils in concert at Phillips Audi- 
torium, featuring a piano-orchestra, consisting of sixteen 
pianos with thirty-two performers playingly simultaneously, 
each pianist playing a specially arranged part. The pupils in 
this novelty exhibited fine training, excellent attacks, the 
ensemble work being admirable. A chorus selected from the 
vocal classes of Olive de Launay added to the beauty of the 
program. Other soloists were Ella Thomas, Ethel Counts, 
vocal; Ivie Pearl Ray, Sara Hunt and Douglas Braswell, 
piano. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell spent the first week in Decem- 
ber in Birmingham as the guest of Prof. and Mrs. Paul de 
Launay. She gave a lecture-recital at Howard College, De- 
cember 3, telling of the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough 
and playing a program of MacDowell’s compositions. The 
proceeds of the recital will go to the MacDowell Colony 
fund. 

The Junior Music Study Club held an interesting meeting 
at the Southern Club, using for the topic of discussion the 
Three Moods in Music. The officers of the club are Ellen 
Barnett, president ; Marjorie Scruggs, first vice-president ; 
Florette Cohn, second vice-president; Lois Green, secretary ; 
Lois Butler, treasurer; Lila May Cantley, Ruth Garrett, 
Anne Greene, executive committee ; Joyce Lyons, Jane Ham- 
ill, Celia Aland, Press Committee; Elizabeth Stone, chair- 
man of ushers; Mrs. John W. King, sponsor-advisor. 

Richards Crooks, tenor of New York, spent the he end 
in Birmingham, rehearsing concert programs with Edna 
Gockel Gussen, who is his accompanist on his southern tour. 
Mr. Crooks charmed a select coterie of musical people with 
his magnificent singing at a studio party given by Mrs. J. W. 
Luke at which he was a guest. A. G. 


American Artists Welcomed in Dresden 


DrespEN.—American artists have always been welcome in 
Dresden, and they seem to know it, for few seem to omit 
this city from their European itinerary. Among recent visit- 
ors we have had Myra Mortimer, contralto; Thelma Given, 
violinist, and Cornelia Rider-Possart, pianist. Miss 
Mortimer won unanimous approval by her interpretation of 
songs by Schubert and Brahms, in excellent, style and with 
perfect German diction. She is the possessor of a glorious 
voice. Thelma Given, a former Auer pupil, evinced all the 
characteristics of that school. Her program was interesting, 
including besides standard works, a setting of a Russian 
folksong, by Joseph Achron, which had to be repeated. She 
had a genuine success. Mme. Rider-Possart, the third 
American, again showed her remarkable pianistic attainments 
in a concert with the Guarneri Quartet. 

At a recent symphony concert of the State Orchestra, 
under Fritz Busch, the conductor’s brother, Adolf, played 
the Mendelsohn violin concerto in a manner which surprised 
any interpretation within memory. It was a profound ex- 
perience. Another violinist, Vasa Prihoda, is the latest sensa- 
tion here, being regarded as a Paganini redivivus. It is 
remarked by those who have heard him previously that his 
musicianly qualities have developed remarkably since his 
appearance in America. Ad 


Jeannette Vreeland i in Beethoven’ s Ninth 


After her recent appearance in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony with the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Kous- 
sevitzky, Jeannette Vreeland received a noteworthy line from 
the music editor of the Boston Globe. “Jeannette Vreeland,” 
he said, “in particular, notably bettered all her recent pre- 
decessors in this ungrateful music.” According to Philip 
Hale in the Boston Herald: “The solo singers were more 
than adequate; they were surprisingly competent. They al- 
most made light of the cruel task imposed upon them by 
Beethoven ; their labor in accomplishing it was not appar- 
ent. The voices came out clearly, floated, as it were, above 
the orchestra; came out with such distinctness that the text 
was easily followed ; the phrasing (when Beethoven allowed 
it) had significance.” 


May Stone Artist in Concert 


Beatrice Lohre, dramatic soprano, artist-pupil of May 
Stone, was engaged by the Montgomery Masonic Lodge for 
its one hundredth anniversary concert on December 7. The 
other artists participating were: Kathryn Platt Gunn, vio- 
linist; Charles Galagher, bass, and John Cushing, accompa- 
nist. Miss Lohre is soloist at the 88th Street Temple, New 
York. 
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Nobody Else, a song, by Arthur A. Penn—Mr, Penn 
is so well known to American lovers of popular music 
that a new song with his name attached is an event that 
will be recorded with pleasure. He has had a long list 
of successes to his credit, and the song now before the 
reviewer looks as if it might prove to be still another. 
The words are by the composer, and are very pretty—a 
short and tender love lyric. To this Mr. Penn has set a 
waltz tune of unusual beauty, slow and dreamy, and 
flowing along passionately in sensuous curves and bits 
of strongly marked accent. The result is highly impres 
sive without being in the least difficult. The melodic 
line is singable, and the tune easy to remember. If these 
things do not make for success what things do? 

My Hour, a song, by Gordon Johnstone and Ernest R. 
sall.—To one of Gordon Johnstone’s lovely love poems, 
Mr. Ball has set a big, passionate melody with a highly 
sonorous accompaniment. Pianists will love the accom 
paniment, and the singers will be able to make the tune 
thrilling with delight and deep meaning. This is a splen 
did song—one of the best of the best kind of ballad. The 
success of it is sure for it offers the singer, the pianist 
and the public just exactly what they all want. 


(Oliver Ditson, Boston) 


Flowers from My Garden, by Jane Munn Spear. 
Three little ower songs of one page each. Unusually 
pretty. The composer actually uses an augmented chord 
in the second bar—most of such music is so trite that 
the use of such a chord early in the piece is remarkable 
and noteworthy. The writing of the parts shows, too, 
that the composer feels contrapuntally, This is music 
of a superior sort for little children and ought to be in 
every studio where young people are taught. 

On the Go, march, by G. Bonaldi.—A very lively piece 
in six-eighths time-—-the way Sousa used to write them. 
Two pages with several repeats. Moderate difficulty. 

Climbing Roses, by Frances Terry.—A four-hand piece 
of moderate difficulty. The tune is mostly in octaves for 
the right hand pianist and the other player has an inter 
esting part with counter melodies. 

Halloween, by W. Berwald.—A small waltz in a minor 
key with some interesting staccato effects that ought to 
be good training for young pianists. 

By the Garden Wall, by Frances Terry.—Four pieces 
for piano, four-hands. Very simple and not without some 
melodic charm. The one entitled The Old Sun-Dial has 
a very interesting second part—that is, the part for the 
left hand player. It is contrapuntal and good. 

Six Rhythmic Pieces for piano, by Mari Paldi—The 
titles are Fantastic Dance, The Juggler, Minuet, Polka 
Francaise, Spring Time, Valse Espagnole. Very easy 
teaching pieces, probably useful for the studio, where, 
apparently, neither originality nor complexity of design 
are wanted. Youth must be served! 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


The Calling Winds, by Harvey B. Gaul.—Published 
in a high soprano key and dedicated to Giannini, this song 
consists of a simple melody with an accompaniment of 
broken chords like that of Jensen’s Murmuring Zephirs. 
The result is effective if not highly original. Pianists will 
like the accompaniment, which sounds harder than it is. 

The Drums of the Sea, by Alice Barnett—Finely 
wrought and impressive, with a deep, passionate feel to 
it, it is a pity that it is so short. The accompaniment 1s 
difficult but splendidly effective. A first rate song! 

I Had a Dove, by Felix White——The lovely words are 
by Keats, and ove would seek far for a more potent 
source of inspiration. The music is very original and 
skillful of design, with a contrapuntal figure, running 
through it, and decidedly effective in a dainty and delli- 
cate way. 

Rip Van Winkle, a fantasia for organ by Clifford Dem- 
arest.—Program music with a whole succession of pleas- 
ing movements, no doubt referring to the story of Rip 
and his adventures. It is a pity the composer did not 
mark his music so one could identify the events. But 
the music is good, anyhow, popular and easy to listen to, 
and should find favor with organists in search of new 
material. 

A Cradle-Song, by Kenneth Tod.—A quiet little song 
to words by Padraic Colum. The tune is very Irish, and 
very good, and the accompaniment effective. 

Three Songs, by George Harris——They are: Mandra- 
gora (poem by Mary E. Coleridge), The Ship Starting 
(poem by Walt Whitman), Life is Sweet, Brother (poem 
by George Barrow). They are splendid creations. Mr. 
Harris has an idiom all his own. The harmony is rich 
and the writing complex and contrapuntal. These songs 
are works that should make America proud of possessing 
a composer capable of writing them. One will await with 
interest other works from the same pen. 


Meta Schumann Accompanies Noted Artists 


Meta Schumann, who is both accompanist and teacher, 
won a personal success when she accompanied her artist- 
pupil, Katherine Palmer, at her Aeolian Hall recital on 
November 19. Miss Schumann was no less successful in 
attracting the attention of the public to herself as an in- 
tegral part of the performance when she accompanied 
Cornelius Van Vliet on two occasions recently. The first 
of these was at the Waldorf-Astoria concert of the Men- 
delssohn Club where the noted cellist was the soloist of 
the evening; the second was at one of the events of 
the Artist Course at the Washington Irving High School 
when Mr. Van Vliet again played with Miss Schumann’s 
efficient support. Miss Schumann’s sterling musicianship 
and fine technical equipment, combined with her sympathetic 
understanding, make of her an accompanist, coach and 
teacher of unusual worth, 


Musical Guests at the Hotel Majestic 
Indicating the extent to which the Hotel Majestic, New 
York, has become a leading residential resort for distinguish- 
ing musicians, it is noted that the week before Christmas 
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the arrivals at the well known Central Park hostelry included 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Mme. Clara Clemens, Fritz Reiner, 
Ottorino Respighi and Mrs. Respighi, Beno Moiseiwitsch, 
Phyllis Archibald, Luella Melius, Ursula Greville, Boris 
Sakharoff, Cecilia Hansen and William Murdock. Other 
musical guests who have recently been sojourning at the 
Hotel Majestic are: Feodor Chaliapin, Alessandro Bonci and 
Andreas Dippel. The William Wade Hinshaw Company and 
the International Composers’ Guild are now making the 
Hotel Majestic their . headquarters for meetings and 
rehearsals, 





TOLEDO, OHIO 








ToLtepo, Ou1o—The sixth season of the Toledo Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Lewis H. Clement, 
opened auspiciously on October twenty-eight, in the Audi- 
torium theater. The program was well arranged, including 
overture, William Tell, Rossini; allegretto and menuet move- 
ments from symphony No. 8, Beethoven; selections from 
Carmen, Bizet; Blue Danube Waltz, Strauss, and Suite 
Algerienne, Saint-Saens. The Sextet from Lucia was sung 
by a group of leading soloists of the city, under the direction 
of Herbert Boynton, accompanied by the orchestra. Fol 
lowing, Director Clement introduced, as a novelty, the play- 
ing of the jazz arrangement of Lucia by Frank Black. Karl 
Ahrendt, Toledo violinist, who has recently returned from 
study in Germany with Willy Hess, is the new concertmaster 
of the orchestra. 

ToLepo CHorAL Society 

Che Toledo Choral Society, with Mary Willing Megley 
conducting, presented Tannhauser in English, in oratorio 
form, November 10, at the Coliseum. Mme. Rider-Kelsey 
of New York sang Elizabeth and Clarence R. Ball, of 
Toledo, Tannhauser. Other soloists, all of Toledo, were 
Maude Ellis Lackens, soprano; Helen Lease Sloan, contralto ; 
frederick E. Mills and Egbert C. Frail, tenors; Herbert S 
soynton, Allan Trumbull and Edmund D. Northup, bari- 
tones, and Harry King Collingnon, bass. The chorus num 
bered nearly 400. The overture was played by sixty mem- 
bers of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under Victor Kolar, 
issociate director. An audience, which taxed the capacity of 
the hall, was in attendance and rewarded the singers with 
ipplause that was frequent and generous. 

ONEGIN WELL RECEIVED 
_ Sigrid Onegin, Swedish contralto, was presented by Grace 
EK, Denton, as artist in the second concert of the Rivoli City 
Concert series, November 20, at the Rivoli Theater. The 
audience, which filled the theater to its capacity, received 
the singer with enthusiasm and insistent applause. Franz 
Dorimueller was the efficient accompanist. 

Nores 

The Junior Monday Musicale gave a musicale tea in the 
home of Ruth and Edna Mowery, November 13. The pro 
gram was given by Gladys Wicks, violinist; Emily Rairdon, 
cellist ; Marana Baker and Elsie Krieft, pianists, and Lorna 
Blackmore, reader. Members of the senior Monday Musicale 
were honored guests. ; 

John Gordon Seeley, organist of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
gave a series Of organ recitals, on Monday noons in the 
church auditorium during November. ’ F. I. G 


Ihe Messiah at Brick Church 
Handel's Messiah was sung by the choir of the Brick 
( hurch, under the direction of Clarence Dickinson, on Sun 
day afternoon, December 20, with Ruth Rodgers, Rose 
Bryant, Charles Stratton, and Frank Croxton as soloists. 
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Buffalo Symphony Season Begins 


_ Burraro, N. Y.—The Buffalo Symphony Orchestra began 
its fifth season with a concert in Elmwood Music Hall; Con- 
ductor Arnold Cornelissen as piano soloist ; Eugene Goossens, 
guest conductor. Under Mr, Cornelissen’s baton, the or- 
chestra has made marked progress and the active organiza- 
tion headed by Mrs. Chauncey Hamlin, president ; Dr. Lesser 
_ Kauffman, chairman of executive committee, has developed 
increasing pride in Buffalo’s local orchestra. 

The second concert took place December 13, Mr. Cornelis- 
sen conducting for the first time this season; George Flem- 
ing Houston, dramatic baritone of the Eastman School of 
Music in Rochester, as soloist. The program comprised the 
3eethoven Egmont overture ; Smetana’s Moldau River (sym- 
phonic poem); Brahms’ variations on a Haydn theme; an 
orchestral suite from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Snow Maiden; 
and two arias for baritone with orchestra—Song of the 
Evening Star (Tannhauser) and the monologue from second 
act of Boris—sung by Mr. Houston. A fitting tribute was 
paid to the late John Lund in the playing of two of his well 
known compositions—-Before the Altar and In the Garden. 
The soloist, orchestra and conductor were rapturously ap- 
plauded by the large sized audience. The concert was given 
under the auspices of the Buffalo Symphony Society. 

Mr. Cornelissen has formed a Junior Orchestra which will 
give recitals later in the season. 

A series of chamber music concerts, held in the Hotel 
Statler ballroom, are included in the series of orchestra con- 
certs. 

The large audiences attending the concerts this season 
are proof of great interest in the orchestra and speak for 
further future success. A unique feature of the orchestra is 
the fact that there are no deficits at the end of the season. 
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Gescheidt Pupil Succeeds Florence Hinkle 


Mary Craig, soprano, has been chosen as soprano of the 
West End Collegiate Church, New York, a position held 
by Florence Hinkle for many years. Miss Craig’s bril- 
liantly beautiful voice, of exceptional range, and her captivat- 
ing personality are bringing this young singer a position 
of prominence. 

Among recent engagements were appearances with the 
Brooklyn Musical Society, December 18 and December 24. 
January 8, Miss Craig will sing before the presidents of 
women’s clubs of Brooklyn, at a reception tendered by 
the Woodman Choral Society. Next month Miss Craig will 
sing the prima donna role at the opening of the Grove 
Street Theater, under the direction of Enrica Clay Dillon, 
continuing throughout the season of 1926-1927, In February 
she will make a tour of Southern colleges in concert and 
recital. 











Programs of unhackneyed 
songs of musical and lit- 
erary value in English, 
French, German and 
Italian. 
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Madge Daniell Pupils Active 


Madge Daniell, New York teacher of singing, is having 
unusual success with her pupils, several holding prominent 
positions in musical comedies as well as at well known 
churches. Among these pupils, mention must be made of 
Lucille Arnold, soprano, who is singing the role of Char- 
lotte in Princess Flavia at the Century Theater; Lucy Law- 
lor, who is singing in The Vagabond King at the Casino 
Theater: Grace Harding Chambers, who was soloist at the 
Bronxville Dutch Reformed Church on December 13, and 
also heard at the Carolina Theater, Pinehurst, N. C., at 
the Harvest Musical Festival; Mildred Post, soprano, who 
substituted for Lucille Arnold at St. James Church, Elm- 
hurst, L. I., and sang the Christmas cantata in Westwood, 
N. J., at the Presbyterian Church, on December 27. The 
foregoing have studied with Miss Arnold from the very 
beginning and are still seriously at work with her. 


(VETROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ANNA FITZIU 


Soprano Chicago Opera 
Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, New York 
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THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Dr. William C. Carl, Director 


Instructor of Jessie Craig Adam, Harold Vincent Milligan, Leah Mynderse, Willard Irving Nevins, Frederick W. 
Schlieder, George William Volkel and many other prominent organists. 











PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note. ] 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Philadelphia Exposition—$3,000 for opera in Eng- 
lish to be submitted before March 1, 1926; $2,000 for 
symphony, $2,000 for ballet, pageant or masque, $500 
for choral suite of three or four numbers, to be sub- 
mitted before April 1, 1926. For further particulars 
address Henry S. Fry, c/o Sesquicentennial Ass’n., 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dayton Westminster Choir—Three awards, amount- 
ing to $500 for the best a cappella compositions for 
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of Improved Music Study 
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THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows : — 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, Hew York City 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New HARRIET BAC 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. York City; Pouch Gallery, 346 Clinton 13434 Detroit y sone 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Ohio. Winter Season 1925-26, Dalias 


chorus of mixed voices by an American composer. 
Contest closes May 1, 1926. Send manuscripts to 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott, Callahan Bank Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 for 
symphony or symphonic poem; $500 for choral for 
mixed voices; $500 for three-part chorus, women’s 
voices, medium difficulty; $100 for song by woman 
composer; $100, cello solo. Open to American com- 
posers. Competition closes October 1, 1926. Address 
inquiries to Mrs. Gertrude Ross, 2273 Holly Drive, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Serge Korgueff—Violin scholarship in Boston Con- 
servatory of Music. Competition in December. De- 
tails on request. Address Prof. Serge Korgueff, c/o 
Boston Conservatory of Music, 250 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 











KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
Ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School 
of Music. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 
George St., New Bern, N. C. Normal 
classes, 18 Vance Crescent, Asheville, 
N. C., “e. 1701 Richardson Place, 
Tampa, Florida, Nov. and Feb. 


CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BEULAH B. CROWELL, 201 Weliston 
Bidg.; 1506 Hadiamont Ave., St. 
Louls, Mo. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 


ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusk 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohlo. Miami, 
Fia., April 14. St. Petersburg, Fla., 
June 1. Cincinnati Conservatory, 
July 27. 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. Normal Classes. 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 
Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, tll. Normal 
Classes, Dalias, Texas, Oct. and Dec., 
Five weeks’ classes, three months 
classes. 
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and Ft. Worth, Texas. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 
MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON 
5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 


MRS. U. G. PHIPPEN, 1 
Dallas, Tex. O08 Neny St., 
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ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles. 
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Ave., Houston, Texas. _— 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











Florence Macbeth delighted a large audience on her 
first visit to Lynchburg, Va., recently, when a cordial wel- 
come was extended her. She gave a most interesting pro- 
gram of songs in what proved to be the best concert of the 
season in the Smith Memorial auditorium. The vocal 
selections offered during the evening ranged from well 
known operatic arias and classic airs to simple encores such 
as Annie Laurie and Comin’ Through the Rye. Of these 
the Shadow Song, from Meyerbeer’s opera, Dinorah, and 
the Tarantella of Rossini, served to illustrate effectually 
the superbness of the singer’s art, while numbers like 
Weckerlin’s Fleurs des Alpes gave evidence of her high 
interpretative ability. 

Hilda Reiter, soprano, is having splendid success in 
concert and her season looks most favorable. She was solo- 
ist for the Matinee Musical Club, Philadelphia, on Decem- 
ber 1 and took the part of the Dew Man in a performance 
of Hansel and Gretel given by that organization at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on December 19. Miss Reiter 
sang at the Elks Memorial Service in Bristol on Decem- 
ber 6 and was soloist with the Lyric Trio on December 17. 

Isadore Freed’s compositions have been receiving much 
attention recently. The Friends of Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, on one of its programs will include 
Freed’s sonata for violin and piano in A major, his suite 
for viola and piano, nocturne on a folk theme for string 
quartet, and the rhapsodie for clarinet, strings and piano. 
The Stringwood Ensemble also is programming a sextet by 
Mr. Freed. Songs and choruses by this gifted pianist and 
composer have been appearing on many programs, 

John Colville Dickson has taken the directorship of a 
large chorus choir in Youngstown, Ohio, where he finds the 
city is developing rapidly musically. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s organ pupils, Ellen M. Fulton and 
Katherine Fowler, will give a joint organ recital in Town 
Hall, New York, Thursday evening, December 31. At his 
December 21 recital Mr. Farnam played works by Pierne, 
Karg-Elert and Byrd, the Church of the Holy Communion 
containing many lovers of organ music. December 28 Mr. 
Farnam played A Christmas Postlude (Grace), Adeste 
Fideles (Karg-Elert), and, as a novelty, Howard R. That- 
cher’s Legend (manuscript). Four Bach recitals will be 
given by him on Monday evenings in February. 

Augusta S. Tollefsen’s piano pupils gave a recital, De- 
cember 11, in the beautiful Tollefsen Studios in Brooklyn, 
playing works chiefly by modern composers. A large audi 
ence heard the following pianists: Edythe Margolies, Sylvia 
Altman, Bella Risikoff, Marion Wolonitz, Clara Markowitz, 
and Herbert Fiss. 

Herbert Stavely Sammond conducted the annual per- 
formance of The Messiah by the Oratorio Society of Eliza 
beth, N. J., December 10, this being the first concert of the 
seventh season. Soloists were Alice Godillot, Anna G 
Harris, Mr. Price and Edgar Schofield, and Conductor 
Sammond displayed exact knowledge of choral effects, piano 
(Ruth Greenwood) and organ (S. Frederick Smith) fur 
nishing accompaniments. Another choral organization con 
ducted by him, the Brooklyn Morning Choral, was in the 
limelight musically by its participation in the two concerts, 
given in New York and Brooklyn, December 26 and 27, of 
the New York Symphony Society. 

Joseph Kayser, baritone, of the Claude Warford Stu 
dios, is busy this season with numerous recital engagements. 
omer 29 he was soloist for the Flute Club of New 

York; December 1 he sang Robert Huntington Terry’s 
songs at the Waldorf-Astoria- Hotel, the composer at the 
piano; December 4 he gave a joint recital in Albany with 
Margaret DeGraff, harpist. Other engagements for De 
cember and January include appearances at Tarrytown-on 
Hudson, Montclair, N. J.; Milwaukee and Burlington, Wis.; 
Suffern, N. Y., and Sharon, Conn, 

Margaret Northrup, soprano, appeared recently in joint 
recital with Mark Andrews, organist and composer, follow- 
ing which the Newark Evening News commented: “Mar- 
garet Northrup acquitted herself so well that she was heart- 
ily applauded. Her soprano, bright in quality, ranges widely, 
is clear in tone, and so flexible that her delivery of the more 
florid numbers had the desired fluency.” 

Albert Almoney, tenor, gave a program recently for 
the Rubinstein Club of Washington, D. C., and displayed 
fine artistry in two arias and two groups of songs. He was 
accompanied by Pauline Knoeller at the piano. A number 
of prominent honor guests were present at this concert. 

Abby Putnam Morrison sang a group of songs at the 
home of Mrs. William J. Tingue on December 6. Her 
selections included Alleluia. Mozart; Il Neige, Bemberg gid 
the Visi d’Arte aria from Tosca. Recent bookings for Miss 
Morrison also include two concerts in New York and two in 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Hattie Sternfeld, teacher of piano, has resumed teach- 
ing in her new Steinway Building studios on Saturdays. 

Percy Grainger and Ralph Leopold were heard in 
Newark, N. J., on December 10 in compositions by Grainger 
for male chorus and two pianos. 

May Peterson, who sang in her adopted state, Texas, 
during November, gave a recital in Johnson City, Tenn., on 
December 7, and then returned to Amarillo in the Lone Star 
State for further appearances there and in the Southwest. 

Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, began his Western 
tour with a concert on December 15 at Regina in the Holy 
Rosary Cathedral. On December 17 he played in the Meth- 
odist Church of Saskatoon. 

Florence Easton’s portrait is one of a variety of pic- 
tures by A. Helberger on view now at the Ralston Galleries, 
New York. These pictures were painted in Eurape and 
South America while the artist was making an unhurried 
journey around the world from Brazil, in the course of 
which he held exhibitions in Germany, England, Norway, 
Denmark and Portugal. 

Mark Oster recently gave a recital before the Manu- 
facturers Twilight Club of Michigan City, Ind., which proved 
to be one of the most enjoyable of any heard under these 
auspices. A large, musically cultured audience was highly 
pleased and acknowledged him as a popular favorite. Both 
press and public are in accord in pronouncing him a very 
high class artist, one of the few whose delivery is a delight 
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in concert. Mr. Oster’s program demonstrated many phases 
of his art and vocal capability. He was ably assisted by Elva 
Smolk Sprague as pianist soloist and accompanist. 

Dorsey Whittington’s recent bookings include several 
reengagements, among them Floral Park, N. Y.; Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fabri Choral Society, Brooklyn, 
N.Y, (third successive season), and Meriden, Conn., also 
the third successive season. On all Mr. Whittington’s pro- 
grams this season are included several compositions of 
American composers. Many novelties will appear on his 
New York recital program in February and the Chicago 
recital in March. Among them first performances of new 
compositions by Zoltan Kodaly, Nathan Novick, Reuven 
Kosakoff, Felix Deyo, Marion Bauer, and Rudolf Friml. 
In spite of his increased activities in the concert field, Mr. 
Whittington still finds time for a class of talented pupils, 
four of whom will be presented in their own recitals in New 
York this winter. Mr. Whittington has been engaged for 
a special summer class in the West an announcements of 
this will be made very soon. 

Richard Crooks will appear at the Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicales (New York), on January 8, this being 
the third consecutive season he has sung for this distinctive 
concert series. Shortly thereafter he will sing for the 
Society of Arts at Palm Beach, whence he goes directly 
to the Pacific Coast to fill engagements in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Berkeley, and other California cities. In March 
he is to give recitals in Chicago and in Boston and on 
March 30 he will be soloist with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, after which he returns to the Coast for a 
second series of concerts, coming East in the spring in 
time to participate in various spring music festivals. 

Henry Gurney, tenor, of Lansdowne, Pa., sang recently 
at the memorial services held at the Baptist Temple, and the 
following day he conducted the choir and sang the tenor 
solo parts of Maunder’s Bethlehem at Collingswood, N. J. 
During the same week he broadcasted Comfort Ye, from 
The Messiah, from WLIT, and also conducted the choir and 
sang the tenor solos of Nevin’s Nativity and also the Every 
Valley from The Messiah. 

Edna Bishop Daniel’s vocal theory class in Washing- 
ton, D. C., had its closing meeting before the holidays on 
December 17. At the conclusion of the lesson Mrs. Daniel 
was presented with a very handsome leather purse with a 
card inscribed: “To Mrs. Daniel, with love and appreciation 
of her patient work with us, from her Vocal Theory Class: 
Not from Crandall’s Saturday-Nighters, Nor from Huyler’s 

Son Bon Bunnies, But from Daniel’s Thursday-Nighters.” 

Mary Miller Mount, one of Philadelphia's busiest 
teachers and concert accompanists, fulfilled a number of en- 
gagements during the holiday season. She appeared on a 
program with Louis Graveure, accompanying Ethel Little- 
holer, the concert, being given in the Bellevue-Stratford ball- 
room. The same evening she appeared in recital at the 
William Penn High School, with Lisa Lisona, soprano. 
Mrs. Mount gave an interesting program over the radio on 
December 13. 

Marie Morrisey followed her New York and Chicago 
recitals with an appearance in The Messiah with the Apollo 
Club of Chicago. After singing in Michigan and Iowa she 
will return to New York about January 6 in order to finish 
making her list of records at the Brunswick laboratories. 
These records include sacred as well as secular songs and 
operatic arias. 

Thelma Given, American violinist, was a guest of 
honor at the “grossen Tee” recently given in Berlin by 
Fraa Wolff, and was introduced to many musically and 

—— ———a— 
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socially prominent persons in Germany, prior to her first 
recital in Berlin. The artist’s opening recital of her tour 
of Germany took place in Hamburg, on November 18, _— 
notable success. 


Marcel Dupré, French organist, is having a busy sea- 
son. Owing to Dupré’s remarkable American tours for 
four years, Europe had little opportunity to hear ‘this 
artist. Early in October he played at Mulhouse in Alsace; 
with the Lamoreaux Orchestra, Paris, at the Great Armistice 
Day Fete, Paris, and in other recitals, proceeding to Eng- 
land early in November for recitals in the large cities. 
Dupré then went to Belgium to play recitals at Liege and 
the Brussels Conservatory of Music. After the New Year, 
his’ tours will continue on the Continent. In addition to 
this taxing schedule Dupré is continuing his master classes 
at his new home in Mendon, in the suburbs of Paris. 
Leduc of Paris announces that Dupré’s Treatise on Im- 
provisation is ready in the French edition. The reviews are 
uniformly enthusiastic. 

Lester Donahue has been playing all winter a piano 
with the John Hays Hammond improvements, which Leo- 
pold Stokowski spoke of as being “really revolutionary in 
their importance.” One of the comic incidents in con- 
nection with this was the receipt the other day by Mr. Ham- 
mond of a head line, “Donahue’s Funny Feet Are His For- 
tune,” clipped from some paper with this note, “Dear Mr. 
Hammond: I didn’t realize how much your new pedal was 
responsible for Lester's success until I read this amazing 
statement.” 

Henry F. Seibert gave organ recitals recently as fol- 
lows: December 4, in Town Hall, New York; November 
29, two recitals in Buffalo, N. Y.; November 23-24, two 
recitals in Macon, Ga.; November 12, two recitals in the 
Auditorium, Wash.; November 6, German Church, Read- 
ing, Pa. In January he will be heard in two recitals each 
in Miami and Lake Worth, Fla., and one each in Sanford, 
St. Petersburg, Gainesville and Daytona. Recent press 
notices read in part: “Perfect command at all times” (Wash- 
ington Post), “Exhibition of technical prowess . . 
acclaimed with enthusiastic applause” (Buffalo Courier), 
“Unerring technic, ideally suited to play program of last 
night; he knows his audience” (Daily Telegraph, Macon, 
ra. : 


The Russian Symphonic Choir completed its fall tour 
of ten solidly booked weeks with a recital in Lowell, Mass. 
During the Christmas recess the choir appeared on the 
evening of December 26 at the Hotel Biltmore, Ladies’ 
Night of the Bohemian Club. The winter season, which will 
take the choir as far West as Iowa, will begin with a New 
York recital on January 12. 


Daisy Jean was soloist with the Rubinstein Club in 
Washington on December 8, appearing in her unique double 
role as cellist and soprano, accompanying her songs at the 
harp. The following day she gave a similar program at 
the Belgian Embassy, at a reception given by the Baron 
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and Baroness de Cartier. On both occasions Mlle. Jean 
had a distinguished audience. This excellent artist is win- 
ning significant recognition for the same high level she 
maintains in both capacities, to which her delightful per- 
sonality is no inconsiderable enhancement. 

Dusolina Giannini will give her only New York song 
recital at Carnegie Hall on the evening of January 4, under 
the auspices of the National Civic Federation, and will leave 
immediately for a six weeks’ tour which will take her as 
far West as Denver. This tour will include several re- 
engagements from last season as well as a joint recital with 
Mischa Levitzki in Denver, where the pianist will meet her 
on his way back from the Orient. 

Mischa Levitzki has completed his tour of the Orient 
and is scheduled to sail from. Yokohama on the S.S.Presi- 
dent Jackson, arriving in Seattle on January 1. He will 
begin his ninth American tour in Tacoma, Wash., on January 
5 and will work his way to the East, appearing throughout 
California, the Rocky Mountain States and the South, and 
will reach New York for a recital on March 30. 

Alberto Sciarretti, young Italian-American pianist, ac- 
cording to cable advices to the Daniel Mayer office, “had a 
splendid success at his London debut on December 15. He 
was received enthusiastically by a large audience, and was 
accorded excellent criticisms by the press.” Another recital 
will be arranged shortly for him, after which he will fill 
engagements on the Continent. 

Wanda Landowska’s January starts busily with an 
appearance with Willem Mengelberg and twenty-two mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Orchestra at the Hotel Roosevelt 
Musicales on January 2, A private recital occupies her time 
on January 3. <A short tour of the Middle West follows 
these appearances. 

Sigismond Stojowski, the eminent Polish pianist, gave 
a recital on December 4 in Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. Sto- 
jowski has only recently returned from Europe, where he 
went directly upon his return from California. On October 
31 he was soloist with the Colonne Orchestra, Pierne con- 
ducting, playing his rhapsody for piano and orchestra. He 
has resumed his classes at his New York studios. 

Herman Neuman, the New York coach-accompanist, i 
continuing his successful series of recital talks, on the lives 
and works of great, composers, from WNYC, the Municipal 
Broadcasting Station of New York City. One of his recent 
talks was on Beethoven, and in addition to his own solo 
numbers he had the capable assistance of the Plasschaert 
Trio, Paulo Gruppe and Rudolph Joskowitz. These talks 
are given on alternate Fridays and have met with an unusu- 
ally fine response from the radio audience. 

Henry F. Sibert was heard in an organ recital of 
Christmas music on December 20, in Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church. The Cantata, Matthew’s Eve of Grace, was also 
given, with Esther Nelson, soprano; Mabel Ritch, contralto ; 

(Continued on page 37) 
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READING, Pa.—An outstanding event in this community is 
the course of historical piano recitals being given by Chester 
Wittell of this city. Given under the auspices of the 
Reading Music Club, the third Wednesday night of each 
month, and covering within the eight recitals the entire his- 
tory of the piano and its literature, they are for the general 
advantage of the musical public. The works performed 
have been selected with discrimination and have been ar- 
ranged to give patrons of the course a general yet com 
prehensive survey of the piano and the instruments from 
which it was evolved for the last three centuries. The 
recitalist, Mr. Wittell, has in the three recitals alre ady given 
demonstrated that he is a pianist of unusual ability and that, 
conjoined with the feeling of the artist, he possesses ample 
technical resources for revealing it through his instrument. 

Rarely has any community of this size given a musical 
organization a reception such as was recently accorded the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Originally booked for two concerts, 
the demand for seats was so great that it was arranged to 
give an extra morning concert. The large Strand Theater 
was filled to capacity for the three concerts, with hundreds 
standing; and if arrangements could have been made, the 
demand for tickets was sufficient to warrant another concert. 
The Cleveland Orchestra appears here annually as a feature 
of the Haage series of concerts, which George D. Haage 
of this city has been giving for the last seventeen years, but 
its reception last week was without a precedent in local 
musical annals. The works that impressed most were the 
Sibelius E minor symphony and Respighi’s Fountains of 
Rome, both of which (Mr. Sokoloff and his players seemed 
inspired by the warmth of their reception) were played with 
a clarity of musical vision and artistry that could not fail to 
impress. 

Reading is enjoying a musical season rich in unusual! local 
features, such as the Wittell recital; the series of concerts 
given by the Iris Trio, a local chamber musical ensemble ; 


the Reading Choral Society directed by D. Lindsay Norden, 
whose concerts are outstanding; the Reading Opera Society 
and the Reading Symphony Society W. W. B 


May Peterson Opens Johnson City Series 

Commenting _ on May Peterson’s recent appearance at 
Johnson City, Tenn., where she was the soloist chosen to 
open the current season's concert series on Decemver 7, let 
ters coming to her managers, Haensel & Jones, from the 
local manager report that “they rave over Miss Peterson 
She certainly made a hit, and everybody seems so pleased. 
She charmed the audience”; also that “she literally tri 
umphed, and started off the series with fine success. Her 
personality radiated and flashed.” 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 














Allentown, Pa Che Arion Society, under the direction 
William Kees, gave its first concert of the season be 
bor i capacity audience 
The Symphony Orchestra's rendition of Beethoven's 
fis d Herbert's Willow Plate, at its first concert this 
caso ved a marked improvement The credit goes to 
Conduct Moll 
eph Baker, tenor, appeared im recital at Mauch Chunk 
Robert Fenstermacher and Millie MacAdam sang solo 
part Bact The Lord is a Sun and Shield, at Holy 
frit Lutheran Church 
restmg recital was given by the pupils of Mrs 
Kk ‘ 3. Googins recently rhe tollowing pupils took 
part: Pauline M. Moyer, Ruther N. Balmer, Winifred S 
\. Flexer, Francis L. Stephens, Evelyn S. Newcomer, 
Kachel Kleppinger, Grace | Arner, Mary Sue Lear, 
Angus George, Hilda E. Rotchrock, Alma Diehl, Mary 
W. Wetherhold, Althea M. Rotchrock, Ruth A. Shupp 
H. N 
Boston, Mass. (Sce letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill See letter on another page.) 
Danbury, Conn. At the second of the spec ial musical 


ces of the Methodist Church, Maunder’s Song of 

eadimichen was given under the direction of Anna 
Laura Smith, organist. Mrs. Jethro Stuckey, soprano, and 
Frederick Woodtord, baritone, were soloists Charles 
Andre Filler was at the piano and Kenneth Platt, violinist, 
rounded out a well arranged musical service 

At the recent D \. Kk. meeting, Muriel Beers, soprano 
Hg, accompatl ed by Gertrude Roe 

At the tate mecting of the Connecticut Council of 
Catholi Wome at the Hotel tjond, Mrs. George L 
laylor, Jr., contralto, was the only soloist. Her numbers 
vere Harriet Ware’s Stars and Bassett’s Take Joy Home 

Afternoon Musical Societys meeting—subject, Current 
Events, was in charge of Mrs. William McPhelemy. The 
musical program was given by Ruth Meder, Mrs. Bernard 
Dolan and Florence Manstield. Mrs. Robert Morris was 
the accompanist 

Rehearsals of the Choral Art Club of Danbury, under 
the direction of Mrs. George L. Taylor, Jr., show prom 
ise of a splendid spring concert 


onnecticut Council of Catholic 
Week, Mrs George is 


At the meeting of the ¢ 
Women, held Armistice 
Taylor, Jr., sang There Is No Death and The Americans 
Come. Kathryn M. Lane was at the piano 

Madeline Murray, Mary Brady Culhane 
were soloists at the recent dinner 
s of Columbus at the Hotel Green 
The Wor League presented Basile Kibalchich and 
his Russian Symphonic Choir at Concordia Hall, Decem- 
er 12. They wor the enthusiastic approval of the largest 
audience of the this season 

Dadmun, was the first attraction of 
greatly enjoyed. E. B. 
recital 


during 


and Kathryn 
given by the 


nen s 


League 
haritone, 
nas le ip uc and Was 
Mars Hill, N. C.—A 
here by Dwight 
ium of Mars Hill 


filled to capacity 


Royal this 
( its Wo sg 
highly successful piano 
Anderson on December 5. The 
College, where the event took 

with an enthusiastic audience. 


was ven 
aihies 
place,- was 


Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 
Springfield, Ill—A large audience heard the Spring 
field Civic Orchestra, under the direction of Wallace Grieves, 


in a fine concert at the State Arsenal early in the month. 
The program consisted of music by Grieg, Gounod, Dvorak, 
Suppe, Mascagni, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Victor Herbert, Fred- 
erick Bohnhorst, a local composer and Rossini, whose In- 


flamatus was played as a trumpet solo. The Springfield 
State Register gives the concert a long notice and commends 
its work in glowing terms. Another concert will be given 
on January 29 with Claire Dux 


Toledo, Ohio. letter on 


American Pupils of Tobies Matthay Meet 


Since the advent, three years ago, of Myra Hess, there 
has been an ever -increasing interest among Americans in the 


as soloist. 


(Sec another page.) 


work of Tobias Matthay. Increasing numbers have gone 
over to study with him until last summer, so it is said, 
forty Americans were in London clamoring for his advice 


Scharrer, another noted pupil, is soon to 
first time, and now The American 
Matthay Association, composed of those who have person- 
irked with Matthay, has made its appearance at the 
series of annual conventions December 28 to 31 at 
School of Music, 253rd Street and Albany 
York City, of which Richard McClanahan 


and counsel. lrene 
visit America for the 


ally we 
first of a 
the Riverdale 
Road, New 


1 


Post 


is directs 


The purposes of the association are: (1) To further a 
knowledge of Mr. Matthay and his work; (2) to create a 
spirit of cooperation among his pupils; (3) to stand for 
high standards of performance and teaching. 


The association and its first convention were the out- 


growth of a meeting held in London last summer, at which 


time a provisional committee (composed of Richard Mc- 
Clanahan, chairman; Bruce Simonds, Fredrick Tillotson, 
\lbion Metcalf and Gertrude Leonard) was appointed to 
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LATHAM 


COMPLETELY RENOVATED 


In the Heart of New York’s Business and Shopping Centre 
Thoroughly modern throughout. Superior Cuisine. 
Exceptional Service. Rates $2.00 a day and upward. 


EMIL H. REINERS, Manager 


28th St. and Fifth Ave. New York 
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draw up a constitution, issue invitations, and plan a pro- 
gram for a first annual meeting. Mr. McClanahan offered 
the Matthayites the facilities of the Riverdale School of 
Music and the Riverdale Country School for Boys, of which 
latter institution the first is an expanded department, be- 
coming recently a full-fledged School of Music. This offer 
was accepted; consequently the delegates lived comfortably 
at Riverdale Country School for three days, repairing to the 
Music School for conferences, lectures, and recitals. 





MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





Tue Mark Stranp 

At the Mark Strand last week, in the way of a pre-Christ 
mas program, the orchestra played the Yuletide Tone Poem 
( Beethoven-Rossini), giving it a very creditable perform- 
ance. Following, Kitty McLaughlin sang the Inflammatus, 
exhibiting once again her voice of considerable power, wide 
range and sweetness. Ted Lewis and his “musical clowns” 
amused even if Ted himself so overdoes his act as to become 
at times boresome; he is clever, nevertheless. The feature 
picture was Tumbleweeds, a Western story starring William 
S. Hart. There was also the usual and always interesting 
Topical Review and the organ solo. 

THe Capito. 

ide atmosphere pervaded the 
week, in- keeping with the spirit of Christmas. Enormous 
and beautifully decorated trees framed the stage and the 
performance savored of Noel, The overture, rendered with 
customary excellence by David Mendoza and his orchestra, 
comprised the well known Mignon overture, and the appeal- 
ing music met with such favor that the young conductor was 
forced to call upon his men to rise and share the tumultuous 
applause. A unit of Christmas carols proved a delightful 
incident, — the lovely voices of Gladys Rice, Sigurd 
Nilssen and the Capitol Ensemble. In a picturesque, old- 
fashioned street setting, the choristers rendered such well 
known Christmas hymns as Holy Night, Adeste Fidelis and 
others. In A Toy Shop afforded opportunity for a colorful 
display of the augmented ballet corps, Vlasta Maslova, Doris 
Niles and Bayard Rauth. Miss Niles gave a vivid Spanish 
dance with her customary skill and grace. Mlle. Maslova 
danced to the Adagio from Esmeralda, assisted by Mr. 
Rauth, and was warmly applauded. An interesting number 
was that entitled Toy Soldiers, and the finale, March of the 
Toys, music by Victor Herbert, was particularly pleasing. 
The feature picture starred Norma Shearer, in His Secre- 
ni a comedy with many good and amusing points. The 

Capitol Magazine and a particularly funny Aesop Fable, Five 
Orphans of the Storm, concluded the program. 

Tue RIALtTo 


Josiah Zuro, with his augmented orchestra of forty-five 
excellent musicians, gave a splendid Wagnerian reading of 
the music score arranged by Hugo Riesenfeld for the photo 
drama, Siegfried. Mr. Zuro conducted with fine balance, 
and there was a smooth blending of tone throughout the 
showing of the film. At the conclusion of the picture, the 
conductor was applauded heartily by the large audience, and 
this he shared with the orchestra, Due to the fact that 
Siegfried has been reviewed in the MusicaL Courter, it is not 
necessary at this time to go into detail about the originality 
of the big photo drama. 


A Yule-t Capitol Theater last 


Know the Series Contest 


Witmark & Son has evolved 
from long years of 


The publishing house of M. 
a unique idea which has culminated 
experience in the sheet music publishing business. The 
usual hue and cry in the smaller centers are that the local 
teacher is not familiar with the newest song of the standard 
modern ballad type. After many years of knowing the 
need, last this well known music firm has determined 


upon an idea to be called “Know the Series Contest.” This 
is for the sales people in music stores everywhere. It will 
be a prize contest and the awards are to be in cash. Natur- 


ally, any clerk who acquaints himself thoroughly with the 
Witmark catalog will increase his efficiency and value, 
and the teachers who lament the lack of cooperation and 
knowledge of published songs should find this idea com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

The firm of M. Witmark & Son has made the name of 
the Black and White Series internationally famous. Among 
the noted composers on this list are included the late Victor 
Herbert and Reginald DeKoven. Arthur Penn, Ernest Ball, 
Fred Vanderpool, Caro Roma, David Guion and Harvey 
Loomis are among the most noted of ballad writers and 
all of these are included in this series. This contest has 
already enlisted much interest and it is expected that most 
of the dealers throughout the country who handle the Wit- 
mark publications will enter the contest. Full particulars 
can be obtained from the publisher. The honorary judges 
are Alvin Schmoeger of the Musicat Courter, J. Dough- 
erty, of Music Trades; B. B. Wilson, of The Music Trade 
Review; Adrian Boylston, of Music Trade News, and 
fred Human, of Singing. 


Rose Florence Busy in the West 


Among some of the interesting correspondence to the 
MusicaL Courter comes word from Rose Florence in San 
Francisco of her musical interests. From her well estab- 
lished classes she finds that in teaching she has learned a 
great deal not only about the vocal art but also about human 
nature, and that there is a real opportunity and need for 
missionary work. Miss Florence has a large and talented 
class, many of her pupils singing on the radio and on concert 
programs. In spite of this occupation of hers, she has still 
found time to continue her own studying, making steady 
progress, and is planning to go to Europe in the spring for 
more work with Leopold Ketten 


Gunster at El Paso 


On his recent tour of Texas, Frederick Gunster won many 
new admirers. Following his appearance in El Paso on 
October 26, the Herald commented: “Mr. Gunster is an 
artist having the technical equipment and feeling for music 
to give a finished performance. It Was very delightful. His 
earlier numbers were operatic, full of thrill and power. 
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B’way at 5ist St. 

“Subway to Door” 

Mal. 5 Edw. Bowes, 
Mng. Dir. 


World’s Largest 
and Foremost 


AMUSEMENTS 
Motion Pic- 


aces’ © CAPITOL 


DE LUXE FILM 
PRESENTATION 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Feature Pictures and 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
The CAPITOL BALLET CORPS AND SOLOISTS 

BROADWAY and 


RIVOLI THEATRE 49th STREET 
RICHARD DIX in 
“WOMANHANDLED” 


A First National Picture 


with John Murray Anderson's , Production, 
useum” 


RIALTO THEATRE 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 


MILTON SILLS & DORIS KENYON 
in ‘‘THE UNGUARDED HOUR” 


A First National Picture 
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42nd STREET 














FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
BROADWAY AT 
47th STREET 


MARK 
Ss TRAN D DIR. JOSEPH PLUNKETT 


DE LUXE FILM PRESENTATIONS 


STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 








They showed to the utmost his powers of interpretation. 
One of the most applauded numbers was Rubinstein’s Azra, 
replete with color and the artist's vivid personality. The 
Negro spirituals were sung admirably. His costume and 
characterizations added much to the impressiveness of the 
spirituals.” 





THEY ARE TO BE 


As Announced 


WHERE 











Brastau, Sopuie—Providence, R. I., Jan. 3; Newburyport, Mass., 
Jan. 8 

Breton, Ruri#—Duluth, Minn., Jan. 3; Fergus Falls, Minn,, Jan. 6; 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 13; Hollidaysburg, Pa., Jan. 15. 

Carreras, Maria—-Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 10, 

Coates, Joun—Boston, Mass., Jan. 3; Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 5; Balti 
more, Md., Jan. 8; New York City, Jan. 10; Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan 
14; Aurora, N, Y., Jan. 16; Montreal, Can., Jan. 18; Ottawa, Can., 
Jan. 20; Toronto, ‘Can., Jan. 21; Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 24. 

Dixon, Frepertck—Arcadia, Fla., Jan. 7; Ft. Meyer, Fla., Jan. 8; 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 18; Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 25; "February 
and March, Pacific Coast. 

Dux, Cratre—Lincoln, Nebr., Jan. 5. 

Enesco, Grorces—Greenfield, Mass., Jan. 19; Chicago, Ill., Jan, 31. 


FLonzaLey Quarret—New York City, Jan. 2; Newark, N. J., Jan. 5; 
Chicago, Ill, Jan. 10; Cincinnati, O., Jan. 11; New York City, Jan. 
14; New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 15; New York City, Jan. 19; 
Northampton, Mass., Jan. 20; Boston, ‘Mass., Jan. 21; Atlanta, Ga., 
Jan. 23; Havana, Cuba, Jan, 26, 28, 30. 

Gravova, Grrra—Haverstown, Md., Jan. 5; Duluth, Minn., Jan. 12; 
New York City, Jan. 24. 

Gustiin, CLrarence—Los Angeles (St. Cecilia Club) Jan, 4; Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Jan. 5; Canon City, Col., Jan. 7. 

Haypen, Ernyt—Buffalo, N, Y., Jan. 12; Middletown, Conn., Jan. 14. 

Lent, Sytvia—Chicago, Ill., Jan. 10; East Orange, N. J., Jan. 13; 
New York City, Jan. 14 

LiEBLING, sp Pierre, S. D., 4”. ; Huron, S. D., Jan. 4; Madi- 
son, S. D., Jan. 5; Springfield, D.. ‘Jan. 6; Chicago, Ill., Jan. 10; 
Detroit, Mich ‘ Jan. 17; Ev ine. Il. Jan, 19. 

Mitver, Marite-—-Wilkesbarre, Pa., Jan. 20. 

Morrisey, Marie—Benton Harbor, Me., Jan. 4; Muscatine, I[a., 


Jan. 6; Cincinnati (Orpheus Club) Ohio, Apr. 29; (Returns to New 
York after Jan. 6 to continue making Brunswick Records). 

New York StrinG Quartet—Bloomfield, N. J., Jan. 5; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Jan. 8; Peoria, Ith, Jan. 


ne Guiomar—Philadelphia (Monday Morning Musicales) Pa., 

an. 

Onecin, Sicrip—-Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 2; Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 5; 
San Diego, Cal., Jan. 7; Pasadena, Cal., Jan. 8; San _ Francisco, 
Cal., Jan. io; Oakland, Cal., Jan. 12; Sacramento, Cal , Jan. 1 

Ropcers, Ruru—New York City, Jan. 12. 

Satzepo, Cartos—Webster Grove, Me., Jan. 7. 

Scumitz, E, Rosert—San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 5 to 25. 

Werrenratn, Retnatp—Johnson City, Tenn., Feb. 15 

ZimBatist, ErremM—Brooklyn (with Philharmonic Orchestra) N. Y., 
Jan. 3; Minneapolis (Symphony) Minn., Jan. 7 and 8. 


Pouishnoft Introduces Godowsky Suite 


At the Sala Sgambati, Rome, on November 12, and at 
Vienna, two weeks previously at Grasser Konzerthaus Saal, 
the first performances in those cities of Leopold Godowsky’s 
Suite Java were heard. Mr. Pouishnoff found the work so 
interesting and the success was so great that he then and 
there decided to place it on his first American program. 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


118 West 57th Street, New York 


Ideally situated for Artists and Students. Adjacent to Carnegie 
Hall and Studios—Opposite Steinway and Chickering Halls. 
ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH FROM $3.50 =. DAY 
UITES OF PARLOR, BEDROOM AND BA 
FROM $8.00 PER DAY 


Restaurant is rendesvous of leading Musical Artists 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





(Continued from page 35) 
Charles Hart, tenor, and Edward Nell, bass. The same pro- 
gram was repeated in the evening at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Summit, N. J. 

Beatrice Mack, soprano, will appear in Cincinnati, un- 
der the auspices of the Matinee Musical Club, January 18. 
On January 10 she will give a Chicago recital at the Play- 
house. Miss Mack is enjoying a busy season, and is singing 
at a number of private affairs in New York City. 

Caroline Lowe will open her 1926 series of Monday 
Evenings on January 11, at her Chickering Hall studios. 

Ralph Leigh, tenor, was heard on December 14 at a 
musicale given Mme. Caroline Lowe. His excellent voice 
was much appreciated and he was the recipient of flattering 
comments. During the month of Decentber, Mr. Leigh gave 
six concerts and was heard three times over the radio, fol- 
lowing which he received numerous letters of praise. 

Archibald Sessions gave an organ recital at his church, 
South Methodist Church, South Manchester, Conn., on De- 
cember 11, assisted by Grace Kerns, soprano. Mr. Ses- 
sions played a varied program, including works by Widor, 
Russell, Yon, Bach, Guilmant and other noted organ com- 
posers. Miss Kerns sang several groups of songs suitable 
to the occasion. There was a large audience and an offer- 
ing for the music fund. 

Mildred Faas, soprano, is having a busy season. Among 
her recent engagements was an appearance in Norristown, 
Pa., November 15. November 25 she was heard at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, as soloist with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Glee Club, and November 28 there 
was an appearance with the Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
at Wilmington, Del. December 4 the soprano again was 
soloist with orchestra, this time with the Frankford, Pa., 
Symphony Orchestra. December 16 she filled another en- 
gagement in Norristown with the Octave Club. Miss Faas 
soon will begin a tour of six weeks in Florida. 

Ernest Davis appeared recently in Syracuse, N. Y., in 
a performance of Samson and Delilah, and that he scored a 
great success is evident from the accompanying telegram re- 
ceived by Concert Management Daniel Mayer from How- 
ard Lyman, conductor of the Syracuse University Chorus: 
“Ernest Davis in the title role of Samson with Syracuse 
University Chorus captivated a capacity audience. <A _ pro- 
found success and Davis revealed himself as one of the 
greatest tenors of the day. A beautiful lyric voice with 
superb dramatic fervor. Must have him again.” 

George Perkins Raymond sang in Wheeling on De- 
cember 13; Wooster, December 15; Alliance, December 17, 











OPPORTUNITIES 





ACCOMPANIST can secure vocal lessons 
from well-known teacher in exchange for 
services. Address “C. C. H.,.” care of 
Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


TALENTED VOCAL STUDENTS — 
Trained or coached by a Great Opera 
Singer in her own home. Write for par- 
ticulars, Gertrude Rennyson, Far Rocka- 
way, New York. 








STUDIOS FOR RENT at rate of seventy- 
five cents per hour. Baldwin Grand pianos. 
Waiting room and telephone service. Also 
small concert hall seating one hundred 
New York Piano Conservatory, 2)0 West 
57th Street, New York. Circle 6872. 





“THE LITTLE HOME CLUB” for Musi- 
cal young women, or art students. Studios 
provided with piano; every comfort; use 
of kitchen; an ideal home. Near River- 





side Drive. Prices reasonable. (Hos- 
tess) Mrs. C. Nadine Doubleday, 439 West 
85th Street, New York. Susquehanna 
0127. 
The Vanderbilt Studios 
of New York 


men branches—15 E. Ninth Street and 342 West 


Ip East Ninth intm only. A 
spacious three-room suite and bath unusual I distinction, 
$250 per month. Double doo teresecting the —" large 
rooms make it sane for caustenles and classes. 

Renting Office, 15 East 38th ome 

Caledonia 27 T 8998. 


Hourly piano studio sub.stting at 38th ‘Street branch. 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
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and in Cincinnati on December 21—a splendid record for a 
young tenor in the second year of his concert career. 

Felix Salmond, cellist, is now on a busy tour of the 
East after the completion of his Western and Middle West- 
ern tours. At present, he is engaged in the metropolitan 
district, having recently appeared under the auspices of the 
Society of the Friends of Music and with the Schola Can- 
torum. Mr. Salmond will give his first recital in New 
York in two seasons, at Carnegie Hall on January 4. Beside 
these metropolitan engagements, the cellist probably will 
appear at some morning musicales and private musicales in 
the metropolitan district, both in New York City and its en- 
virons. Mr, Salmond appears annually with the great or- 
chestras of the country as soloist. He has one of the 
largest repertories of any cellist before the American public 

Ernest Hutcheson followed his Chicago recital by one 
in East Lansing, where he appeared before the student 
body of the Michigan State College. Among other num- 
bers he programmed the Chasin group (Rush Hour in 
Hongkong, Flirtation in a Chinese Garden, and Passionate 
Austerity) that made such a decided hit at his Carnegie 
Hall recital in New York. 

Ralph Leopold demonstrated at the piano the leit- 
motifs of Wagner’s Siegfried at a lecture recital in con- 
junction with Mrs, Edwin Franko Goldman in New York 
on December 1. 

Ralph Angell, who has been on tour for six weeks with 
Francis Macmillen, has returned to New York for a holi- 
day rest, after which he will undertake a second trip with 
the eminent violinist. Richard Stokes in the Post Dispatch 
of St. Louis spoke of his work as follows: “The accom- 
paniments were eloquently played by Ralph Angell.” 

Hulda Lashanska, who has been singing in the Far 
West and Middle West so far this season, initiates her 
Eastern season with her recital at Carnegie Hall, on the 
afternoon of January 3. 

Ethel Leginska, on January 3, at Aeolian Hall, will 
conduct an orchestra of eighty members of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The program will include the 
Mozart Symphony in D major, Weber’s concerto for piano 
and orchestra to be played and conducted by Leginska, 
also Leginska’s Six Nursery Rhymes for small solo or- 
chestra and soprano (with Greta Torpadie assisting artist), 
and the first performance of Leginska’s Fantaisie for or 
chestra and piano, with Lucille Oliver at the piano, 
Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks will be the clos- 
ing number. The Leginska Fantaisie was begun in New 
York last January and finished in London in April. In 
London the composer was attracted by the tunes played by 
the strolling bagpipers, and she has incorporated in the 
last movement of the Fantaisie suggestions of this exotic 
music. This is the first time the Leginska Nursery Rhymes 
have been sung with orchestra in New York, the London 
and Boston audiences having heard them in their origina! 
form. They have recently been published. 

Marie Sundelius, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
will give a recital in East Orange, N. J., on February 10 
next, under the auspices of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Upsala College of that city. This Scandinavian-American 
artist is unusually popular in appearances of this sort and 
many of her fellow countrymen are always in the audi 
ence, 

May Peterson will appear in concert for the Woman's 
Club, New Rochelle, N. Y., on February 5 

Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
state wide tour of his native Texas on 
recital in San Antonio. 


will begin a 


January 5 with a 


Bruce Simonds Praised in New Haven 


Following is an extract ing a letter received by Annie 


Friedberg, manager of New York, after Bruce Simonds’ 
first New Haven recital 

Yate University Scuoor or Musi 
Dear Miss Friedberg: 


wish you might have heard Bruce Simonds’ recital Friday evening! 
He showed more than ever a magnificent mastery of the piano. Among 
other things he seems to me to have added greater power to his 
playing. This was shown in his performance of the Bach number, 
and in the dramatic moments of the Bax sonata, I hope you will do 
all you can for him, for he is surely bound to be one of the most dis- 


tinguished American musicians. The ease with which he masters 
difficult programs is really astonishing 
(Signed) Davip Stantey Smirn, Dean. 


Y. M. C..A. Glee Club Gives Concert 


The West Side Branch of the Y. M. C. A. of New York 
City is said to have the distinction of having the first Y. M. 
C. A. glee club to appear in public concerts. This club, 
consisting of thirty male voices, gave its third public con- 
cert in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium, December 10. The 
program consisted of “modern classics” and part songs. The 
organization deserves much praise for its fine phrasing and its 
mastery of the nuances, bringing forth enthusiastic and well 
merited applause. The musicianly skill of the directoress, 
Mary Brown, in training the club was apparent at all times 
in a balance of tone and clear enunciation, which seems to 
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indicate that the oryanization is well on its way to the high- 


est attainments oi perfect ensemble. The program was 
shared by Edna Indermaur, contralto, whose deep rich 
voice and delightful personality won immediate and en- 


thusiastic praise. Her singing showed skillful mastery of 


interpretation which the audience was quick to recognize by 
demanding many responses. H. 
was well received. 
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Earl Johnson, pianist, also 
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Answers to Ietters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


A MUSICAL NATION 

“It is with great pleasure that we read the Musica 
each week, and note what a hold music -has upon the whole 
United States. Certainly we have become a great musical 
nation. Everywhere music has gained recognition as one of the 
greatest factors in the development of a people. Much has been 
said about making America musical, but do you not think America 
now is musical?” 


COURIER 


There appears to be an enthusiasm for music at the present time that 
is most gratifying. As a part of the education of the nation, the result 
is felt by every intelligent »erson, There is a solid foundation estab 
lished that covers practic a ~ every state in the Union. American 
musicians have made names to be proud ot, and the list of names grows 
constantly. Music is even “in the air 

OLD OPERAS 
“TI have been pleased and interested in the old operas given at the 
Metropolitan. Pleased because there are so many of the old operas 
that would bear reviving and I am interested to know if the success 
of those presented will encourage Mr. Gatti to give some more of 
those that were favorites so many years ago. Do you think that if 
some one wrote to him and -~ him how many operagoers would 
enjoy a revival of many of the works that fifty years ago were 
fashionable, he would pay any attention to the request for more 
next year? There is The Postilion of de Lonjumeau, the opera 
made famous by Wachtel. Would not a tenor of today make an 
equal success. The opera houses of Germany were packed whenever 

Wachtel sang. He must have sung the Postilion when in New 

York as late as 1875, but fifty years ago is a long time. Would 

not some of the present-day audiences like to hear this opera 

that Wachtel sang 1,200 times?” 

Probably there are many people who would be glad to hear not only 
the Postilion, but also many other of the earlier operas, There are 
many reasons for giving or not giving certain operas, reasons that the 
general public knows nothing about, that must enter into the calcula 
tions of a manager. You might write to the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany management. 

POSITION IN VIOLIN PLAYING 
“Will you, kindly give me some information as to what is meant 
by position in playing the violin? 

According to the Dictionary of Musical Terms, position means the 
place of the left hand on the fingerboard of the violin, ete, There are 
eleven positions in all, but commonly only seven are employed. In 
the first position the forefinger stops the tone or semitone above the 
open string; the second position, when the forefinger takes the 
of the second finger, is called the half shift, then the whole 
third finger place, and to the fourth, double shift 

AND AGAIN THANKS 

Thanks are due to a Musicat Courier reader for more information 
as to the anthem asked for in the issue of November 12. Only the two 
lines of the first verse were given, but that brought information, 
corroborated by the letter recently received. The traditional Nor 
wegian melody that has been arranged by Clarence Dickinson is This 
Easter Day, published by the H. W. Gray Co. 


positior 
shift to 


Etta Morris to Teach in Rockville Center 


The many Long Island pupils of Etta Hamilton Morris, 
Brooklyn vocal teacher and director, have been so insistent 
about the establishment of a Long Island studio that Mrs 
Morris has decided to teach in Rockville Center on Wednes 
days, beginning January 1. Engagements for artist pupils 
include the following: Arthur F. Allie, baritone—Lyric 
Art Society of New York at Hotel Plaza, and at Wurlitzer 
Auditorium in a duet and recital with Herman ( 
Pantley, tenor; Dorothy Reims, contralto, and John Barr 
tenor—at the recent Wurlitzer noon hour of music. M1 
Barr and Laura Consul Ross, contralto—engaged for a 
concert before the Rockville Center Fortnightly Club in 
January. Kathryn Fett—at Illuminati Club of Brooklyn 
in January. 


solo 


Nadworney to Sing Liebling Songs 
At George Liebling’s concert in Chicago on January 10 
the well-known contralto, Devora Nadworne y of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, will sing four songs by George Lieb 
ling: The Tempest, Ruins, The Seeker and Thou. 
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Coach and Accompanist 
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eachers Association 


Direktor: Alexander von Fielitz. 
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GEORGE WOODHOUSE 
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| md of the Sunday aiternoon 

« Stephens College Conservatory of 
{ ‘ I n i { 4 »-Cantante Eva M. 
i mpaniments Che program was 

%), Valborg Leland, violinist, appeared in re 

ird number of the series of musicales pre 

ented by the faculty Stephens College Conservatory of 
Mu / lLeland’s accompaniments were played by 
Ba G chairman of the piano department of the 


each num 


The entire program was pleasing 
eing enthu iastically received 
celia Musical Club, composed of students in the 
I f Music, Christian College, has been re- 
anized, and wiil plan musical programs for all holidays 
cial occasions throughout the year Officers elected 
resid Lillian Shields; vice-president, June Brick 
cretary treasurer, Loretta Quisenberry ; program chair 
i 1) Dickenson, and decorati hairman, Sarah 
‘ 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Arts, 


Finc 
University of Missouri, appeared in recital in Lathrop Hall 


November 16, artist pupils of the School of 
Auditorium. Students of the piano participating were 
Juanita Cassidy, Elizabeth Sutherland, John Abston, Verna 
Hall, Janet VanVliet and Margaret Boswell. Thelma Wilhite, 
Mary Sue Guthrie and Marion Reed gave vocal selections: 
The University Women’s Glee Club sang two songs, 
November 20, the men’s glee club of the University 
Missouri appeared in a joint concert with the glee club of 
Kansas at Lawrence, Kan. Prof. Herbert 


ol 


the University of 

Wall, director of the Missouri Glee Club, deserves much 
commendation for the manner in which he directed both 
clubs. The members sang with perfect accord and cleat 
enunciation. The entire program was well received. 


November 28, piano pupils of Mrs. Walter Ridgway pre- 
a costume recital. Those taking part were Martha 
arl Smarr, Katherine Meyer, Madge Moore, 
Phillips, Vivian Vaughn, Mary Morgan, 
Ethel English, Evelyn Shoemaker, Cleone 


sented 
Ann Ridgway, 
Nelle Frances 
Marian Ridgway, 


Brown, Ruth Ridgway, Louise Ridgway and Elizabeth Bros- 
sart 

November 29, a second group of piano pupils of Mrs 
Walter Ridgway were presented in recital. The following 
played: Dorothy Fredendal, Dorothy Harmon, Mary Lillian 
Carpenter, Martha Jane Carter, Sophia Meyer, Elizabeth 
Ann Dickinson, Ditmar Carter, Ruth Harmon, Una May 
Palmer, Dorothy Ann Nowell, Susan Smith, Mary Jane 
Hill, Joseph Haseman, Elizabeth Fleming, Leonard Hase 
man and John Meyer. 

December 4, the School of Fine Arts, University of Mis 


The program opened 
major, in 


souri, presented the Flonzaley Quartet 
with a beautiful reading of Haydn's quartet in F 


which the organization made a deep impression. The pro 
gram also contained numbers by Tschaikowsky Se humann 
ind Waldo. Particularly appealing was Warner's (fairy 
suite) The Pixy-Ring. Whimsical and fantasy and magi- 
cal music it was. Each number of the program was ex 
quisitely played and despite a terrible snowstorm the audi 
torium was practically filled. Two encores were given and 


returned to the times to 


applause. 


the four 
well deserved 


stage many acknowledge 
George Venable’s 
String Quartet, gave 


December 6, a number of Mrs 
pupils assisted by the University Girls’ 
i recital at the Venable studio. Those participating were: 
Joe Ramsay, Ruth Grenspon, Marion Dunlap, Martha Gil 
liam, Richard Tindall, Leonard Grenspon, Elinor Rodhouse, 
Margaret Jane Thomas, Dorothy Hoffman, Mary Louise 
Tindall, Robert Ramsay, Irma McAllister, Virginia Babb 
and Stanley Ingold, all piano pupils; and Doris Porter, first 
violin, Mildred Briggs, second violin, Ruth Ann Houck, 
viola, and Lois Luckhardt, cello. 


the 


piano 


December 7, Christian College Conservatory of Musi 


presented the Thurlow Lieurance Concert Company in an 
interesting program of Indian music. The company is 
composed of Thurlow Lieurance, composer-pianist; Edna 
Wooley Lieurance, soprano, and Lillian Reed, flutist 
December 8, Mrs. H. L. Schrader, artist pupil of Mrs 


Froman, director of the voice department of Chris 
appeared in a voice recital for the extension 
University. Mrs. Froman played her ac 


Anna 
tian College, 


companiments 
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December 





Grace Wood Jess in Demand 


Grace Wood Jess, singer of folk 
visualized in costume, has appeared under the management of 
L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, in a number of programs 
throughout Southern California, these engagements enabling 
to use own heautiful home in Los Angeles for 


songs of many lands, 


her 1.er 





WwoobD 


GRACE JESS, 
singer of folk songs. 

a longer period than usual. After the first of ir she 
is booked for a long series of appearances in North, 
under Selby Oppenheimer, after which she goes to the East 
and Middle West, under Harry and Arthur Culbertson. That 
the delightful art of musical story telling, of which Miss 
Jess is a high priestess, is coming more and more into its 
own is evidenced by the demand for this artist’s services 
Her ballads are vivid tales of wonder—full of laughter and 
tears, depicted by one who understands humanity’s heart 
Her voice is charming; but is used to tell her story, not to 
astonish her hearers wth vocal pyrotechnic Her love! 
ystumes help to make one feel as if he heard the folk songs 
in his own country. Miss Jess has not aspired to operatic 
laurels, but has entered a field for which she is most emin 
ently fitted. The plaintive heart-stirring songs of the com 
mon people, which in their simplicity and path: ire often 
expressive of the highest art, carry Mis fens iudience 
wherever she appears from country to count: wings 


ot song 
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Are Everywhere Known As 
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' FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 
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OF PIANOS” 








Everywhere recognized as mu- 
sically the most beautiful piano 


the world has ever known. 







{ Steinway Hall, 109-111-113 West 57th Street, New York 
| Steinway Hall, 1&2 George St., corner Conduit St., London, W. 1 
} Schanzenstrasse 20-24, Hamburg, Germany 
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A.B.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 





A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., D/viston United Piano Corporation 
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The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Name CT New York, June 19th, 1919 
1@ Autopano ompany, 
623 est 50th Stree 
Neu 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
br a synonym for artistic excellence. 
wl N For fifty years the Sohmer family 
TSofimer have been making Sohmer pianos. 
—~— To make the most artistic piano 
P possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 
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